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By MICHAE: ANDERS 
Star Staif Writer 

The time was Thursday, 
April 20, 1871. The District 
was a growing metropolis like 
other post Civil War cities. 
Women still were fighting for 
voting equality rece vtly won 
by blacks. A three-story brick 
house at Idi4 9th St. NW 
, could be bought for $3,000, and 
a copy of The Evening Star 

for 2 cents. , 


A steady vain was falling as 
Gene atOni Ones. Chipman 
stepped inside the polling 
booth and cast his ballot for 
the District’s nonvoting House 
delegate. Before the day was 
over, another 15,191 District 
residents had cast their ballots 
for the Republican Civil War 
general. 


The Democratic - Conserva- 
tive party threw Richard T. 
Merrick against Chipman. His 
candidacy seemed almost 
fruitless. Republicans were 
everywhere. They had won 
the Civil War, captured the 
White House for the third time, 
and dominated Congress. \ 


But the Democrats seized 
the handle on one of the city’s 
most emotionally volatile is- 
sues: school integration. Mer- 
rick campaigned the party po- 
sition that ‘forced union of 
white and coloed children will 
produce jrritation, animossi- 
ties, and disorders . . . retard 
the education . and ulti- 

“ mately destroy the entire sys- 

_tém.” Furthermore, school in- 
tegration was nothing but a 
“mischievous scheme” by the 
territorial government in 
power. 

Chipman’s principal cam- 


186 


paign stand was simple: He 
was a Republican and only a 
Republican could en‘oy an in- 
fluential, though nonvoting, 
voice in the House. Merrick 
challenged him to an open de- 
bate onschool integration, but 
Chipman refused and re- 
mained silent on his personal 
stance. : ‘ 

When the polls closed that 
Thursday night, Chipman, aid- 
ed by the black vote, had won 
by a comfortable 4,037 votes. 
Merrick conceded victory at 


» 


1:30 the next afternoon but re- 


fused to congratulate. Chip- 
man. 

Thus the District elected its 
first congressman, the central 
figure ix a new form of local 
government that also included 
a’ presidentially appointed ter- 

/ ritorial governor, an appointed 
1i-man upper chamber, and 
an elected 22-member House 
of delegates. The city also had 
an appointed Board of Public 
Works, free-spending — body 
which, within four short years, 
took ‘Washington into financial 
ruin and cost Chipman and 
everyone else thier jobs. 

Chipman was a_ bearded, 
personable man who had lived 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
was a successful lawyer be- 

-fore the war. While serving 
under Gen. U.S. Grant, he was 


See CHIPMAN, Page A-5 
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wounded during the battle of 
Ft. Donelson and taken from 
the battlefield for dead. He re- 
covered and ended his mili- 
tary career as a brigadier gen- 
eral and served as the terri- 
torial government’s secretary 
before winning the House seat. 

Chipman mace good on his 
campaign promise to exert an 
influential voice upon his fel- 
low congressmen. He was a 
staunch defender of the Board 
of Public Works, which was 
responsible for public works 
improvement and had authori- 
ty to assess costs as it saw fit.. 

And that is exacily the way 
the five-man board wielded its 
unlimited powers under the 
domineering hand of member 
Alexander ‘Boss’ Shepherd. 
It took only five weeks for the 
board to draw up a compre- 
hensive plan to spend $6.25 
million to transform Washing- 
ton into ‘“‘its proper rank 
among the attractive cities of 
the world.” : 

Four million dollars was to. 
be met by a bond issue and the 
rest by assessments on private 
property. In -all, it would pay 
for laying sewers, grading and 
paving streets, planting trees 
and removing unsightly nuis- 
ances. Shepherd, al real es- 
tate-builder speculdtor who 
had operated on a \financi 
shoestring until his He - 
ness reportedly ran int six 
figures, had in tae back of 
his mind that Congress would 
pick up part of the tab after 
Congress saw the work being 
done. 
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CHIPMAN ocT 11 1970 


Payroll Skyrockets 

The District’s employe pay- 
roll skyrocketed. Some proper- 
ty owners were assessed so 
much in taxes the city fore- 
closed to collect. Improvement 
work often was slipshod. And 
in half a year, “‘Boss’’ Shep- 
herd and his Public Works 
Board had sanctioned indebed- 
ness of $9,459,000. 

Fearful of the city’s finan- 
cial security, more than a 
thousand citizens called for an 
investigation of “carelessness, 
extravagance and outright 
corruption”. by the board. The 
House District Committee 
complied with four-month 
probe. Chipman denounced the 
critics and Congress gave the 


board a pat on the back with a 
report commending the 
achievements of the “‘high- 
minded” men. 

But the critics persisted. On 
a July day in 1872, Chiprnan 
rose on the House floor and 
delivered one of his most elo- 
quent and passionate defenses 
of the board in a reply to alle- 
gations made in a House 
speech by a New York Demo- 


cratic congressman, Robert B. 


Roosevelt. 


“The outrages under which 
the City of Washington groans 
are the outrages existing in 
the minds of a class of men 
who are chronic faultfinders 
and professional grumblers. 
They are denouncing the 
Board of Public Works for 
ruining them, and yet in the 
last year their real estate has 
advanced under the impulse of 
improvements and the new or- 
der of government more than 
the three years previously,” 
he said. 


“The great body of oxr peo- 
ple repudiate all such opinions 
as my jcolleague expresses. 
They bave no such forebod- 
ings; they have faith in the 
honesty, integrity and capaci- 
ty fof our officers; they 
préathe a fresher atmosphere 
(nd have caught a new inspi- 
ration under the new depart- 
ure of the Nation’s Capital. 

“We have gone steadily 
on, winning the respect and 
good wishes of thousards 
throughout the whole country. 
We hear of the new Washing- 
ton wherever we go, and the 
whole people are awakening to 
a new interest in their seat of 
government.” 

Chinman was. re-elected in 
1872. Voters approved the bond 
issue, Sections of Washingcon 
were indeed beautiful. But in 
other areas expensive wood- 
paved streets were rotting and 
more than once a freshly- 
paved street had to be ripped 
up fer forgotten sewer lines. 
“Boss” Shepherd continued 
stubbornly in his gallant de- 
sire to beautify Washington no 
matter the costs. 

Then panic struck in Sep- 
tember of 1873. 

An empty territorial treas- 
ury left school teachers, 
clerks, policemen, firemen, 
and day laborers without pay 
for months. Bank after bank 
shut its doors. Even a congres- 
sional’ appropriation Of $3.9 
million could not save the Dis- 
trict’s bankruptcy. 
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This time Congress launched 
its own investigation. The re- 
sults were startling. Instead of 
spending $6.25 million — or 
even the $10 million Congress 
had ordered as a ceiling — the 
board had spent $18,872,955. 
Approximately $2 m Hite 
more was needed just to honor 
old contracts. 

Congress had had enough 
with its stepchild. It abolished 


_ the governorship. It abolished 


Awiatinel 


the lower and upper assembly 
chambers and it abolished the 
Board of Public Works, replac- 
ing the 4year-old experiment 
new three-commis- 
sioner government. 

It also abolished Chipmen’s 
House delegate seat. 

The time was Wednesday, 
Sept. 9, 1970. Congress~ had 
just enacted legislation giv- 
ing the District a new hon- 
voting seat in the House. , 


Washington, like other large 


urban cities, was declining. 
Women still were fighting 
for equality. A house at 
1414 Ninth Street N.\V. was 
worth abort $20,000 and ‘a 
copy of The Evening Star 
cost 10 cents. 
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By Irna Moore 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
Washington residents are 


about to get their first 
chance at ta freal;. citywide 
political election contest 


since the days of Norton P. 
Chipman when they vote 
next year for a nonvoting 
delegate to the House. 

Already being mentioned 
as contenders are the Rev. 
Channing Phillips, the Dem- 
ecratic National Commiltee- 
man from the District; City 
Councilman Joseph P, Yet- 
dell, who recently was a 
candidate for appointment 
as school superintandent, 
and the Rev. Valter jFaunt- 
roy, {dimer tity cousil vice 
cha opmdn | | (P)e 

Mader Waiter E“Washing- 
ton has been mentioned as 
possibly the most formidable 
candidate. He has told those 
close to him, however, that 
he is not interested in the 
job. 

The election could be held 
as soon as seven months 
after the bill is signed by 
President Nixon, with a pri- 
mary vote taken first to 
choose the final candidates. 

The delegateship will be 
the first citywide office to be 
offered at a partisan election 
since 1875. 


ear 
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From 1871 to 1875, Chip. 
man was the city’s first and 
only elected, nonvoting dele- 
gate. He served along with 
a partially elected city gov- 
ernment that Congress legis- 
lated out of existence in 
1875 because it went bank- 
rupt. : 

After that, Washingtonians 
were unable to vote for any- 
body decade after decade, un- 
til District citizens were 
given the right to vote for 
President beginning with the 
1964 election. In 1968, city 
residents began electing their 
own school board in non- 
partisan contests. 

The first step in the elec- 
tion of a delegate—a party 
primary to choose the Demo- 
cratic and Republican candi- 


dates—could come as soon as 
late December. From _ the 
experience of 1968, when 63 
names were on the ballot to 
fill the 11 seats on the first 
elected school board, there 
will probably be a plethora 
of candidates and at least one 
runoff involved. 
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Because the bill calls for 
partv primaries and also 
provides a way to get on the 
ballot for the general elec-: 
tion as an independent. it 
may be some time before 
the list of who’s-running-as- 
what takes final shape. 


The D.C. board of elec- 
tions is already at work on 
a timetable of how the vari- 
ous votes will be scheduled 
within the seven-month perl- 
od required by the bill. 

The legislation states that 
candidates for the party 
primaries will he allowed 
to start circulating petitions 
$9 days before the vote. It 
will take 2,000 signatures of 
egistered voters of that 
political party, plus a $100 
fee, for a candidate to place 


his name on the primary 
ballot. Voters will be al 
lowed. to sign a petition for 
only one candidate. 

Elections for the District 
delegate are set for even- 
numbered years to coincide 
with congressional elections, 
with the primary on the first 
Tuesday in May and the gen- 
eral vote on election day in 
November. Because this 
year’s vote will be a special 
election, the board of elee- 
tions will be able to juggle 
the rules to fit the timetable 
it sets. 

If 19 candidate in the pri- 
mary. gets 40 per cent of the 
total vote cast, the board of 
elections will schedule a.run- 
off hetween the two top 

; vote-getters. Runoffs will be 
~ held from two to six weeks 
} after the primaries. 
1 A feature of the bill that 
, promises to enliven the cam- 
paign in heavily Democratic 
Washington allows a candi- 
date to skip the party pri- 
mary and get on the bailot 
for the general election as an 
independent. To do this he 
will need the signatures of 
5,0000 registered voters or 
the signature of 2 per cent 
of the total number of regis- 
tered voters, whichever is 
: less. 

Based on 1968 figures, 2 
per cent of the city’s regis- 
tered voters would mean 
4000 signatures. 

By using this direct nom- 
ination method, a candidate 
with broad, citywide appeal 
could remain aloof from the 
primary struggle, letting 
his challengers eliminate 
each other. Candidates who 
have been defeated in the 
primaries are specifically 
prohibited from using direct 
nomination to win them- 
selves a second chance in 
the general election. 
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With the possibility «of 
more than two candidates 
in the general election, 
there would again be a run- 
off if no contender wins 40 
per cent of the total vote. 
The qualifications for can- 
didates — whether in the 
primary or general elec- 
tion--are the same: U‘S. cit- 
izen, at least 25 years old, 
holds no other paid public 
office, and a District resi- 
dent for at least three years 
before the election. 

Members of the City 
Council, school board and 
city or federal governments 
would have to give up their 
jobs to run, since the Hatch 
Act prevents them from en- 
gaging in political activity. 

Like the 1868 presidential 
election here, in which the 


- Democratic slate captured 


82 per cent of the 170.500 
votes cast, the turnout for 


- the Democratic primary for 


delegate is expected to be 
heavy. But Republican lead- 
ers say the election will 
challenge them to see if 
they can come up with a 
local candidate powerful 
enough. 

Edmund E, Pendleton Jr., 
local Republican chairman, 
thinks “we'll find some 
tough ones to give the Dem- 
ocrats a race.” Among those 
he thinks will be strong 
challengers are City Coun- 
cil Chairman Gilbert Hahn 
Jr. and John A. Nevius, a 
former City Council mem- 
ber. 


Whoever does emerge as . 


the elected delegate will he 
sworn in aS a member of 
the House with all the rights 
and privileges except a vote. 
He will receive the standard 
congressional salary of $42,- 
500, have an office and a 
staff of 14, be able to intro- 
duce bills and offer amend- 
ments, 
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the Washington oe Rule 
Committee, has congratulated a 
House District subcommittee for 
approving a bill provid) ng non- 

vgting District delegates in Con- 
gress. Bat he Wges that dele- 
gates for the House and Senate : 
be considered separately. ) 


Carliner observed that the | 
Senate has approved a nonvoting. 
delegate in the House, but not 
the Senate. If the House could 
‘consider this separately a non-: 
‘voting District delegate could 
‘be sitting in the House for the | 

next session. 

if the House should approve. 
the bill reported out by the Dis- 
trict subcommittee yesterday —. 
proposing elected delegates in’ 
both the House and Senate— a. 
House-Senate conference would 
be required and the proposal 
could die, he observed. 

The Senate hasn’t had a non- 
voting delegate in some 150 
years and is considered general- 
ly unreceptive to the idea. 

_ Was 1 ‘seabaok, tenia) 
ner said. 1a 4070 

But the Home’Rile Commitee 
will concentrate its major effort 
now on the nonvoting delegate in 
‘the House, he said. 

Another bill, providing a “Lit- 
; oLfe HOME RULE, pase Ba 
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tle Hoover Commission’ to 
study the efficiency of the Dis- 
trict government, was approved. 


The Home Rule Comnunittee 


also had backed a charter com-, 
mission to study self-' 
government for the District, but: 


the subcommittee deferred ac- 
tion on this, according to the 


chairman, Rep. John Dowdy, 
D-Tex. iS 


Two other bills alfo’w ere de-' 


ferred for further study because 
.all three were “working toward 
‘the same end,”’ Dowdy said. The 
other bills are a proposal to re- 
trocede the residential portions 
of the District to Maryland a 


‘proposal for a nine-man govern-- 


‘ing board for the District, sub- 
‘mitted last week by Rep. Joel T: 
Broyhill, R-Va. 


The House nonvoting delegate 
and the ‘fharter ee oe 
plans ne the. sopEDT of Presi- 
dent Nixo 

Rep. Ancher Nelsen, ly Minn., 
ranking /Republican onthe Dis- 
trict Committee, said, “I think 
we did pretty well.” 

He said the facf’ the charter 
commission plan Atill is alive is 
good. But he Added, “It’s a 
well-known fact/that I was hope- 
ful that the ful¥committee would 
jexamine tL on’t know if it will 
icome up bettore the full commit- 
tee.” 

Nelsen believes there is a 
oan possibility” the House and 
Senate nonvoting delegates 
plans will be separated on the 
floor. 
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mm ee " P 
D.C. Delegates 
In a letter to Sen. Joseph D. | 
.ydings, D-Md., chairman of the! 
Senate Distr ict Committee, the | 
ee Washington Board’ 
{ Trade has backed legislation’ 


: if sive District residents fnon- 


Ling delegate, An Hol a Jfouse’ 


andbenaic. AUG Ld 19/0 


The letter by Thomas M. 
Vaish, trade board president, 
Iso urged’ adoption of a 
iouse-passed measure that: 
“ould provide a ‘Little Hoover | 
‘oammission’ designed to im- 
orove effectiveness of the city! 
overnment, with deletion from 
vat bill of a proyision for a 
istrict delegate in the House 


only, 


Contentions that the Senate 


vould defeat a bill for a D. C. 


leleg ate in that chamber, Walsh 
vrote, “Gs, in our opinion, un- 
varranted, | 

“Certainly a Senate District 
.. Committee and many mem- 
vers of Your jugs body have 
fenostitet fa deep and sin- 
eere interestin giving the people: 
f the District ...an opportuni- 
iy Lo voice their views,” he said. 
Walsh said a major objective 
of the board is to obtain full 
voling representation in Con- 
aress, but in the meantime, it 
supports the nonvoting and dele- 
gate proposal. 
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By WILLIAM GRIGG 
Star Stall Writer 
_ Former City Council Chair- 
man John W, Yechinger told pe 
House District Committee today 
it “must rate as the all-time 


smothering death Penne this 
committee.” 

The one that survived permit- 
ted District residents to elect 
Yitheir school board. 


(Mop q a tee font tt ti} 
ur God’s sake, isn’t it time 
least responsive committee in ic ie a Tana 
Consress.?! to act?” Hechinger said, He not- 
/ b de 
Hechineer condemned theled that President John F. Ken-js 
chinge 


nedy had observed that forces 
bills to provide the District with which make peaceful change im- 
a nonvoling, lected dolegatetal, possible may~make a In- 
Congress and a commission to ‘vitable. 


committee ata hearing today on 


—s 


develop plans for gredter home| “Whore is the tax conformity 

y) rule. bill 12-The conditional zoning bill? 
; . = BY 

“Over the years this commit- ee nsumer legislation? Seed 


money for low-income housing? 

The D.C. Health Improvement 
Act? Public ownership of D.C. 

“transit?” Hechinger asked. 
“The city is going down the 


tee. must rate as the all-time 
least responsive comniulles te 
Congress,” Hechinger said. 
agine, in the past few years six 
home-riie-type bills have passed 
net only the Senate 


District|drain,” he said. “There are 30 
“Cormmittee but the full Senate | pieces of legislation bottled up in 
and all hnt ane hae died a erital Ithie nammittan ”? 
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Hechinger said a District rep- 
resentative in Congress could 
help get the legislation moving 
and aid individual citizens in 
their problems with government, GJ 

Rep. John Dowdy, ‘D-Tex, , whe 
chaired today’s hearing, listened “7 

quietly to Hechinger and then ney 

said, ‘ “Shank you for your testi- > 
mony,” 

Others testifying for the non- 
voting delegate and charter 
commission bill were R. Gray- 
son McGuire Jr., chairman of 
the organization called VOICE; 

Craig S$. Bamberger, speaking 
for the District Bar Association, 
and Simon L. Cain, president of 
the D.C. Federation of Civic 
Associations, : ie — 
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By WILLIAM GRIGG < 


; Star Staff Writer 


AGe BY 


Mayor Walter E. Washington, 
David Carliner, D.C. Home Rule 


Bowing to the wishes of ajCommittee chairman, and Chan- 
number of District home rule/Ning Phillips, Democratic Na- 


-advocates, Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy has agreed not to “take it 
:on myself” to delay Senate ac- 
“tion on House-passed legislation 
giving the city an elected, but 
ony otis delegate in the 
iHouse. 

' The Massachussetts Democrat 
‘made it clear last night that he 
‘still feels the delay of the dele- 
‘gate bill would increase the 
‘chances of his own plan to get a 


‘tional Committee member, re- 
stated their opposition to the 
idelay at a meeting with Ken. 
jnedy last night. : 
They said the favor full rep. 
iresentation and appreciate Ken- 
jnedy’s work toward that goal. 
But they indicated doubt 
that delay of the delegate bill 
| would help~ Kennedy’s lan. 
They said they feared the delay 
might-instead result in a lact- 
minute rejection of the delegate 
| bill” in the final days of this Con- 


‘constitutional amendment eae 


‘viding voting representation in, 


_the House and Senate for the 
° District. 


: Oppose Delay 


' But he said he will notfry to 
delay the delegate bill unless 
others such as Majority Leader 
‘Mike Mansfield, D-Mont., agree 
vith that strategy. 


’ Kennedy said he had wenied} 
| to attach full D.C. representation! 
to the constitutional amendment! 
providing for direct electiun of| 
the President when it comes be-| 
‘fore the Senate sometime after | 
Labor Day. 

He said he ‘‘feels” some sena- 
‘tors may say, “Didn’t we just | 
|give them a nonvoting deleg ite? | 
| What do they.want?” 

But he did not repeat an ear- 
ilier statement that the nonvoting. 
delegate bill is a ‘‘sham.” 

It was this description: last 
.week that upset District lezders.; 
‘presumably because it could de 
“used by opponents of the dele- 
_gate bill. 
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: Differ on Delegate 
; Gilbert Hahn, chairman of the 
‘City Council, told Kennedy that 
a nonvoting delegate could doa 
‘great deal of good in represent- 
‘ing the city. John W. Hechinger, 
‘Hahn’s predecessor, said the 
delegate bill was called an “‘in-: 
terim” measure in the House’ 
and thus would increase, rather 
‘than decrease, the likelihood of 
obtaining voting representation. 
' But Julius Hobson, a former 
member of the D.C. School 
‘Board, said the delegate would 
promise a great deal in his eiec- 
ition campaign—‘‘as I did”—and 
‘then find himself powerless. 
: Besides, said Hobson, ‘they'll 
somehow get pasteurized 
types... . .”” He said hard core 
‘olacks “‘aren‘t going to get in 
‘on it anyway.” 
* Representatives of the League 
‘of Women Voters and Orgsnized 
:Labor not only opposed delaying 
ithe delegate bill but also ques- 
‘Goned Kennedy’s plan to link 
-D.C. representation with elector- 
al reform. They said they fear 
one Measure may “weigh down” 
‘the other. ; 
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No one alive Ee On oung if? 
ception of the drive for District of Co- 
lumbia representation in Congress, so 
Mayor Washington wasn’t ov yecstating 
when he said that Monday was “a splen- 
did day for our city.” The House had just 
passed legislation to give the ae 
non= -voting. representation, and Senate 
concurrence in the creation of a ek an 
House seat was virtually assured. 

It was a day for rejoicing, but also for 
recommitment. One long stride remains 


ete 


to be.taken—to full, proportionate, vot-_ _. 


ing representation in both houses of 
Congress. That can only 
through amending the Constitution, and 
unfortunately a Senate subcommittee 
last month sidetracked an ame dment 
for that purpose. 

~ But there is still hope _ for action in 
this session. Senator Edward Kennedy 
has said he will attempt to append the 
full-package D.C. representation propos- 
al to the proposed amendment for direct 
election of presidents. Those landslide 
margins by which the House assented to 
the limited proposals on Monday cer- 
tainly should strengthen Kennedy’s re- 
solve. We hope he will push his plan with 
strong determination. The tide seems to 


be achieved y 
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be running for extension. of full citizen- 
ship rights to District residents, and the 
initiative should not bi2 lost now that 
the paramount goal is i:n sight. 

There is talk of efforts to tack other 
amendments onto the direct election 
proposal — perhaps the “equal rights for 
women” and 18-year- -Old vote proposi- 
tions. That should be a\oided, if possible, 
because overloa .ding could cause a bog- 
down of-the whole buncle in conference. 
The women’s rights amendment should 
be.“referred to the sfates.in the form 


approved Monday by the House. The D.C. 


representation issue probably would fare 
well as the sole companion of the direct 
election amendment, but its chances of 
advancing anywhere alone are Slim in- 
deed. 

It would be a shame if on the 200th 
anniversary of national independence 
the Nation’s Capital should still stand as 
a glaring denial of “he thesis of the 
Declaration. Thirteen. states have fewer 
residents than the Diitrict, and there is 
no defensible reason why its populace 
should bear all the obligations of citizen- 
ship while being deprived of rights en- 
joyed by Americans elsewhere. The na- 
tional creed demands a fairer shake, 
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Delegate Fall Backed 


RE LLY fd if 
A (bike, sentative of the Washington branch of the 
NAACP told a House District Subcommittee yesterday 
jthat “this year may be the last” in which Congress is 
P petitioned for home rule legislation “in the traditional, 
jrespectable and so-called responsible manner.” 
| Rep. Earle Cabell (D-Tex,) asked the representative, 
| Be igene Kinke W4 if he en fore-* oi © 


H 
casting rhs, Aisord orf and an: 
archistr sey thls Pf i | 

Kinlow fespon ided that “Ti 
}am attempting only ices give! 
yeu the best estimate of what: 
te current social climate and 
trends are,” 
‘| Spokesmen for District: 
J chapters of the Young Wom- 

en’s Christian Association an 
American Civil Liberties 
Union, together with the. 
; Washington Home Rule Com- 
mission and Sturgis Warner, 
an attorney, endorsed self-gov-. 

— ernment for the Distriefy 
After a spokesman for 
YWCA had handed in a two- 
, Paragraph statement support- 
‘ing charter commission and 
;monveting congressional dele- 
igate proposals, Cabell and 
i Rep. Joel T. Broyhill (R-Va.) 
' suggested the YWCA and simi- 
ilar organizations might risk 
‘josing tax-free status if they 
continued lobbying. 


.David Carliner, president of 
the Washington Home Rule 
Commission who had = suc- 
ceeded the YWCA spokesman 
at the witness table, said he 
doubted that they ran any 
such risk, and suggested the 
congressmen were trying to 
“chill”? endorsements from 
such organizations. 
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City “officials “have acrced 
that an election #¢e Washing- 
ton’s proposed  nonvoting 


YWouse of Representatives dele-. 


gate, cannot be light this vear, 
according to a District Build- 
: PORESARHS Coreen, 

ing source. 

Mayor: Walter: E.- Washing- 
ton, City Council Chairman 
Gilbert Hahn and Jack Binde- 
man, chairman of the D.C. 
elections board, reportedly 
reached this conclusion at a 


mecting two weeks ago. 
After the three agreed it 


would be mechanically impos-, 


sible to conduct the election 
{his vear, even with immediate 
senate passage of the pro- 
posal, they learned of the in- 
tention of Sen. Edward A. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) to delay ac- 
tion on the delegate proposal! 
until after the Labor Day re- 
“OSS. 


OS ; 


Student groups held a press 


conference in the District 
Building yesterday to de- 
nounce the possibility of a 
November election for the 


post. They said a- contest at 
that time would disenfran- 
chise 18-year-olds who, under 
a new law, can vote starting 
Jan, 

“Theoretically, it’s possible 
to hold a November election,” 
said the city source, “but not 
practically, You’re not elect- 
ing a dogeatcher or street 
sweeper. You’re electing a 
very important guy.” 

The bill received House ap- 
proval Aug. 10. It calls for a 
primary and general election 
and for two runolfs if no can- 
didate gets 40 per cent of the 
vote. 

See DELEGATE, B 
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Bindeman said in an inter- 
View that various schedules 
have been discussed but none 


decided upon. He stressed that: 


the entire election board is 
sympathetic to the desire of 18 
year olds to vote, 
The Time Frame 

Bindeman pointed out that 
the bill stipulates that candi- 
dates begin 


nominating petitions no 

sooner than 98 days before the 

primary. While the time frame: 

pertains to the first regular: 
. i. 


/ 
Z 


collecting the: 
2,000 necessary signatures on. 


Washington Post 
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eleclion in 1972, the bill says a 
‘comparable period should 
apply to the initial special 
election, 

The whole procedure cannot 


begin until the month after 
the bill becomes law, October 


‘at the earliest, and must be 
‘completed 


within seven 
months, according to the legis- 
lation. 

Kennedy has called the non- 
voting District delegate bill a 
sham and favors instead a con- 
stitutional amendment to give 
the city full representation in 
Congress. 
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5 rna Moore 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) in- 
dicated yesterday that he al- 
most certainly would oppose a 
"move to add congressional 
representation for Washineton 
to the€é begto oH, colle Eee form 
oyu yy “{ Oh ia a 

The lacy § support from 
Bayh, chief sponsor of the con- 
sututional amendment for di- 
rect presidential elections. 


Washington Post 
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seemed sure to dim thesthirds vote behind it even 


chances of including represen- 
tation for Washington in the 
same messure. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 
{D-Mass.) has said he will offer 
an amendment to give Wash- 
ington two senators and as 
many as two representatives 
‘when the- proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish 
the electoral college comes to 
the Senate floor later this 
Jmonth. : 2 do ee 

Bayh said he was coticerned 
that Kennedy’s move would 
“kill everything” and might 


prevent the electoral reform | 
amendment from winning by} 


the required two-thirds vote in 
the Senate. 

Bavh said he would “ac- 
tively oppose” adding D.C. 
representation unless he was 
convinced that the addition 
would help the entire bill's 
chances. 

Other Senate sources ex- 
pressed. skepticism that any 
senators who were wavering 
on the: issue of popular elec- 


~ “tion of the President would be 


‘won over by the chance to 
‘vote for congressional repre- 
‘sentation for Washington. 

The direct election plan 
‘does not have a solid two- 


without any controversial ad- 
ditions, they said. 

| At the same time, Bayh an- 
‘nounced that his Constitu- 
jtional Amendments Subcom- 
mittee will hold hearings in 
\June on two separate meas- 
lures calling for constitutional 
lamendments to give Washing- 
iton representation in Con- 
gress. 

Kennedy has said he does 
not want to jeopardize the 
Ichances of the electoral re- 
form bill and added that he 
does not think his D.C. amend- 
ment would hurt it, but may 
aid its passage. 

A spokesman for Kennedy 
said yesterday that if it be- 
jcame clear that D.C. represen- 
tation would drag down the 
electoral reform measure, 
Kennedy would “reassess” his 
|position, 

The National League of 
Women Voters presented peti- 
jtions with more than 1.2 mil- 
lion signatures backing con- 
gressional representation for 
Washington yesterday to Bayh, 
Sen. Edward W. Brooke (R- 
Mass.) and Reps. Frank Hor- 
iton (R-N.Y.) and Gilbert Gude 
I(R-Md.). 
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For Post May 
Be Held | May E 


By eine L. Neyer 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

Mayor Walter E. Wash- 
ington left the door slighily, 
ajar Yejterday to a personal 
bid {6% the job of nonvoting: 
Districh. delegate in the 
House. 

In response to a reporter’s 
question as to whether he 
would prefer: the new post to 
his present job, he replied,“T 
don’t know.” 

Pressed on the question, the 
mayor added later, “I’m not 
ready to say. I haven’t really 
thought about it.” F 

The election for the first 
District congressional repre- 
sentation in a century is likely 
to take place by May 1, accord- 
ing to the timetable in the bill 
now awaiting President Nix- 
on’s signature. 


Considered by many the, 


most formidable candidate if 
he wants the job, the mayor 
has reportedly told those close 


to him that he is not imter- 


ested. However, one insider 
yesterday termed the mayor's 
fisal decision a “toss-up.” 
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The delegate’s job, the’ 
mayor said, will entail “a 
great deal of work in commit- 
tee and subcommittee. ge 
delegate will be on the inside 
In executive sessions, he can, 
espouse our cause. : 

“In the corridors and when 
the doors are closed,” he con- 
tinued, “he will interpret the 
needs of the District. The only 
thing he doesn’t have is the 
vote, and that is just for the 
interim.” The mayor said the! 
delegate “gets us one step, 
closer to home rule.” 

While the D.C. board of 
elections has not yet issued a! 
schedule, Senate passase of 
the bill Wednesday establishes’ 
a time frame of the election. 

The bill says the entire 
process must be compicted’ 
within seven months. This in-| 
cludes a primary, genera} elec-: 
tion and posibly two runofis if, 
winning candidates fall short of, 
40 per cent of the vote. 

The seven-month period is: 
to begin the first of the month: 
after the President signs the: 
bill into law. 

With candidates permitted 
to circulate nominating peti- 
tions 99 days before the pri- 
mary,. this contest could not be 
held until early January. Jack: 
Bindeman, BAG. elections 
board chairman, said vester- 
day no formal timetable will 
be announced until the Presi- 
dent signs the bill. 

The delegate chosen by Dis- 
trict voters will get the stand- 
ard $42,500 congressional sal- 
ary, have an office and staff of 
14 and introduce bills and 
offer amendments. 
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An effort to draft Mavor 
Walter E. Washington as aj 
eandidate for the city’s non-| 
jvoting delegate to the House} 
1of Representatives is under | 
aan , led by the mayor’s long-| 
|time associa eand former D.Cy 
Cor por Mast 4 
Ts Duncan c : 
Duncan, now a Jawyer in 
‘private practice, confirmed 
ivesterday that he is organiz- 
ling behind-the-scenes effort to- 
| gether with Joseph ij. Rauh 
Jr., iormer head of Americans 
| for Democratic Action, Howard 
i University law professor Frank 
Reeves, former Washingion 
iHome Ruie Committee Chair- 
{man Richard K. Lyons, and 
(farmer City Couneilman J.C. 
Turner, president of the Great- 
er W ashington Central Labor 
Council. 

The effort also has recruited 
Dies National Committee- 
woman Flaxie M. Pinckett. 
Miss Pinkett was on the slate 
of delegates to the 1968 Demo- 
fecratic convention pledged to 
the late Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and led by the Rev. 
Channing J. Phillips. Myr. Phil- 
ilips, announced Monday that 
the is running for the delegate 
‘post, 
| Duncan said that the mem- 
‘bers of the group are contact- 
‘ing leaders and - influential 
| persons to urge them to urge 
the mayor to run. He said 
there was ‘no formal vetition: 
ibeing circulated, and that he\ 
{Wasn't prepared to make a de-' 


9 we (ry ine as 


| of the “Draft the Mayor” ef-|. 


‘finitive announcement on the 
“success of the effort in terms 
‘of numbers, Duncan also said 
; the mayor has given the yroup 
‘no commitment that he would 
Prun. 

The mayor said yesterday 
‘through a spokesman that he 
“has a job” and has “made na, 
decisions” about the delevate 
;race 

Technically the mayor 
-wouldn’t have to decide until 
iDec. 14 if he decided to be a 
candidate in the January pri-t 
‘mary, or until Feb. 22 if hs de- 
cided to bypass the primaries 
and run as an independent in 
the general election. However, 
Dunean noted that waiting so 
long would allow other candi- 
dates to build up momentum. | 


In addition to Mr. Phillips, 
| who is D.C. Democratic na-! 
tional committebman, the Rev.: 
| Douglas FE. Moore, head of the: 
Black United Front, two less! 
| widely known Republicans, 
i have announced that they are| 
running for the delegate post. 
Others are expected to decide | 
shortly. | 

Duncan and other members 


fort say they feel Mayor Wash- 
ington is the only candidate 
behind whom all factions in| 
the city could unite. | 

Mr. Phillips’ supporters, | 
who have been anticipating| 
that such a move would de-; 
velop for the mavor, describe! 
it as including those portions | 
of the Democratic party who! 
lost influence in party affairs, 
when the pro-Kennedy forces}: 
took control in 1968. ( 

Miss Pinkett is at least one 
aboard the Mayor Washington 
movement, however, who: 
would not fit into that analy-!] 
sis, 

Interviews with the propo-| 
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Political feelers going out 


Delegate candidates 


As of today, only the Rey. Douglas Moore, 
fiery leader of the Black United Front, has 
announced candidacy for District delegate to 
Congress. : 


But, others are now beginning to let their 
interest be known in the race for the $42,500-a- 
year, non-voting office which will give the peo- 
ple ofthe District their first voice in the House 
in this century, F 

The Rey. Channing Phillips and Col. Hassan 
Jeru-Ahmed are two of the potential candi- 
dates who have political feelers out. testing 
public opinion. a 

On Oct. 21, nominating petitiods can be cir- 
culated. The primary is scheduled for Jan. 2] 
and in the next two weeks Mr. Moore is ex- 
pected to get a few opponents. 


Yesterday at a press conference In a swank 
private club in Northwest, the people who 
have been testing: public sentiment for Mr. 
Phillips said the time was right for him to 
; announce his candidacy, .. “"+ 


___Mr. Phillips, 42, the District's Democratic 
‘National Committeeman, did not attend the 
-press conference. Later he would only say, 
““T've been in touch with the committee. I 
‘think by this weekend I will be able to con- 
clude any additional conversations | have with 


them. I will make a decision on whether I will. 
. become a candidate by the beginning of next 


week.” 


The list of names in the Citizens Committee 
for Channing Phillips for Congress reads like a 
Who's Who of Washington — Philip M. Stern, 
philanthropist; Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Cafritz, 
real estate; Canon John Walker, Washington 
National Cathedral: William Simons, president 
of Washington Teachers Union; Lloyd Syming- 
ton, president of the National Symphony Or- 


chestra and a host of others in law, govern-_ . 


ment and education. 


Dr. James Cheek, president of Howard Unl- 
versity, told the gathering of Channing sup- 
porters that the man “has character, ability 
and national reputation. He {s against the war 
and a fighter for civil rights.” ) 
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popping up 


Bruce Terris, chairman of the Democratic 
Central Committee, also was at the press con- 
ference. He said Mr. Phillips had the support 
of most of the committee members, but “‘the 
committee will not as an official body endorse 
him... it should be an Open primary race.” 


Col. Hassan Jeru-Ahmed, commander of the 
Blackman’s Volunteer Army of Liberation and 
chief of the Blackman’s Development Center, 
said he also would make a decision on possible 
candidacy next week. 


“T don’t know what my decision will be right 
now. I’m talking to people and it's been very 
favorable, I probably will run,”’ he said. Col. 
Hassan also felt that Mayor Walter Washing- 
ton will seek the office ‘‘and switch from Dem- 


ocrat to Republican to offset Mr. Phillips.’ 


Mayor Washington has refused to answer 
questions concerning his possible candidacy. 
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_ New delegate candidate 


Ira Mosley, 47, industrial arts teacher and 
political amateur, today is launching his cam- 
paign as an independent candidate for the Dis- 
trict’s non-voting delegate to the Hovse.- - 

Mr. Mosley, who is black, announced his 
candidacy yesterday at the plush Sheraton 
Park Hotel, a striking contrast to most of the 
other 13 candidates who chose on-the-street lo- 
cations for their announcements. Mr. Mosley 


Said his “‘people’s program” had the endorse- 


ment of outstanding business and educational 
leaders, altho he declined to name them. The 
Hamilton Junior High School teacher also said 
he was receiving $225,000 from undisclosed 
sources to finance a television and door tadoor 
‘campaign. ANTTor erat) 

“T can offer Wastiastor ths?) bshin ation - 
of intelligence, militancy, balance, open-mind- 
edness, persuasiveness and diplomacy ... 
combined into a force to make this a democra- 
cy,” he said. 

Mr. Mosley, of 5212 Fourth-st nw, said he 
also wanted to create opportunities for the 
black man, not just in employment, but in 
ownership of companies. 
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By MICHAEL ANDERS 
Star Statt Writer 

John A. Nevius bas been 
Waging astrangely sitent cam- 
paign in his bid to become the 
District’s non-voting delegate 
to the House. That’s the way 
he has it planned, and that’s 
the way it has to be. 

Nevius is a minority candi- 
date twice over. He is white in 
a city 70 percent black. And he 
is a Republican in a city 
where 8) percent of the regis- 
tered voters are Democrats. 

Thus, Nevius feels, the Dem- 
ocrais regard the winner of 
their primary on Jan. 12 as 
having the seat sewn up. For 
that reason, he thinks, they 
are making their move now. 

On the other hand, as the 
best-known Republican in the 
race and a former City coun- 
cilman, he expects an easy 
victory in the primary. His 
Strategy calls for a big splash 
toward the March 23 general 
election when his Democratic 
opponent is apt to be coasting. 

In the general election 
face-off, Nevius said “perhaps 
Joe (Yeldell) would be the 
toughest”? Democratic oppo- 
nent. Yeldell, a City Council- 
man, has not yet announced 
whether he will run. 

His second reason for not 
running hard at present is 
more personal, he said in an 
interview. His job as a lawyer 
prevents him from campaign- 
ing all day, particularly since 
one of two’ partners is now on 
a fellowship at Stanford. 

The second partner, he add- 
ed quickly, is in for a bigger 
Share of work after the pri- 
mary. 
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NON-VOTING DELEGATE RACE 


Four other Republicans 
have announced their candida- 
cy, including Dr, David Dab- 
ney, Joseph G. W. Parry-Hill, 
Carey Grier, and the Rey. Vic- 
tor Buksbazen. None is very 
well known. 

Although Nevius said he is 
not “kissing off the primary,” 
he certainly has not been 
worrying about it. He has yet 
to devise a comprehensive 
campaign strategy, an organi- 
zation structure as a platform, 
and he is just now putting to- 
gether a finance committee 
and a “bright” group for his 
“think tank.” 

Nevius said he has no 
money fears. Since he believes 
he will get funds from the 
D.C. Republican Central 
Committee. The local Gop 
took in $50,000 as its share of 


@ national fund-raising party 


last week featuring Vice 
President Spiro Agnew. 

The pipe-smoking Nevius 
has been active in civic affairs 
for over a decade. His first 
political task was as D.C. fi- 
nence chairman for ferzer 
Pennsylvania Gov. William 
ocranton—a man he has yet to 
meet—during the 1964 presi- 
dential prim ary. ' 

Nevius is known to most Dis- 
frict residents for hig city 
council service, He alsa has 
been prorninent in the city’s 
10me-rule efforts, haying 
worked on legislation that 
gave D.C. residents the right 
to vote in presidential con. 
tests, to elect their own schoo] 
board, and te choose a nonvot. 
ing congressman, . ~ 

Nevius said his “basic gut 
notion’ on a successful elec- 
tion formula is based simply 
on the city’s polygamous polif- 
{cal mixiure. District resi- 
Hents. he said. ‘are less likely 
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than the typical American to 
vote partisan or ethnic lines. 

And he said a lot of Demo- 
crats are tired of being in the 
‘pocket of one party.” 

“The worst thing that can 
happen in this nation is for us 
to become polarized to one 
party,” he said. But Nevius 
said he has not been in contact 
with the White House or the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee for campaign help. “It’s a 
local campaign,” he said. 
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: Congress. 
} At a District Building press 
‘had given the situation careful 


By BARRY KALB a AA? 


Star Staff Writer 
Mayor Walter E. Washington 
will not be a candidate for the post ofnonvoting delegate to! 


202 


| 
{ 
today confirmed reports that he, 


| 
conference, the mayor said he' 


thought, and had come to the 


conclusion that “I can be of greater service to thecity in my 


ipresent post.” 

He added, however, that his 
{o mean that he considers the 
Inewly created congressional 
‘post unimportant. He noted that} 
‘he had personally worked hard| 
‘to convince congressmen to ap- 
prove the delegate’s post. 

Many officials—including Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass., 
urged that the District be given 
no Hill represpntation short of 
a full-fledged congressman with 
voting powers But the mayor 
argued that ever a nonvoting de-| 
25 vitally im- 
ty. 


Unfinished \Business 


Partially respensible for his 
decision today, the mayor said, 


legaie post W 
portant to the 


was the fact thet his governy) 


ment has many unfinished items 
of business—he cited the re- 
pbuilding of the riot ‘corridors As 


decision should not be construed! 
oreo ee e 


ee 


morning to pih the mayor down| 
on at least what type of person| 
he would like to occupy the! 
city’s first / congressional seat! 
since 1875./ But the mayor re- 
fused to janswer any of the) 
questions./ 

There has been speculation 
that Cit Councilman Joseph| 
Yeldell’/ would enter the race 
with Washington’s endorsement. 

; 


Strong Candidate 


/Yeldell, an active advocate of | 

solving the problems of the| 
kity’s black population since 
joining the council, would be 
considered a strong contender 
for the post if he ran. 


Leading candidates so far are! 


one. He added that he feels jae the Rev. Channing E. Phillips,’ 


city needs “continuing 
stable leadership” to. finis! 
business adequately. \. 

Under questioning by news- 
men, the mayor said he has not 
decided to back any particular’ 
Celegate candidate, but did not! 
rule out alater endorsement. | 

Reporters tried at length this} 


{his } 


| 


LnqiD.C. Democratic national com- 


miticeman, and the Rev. Walter 
E. Fauntroy, former City Coun- 
cil vice chairman. | 

More than 20 persons have an- 
nounced their candidacy for the: 
post so far with a primaryi 
schedwed Jan. 12 and a general 
election on March 23. 
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~ Pla mit es fe bond poe . oe ene ay 
of | Lull Buu i LOS ~ ie at i GLeCaie e race 


Washington’s Democratic national commit- 
te eman, the. Rev. Channing Phillips, today an- 
ced his candidacy for non-voting delegate 
1@ District to the House ae Representa- 

f ee 
ie Rev. Mr. Phillips? 11 id’ fHe anhounce- 
ment, which has been expected for several 
weeks, in the District Building where he was 

UIT inded by a group of applauding follow- 
Last week he was endorsed by Howard 
rsity’ President James Cheek and 23 of 
the 23 members of the pemaciaie Central 
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By MICHAEL A 


Star Staff Writer 


Former Washington City 
Councilman John A, Nevius to- 
day became the first prominent 
white Republican to sek the Dis- ; 
trict’s gonvoting seat in the 
House. ‘ 

At a midmorning news con- 
ference Nevius, 50, said he en- 
tered only after “thoughtful 
consideration’ and “persistent 
encouragement from both black 
and white leaders.” 

Admiiting he was a “distinct 
‘underdog” in a city 70 percent 
-blaék and 80 percent Democrat- 
ic, Nevius said he believed Dis- 
‘trict residents will not ‘follow ! 
marrow 

:ses’’ in Seen ae the best qual- { 
iified candidat 

“IT believe havé a fighting 4 
‘chance}” said the/ treasurer of 
‘the GOP Centyal Committee 
here, ‘“‘and that’s all I ask. ei 

Later \today/ the Rev. Walter | 

.E. Fauntroy/a Democratic can- 
didate, scheduled to an- 
.nounce that Clifford P. Alexan- 
der, former chairman of the fed- 
eral Equal Employment Oppor- 
,tunity Commission, is joining his 
campaign. = 


ae 


“The Rev. Mr. Paillins: said tect the peferay 


artisan or ethnic impul- ; Nevius, 


i formed City Council in 


election would fall on his Nara fay—a radiate ‘he 
always celebrates. “I intend to have reason . 
to celebrate it again next year,’ he said. ‘ine - 
Rev. Mr. Phillips: did not detail a campaign . 
platform but he did say he would certainly . 
work to have House members who exhibit a: 
lack of interest ini the District’s problems re- 3 
moved from the District committee. ey 

The Rev. Mr. Phillips is the third man’ to: 
announce his candidacy. Yesterday Dr. David - 
Dabney, so far the only Republican candidate, | 
announced and last week the Rev. Douglas 
Moore, head of the Black United Front, said 
he would he a candidate. 


se 


a 
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Alexander will concentrate on 
promotion and hiring in the fed- 
‘eral and local governments. He 
cited as an example of “institu- 
‘tional racism” the Civil Service 
‘Commission which, according to 
‘Alexander, has only one recent- 
ly hired black among 49 persons 
-in super-grade positions. 


Both Alexander and former 
icity council chairman John 
‘Hechinger turned down cam- 
ipaign co-chairmanships for the 
;Rev. Channing E. Phillips, an- 
other Democratic candidate, be- 


i ene 
‘fore joining Fauntroy. 


, In addition to Nevius, Joseph 
7G. W. Parry-Hill, a white engi- 


heer, and David H. Dabney, a 


black psychiatrist, have an- 
nounced plans to enter the Re- 
publican primary. 


who was named“ by 
President Johnson to the newly 
1957, is 
director of the Office of Rene w al 
Operations for the D.C. Redevel- 
‘opment Land Agency. He has 
been active in the civil rights 
‘movement andthe fight - for 
home rule. 
Nevlus’sannouncement 
brought to eight the number of 
persons in the race. This in- 
cludes three Democrats, three 
Republicans and two independ- 
ents. 
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By MICHAEL ANDERS~ 
Star Staff Writer “ && : 
The Rev. Walter E. Rauntroy, 


‘former vice chairman of the 


D.C. City Council and president , 
‘of an urban renewal group in the! 
Shaw area, today announced his' 
candidacy ; for the District’s' 
+Mopeyoting “House delezate seat) 
Pang) Trahe wan empnatiic, out-! 
and-out /declaration that he} 
would win. 
H Exuging an aura of infectious ' 
Self-confidence, Fauntroy stood 
‘on the steps of his home at 92° 
Wessminster St. NW  to’“tell 
‘Confress—friend and Jee alike 


— fo ‘get ee here I 


come’.” 

. His rousing sne€ch was met by 
cries of “amen, amen,” “right 
on\” and Ipud applause for the 40 
to 5Q_supporters and neighbors. 
‘Delivering more of a campaign 
Speech than an announcement, 
‘Fauntroy said he not only ex- 
pects to have a voting voice on 
che House District Committee. 
'but that he ought to be its chair- | 
‘man. 8 
:- As Fauntroy—his father, his 
;Wife and young son at his side — 
‘addressed the crowd, his sup- 
‘porters passed out blue “Faun- 
‘troy for Congress’ bumper stick- 


ters. At the same time, support- _ 


fers of the Rey. Douglas E. 
|Moore, Black United Front lead- 
ter and another candidate for del- 
regate, distributed leaflets asking 
! for Campaign contributions and 
votes. i 
Fauntroy, 37, said, “There is 
no one in this town with more 
friends in the halls of Congress 
than myself.” 
“The platform will come from 
the people ... and the day- 
to-day work, knowledge, swea 
and trial-and-error that have. 
been piled un by a hard-working 
cadre of leadership spanning ev- 
See DELEGATE, Page A-!' 
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DELEGATE ©)”. 


. Conlinned Krom Page A-1 
TY spectrum of District affairs 
ws fe said. 

Fauntroy said he was drop- 
ing from his campaign the 
erm “delegate” because he 
slans to act justasa congress- 
aan. 

Fauntroy said he was not wor- 
cied about working with “antic 
Vistric,” congressmen becaise 
re had numerous friendly law- 


nakers who would offset the 
song 
anti’ ere, 


bupporterePresent 


He aid he would tell “my. 


Tiends ofthe District (congress- 
men) to stand up and be counted 
or Pll be paying visits to friends 
‘in their district.” 

Among — supporters present 


were Polly Shackleton, former 


city councilwornan, former Ju- 


‘Veniie Court Judge Marjorie 
‘Lawson; James Gibson, presi- 
dent of the Washington Planning 


jand Housing Association, and 
ees City Council Chairman 
{John Hechinger. 


| Fauntroy is head of the Model 


{Inner-City Community Organiza- 
‘fon (MICCO) which is planning 
shaw’s urban renewal process. 
He is also pastor of New Bethel 
Baptist Church, 1739 9th St. 
N.W., and a Washington repre- 
sentative of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference. 
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| Arture Griffiths 
{ x tt an): eae 


acta 
Ee ep es ed me 


By MICHAEL BERNSTEIN 
Artguro J. Griffiths sat in 

| front of the camera and the 
: reporters and explained how, 
if elected D.C. non-voting dele- 
gate, he will see that “no in- 
ner city resident will go home 
hungry or go without a place 
to sleep or without clothing.” 
“We'll pool our resources,” 
he said, announcing his candi- 
dacy. “. .. we'll establish the 
unity of the inner city, solve 
the crime problems Eso 
that our immediate brothers 
can be assisted.” 
Mr. Griffiths is the 60-year 
old (“I don’t look it. I look 
like a young hippie’) founder 
and development specialist 
with the Washington Ghetto 


Industrial Development and 
Investment Corp. The corpora-" 


tion was formed a year and a 
half ago, he said, and altho no 
programs have been begun, he 
is hopeful some will. The main 
problem has been that the or- 
ganization “is not funded by 
anyone, he explained. 


wwe a re = 


eat Coe eh 


He said he will run as an 
independent. “It’s the Lindsay 
approach.” This means I will 
have no obligation to a party 
—only to the residents.” 
(Mayor John Lindsay of New 
York City ran successfully as 
an independent last year.) 

Mr. Griffiths said he is tired 
of money leaving the commu- 
nity and going to the suburbs 
and would work to keep busi- 
ness capital in the community. 
He said he’d also “‘like to see 


a city lottery. We’ve got to: 


amass capital.” 
He said he feels non-voting 


delegate is “better than a vot- ° 


ing delegate because you'd 
have the support of all the 
delegates.” 

Altho Mr. Griffiths, who was 


-born in New York, has spent 


most of his life in South Amer- 
ica, he qualifies for candidacy 
since he has been a D.C. resi- 
dent for more than the re- 
quired three years. Other re- 
quirements are that 4 candi- 


date be 25 or older; a regis- 


Washington Daily 
oy foe 


tered voter here and have no 
criminal record. 

Those involved in the Jan. 
14 primary must pick up a 
nominating petition at the 
Board of Elections Wednesday 


and get 2,000 signatures of re- 


gistered voters by midnight 


Oe We Be Reet a ee 
lm eevegqave rPace— 


| 


Dec. 14, the filing deadline. A. 


$100 check or money order is 
also required. 


- Candidates who are running 
as independents, such as Mr. 
Griffiths, can file for the gen- 
eral election March 23, but 
losing primary candidates 


the general election. 


‘can’t file as independents in — 
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By MICHAEL ANDERS AND WILLIAM GRIGG 
Star Stafr Writers 

The Rev. Channing E. Phillips, the District's Derocratic 
national committeeman. plans to amnounce his candidacy for 
the post of, noq-voting House delegate within one week, Capitol 
Hill sources said +E Smee ner wramoms 

Phillips, 42, promptly said he has made no firm decision. 

But the sources said he plans to announce his candicacy after 


President Nixon signs 
delegate bill: The Pre ike has} 
until Tuesday to sign the legisla-| 
tion, which cleared Congress | 
last week, 

At the same time, congression- : 
al sources said Phillips, who in’ 
1968 became the first Negro to! 
be considered as a presid jential| 
candidate by a major party,! 
would also announce a commit*! 
tee of supporters to nee ‘his | 
campaign. | 

Late last month, he ei for- 
mer D.C. City Council Chairman, 
John Hechiager’and Clifford Al-, 
exander Jr., former chairman of 
the Equal Employ ment Opportu- | 
nity Commission, to serve as| 
co-chairman of his campaign. : 


Both turned him down becauss |. 


| 


they felt it was too early to 
make such a commitment. | 


are) IDE. ; 


Since then, Phillips has beenr 
lining up a committee of Sup: ! 
porters and meeting with fellow! 
Democratic lawmakers and; 
community leaders to discuss 
campaign strategy. 

Phillips, former pastor of the! 
Lincoln Memorial Temple, at’ 
lith and R Streets NW and: 
chairman of the Housing Devel-' 
| opment Corporation, said the 
principal question in the talks, 
have been. whether to enter the 
primary or the general election” 
stage should he decidetorun. | 


Phillips said he has not dis- 
cussed the new post with Mayor 
Walter E. Washington, who at 
first denied interest in the seat 
but increasingly has spurned 
giving a direct answer to ques- 
tions about whether he would 
run for the post. 

House Republicans, who take 


wwe ee er 


a large part a the credit for 
cetting the delegate bill through 
Congress, have oe the Presi- 
dent to make a ceremony of its 
signing. - 

Immediately after Nixon signs 
the legislation, D.C. Election 
Board Chairman Jack Bindeman 
A$ expected to announce that a 
drive to register 18-year olds 
will start Oct . 17, sources said. 


The election board also will 
announce that primary elections 
will be held in early January for 
Democratic and Republican can- 
didates. The early primaries will 
permit 18-year olds in the Dis- 
trict to be among the first in the 
nation to vote under the new law 
which becomes effective at the 
beginning of next year. 
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Mayor urged to stay 
and ignore Fill race 


About 40 representatives of “We The Peo- 
ple.” a group which wants Mayor Walter FE. 
Washington to continue in office rather than 
run for pon-voting House delegate, stuged an 
impromptu rally in’a District building hallway 
today to plead with the mayor to cuntinuc his- 
programs and “‘not let a Repubican come in 
and destroy all you have done.”” ~ 

“He's our man,” a leader of the group of 
about 230 said. ‘He has been with us in bad 
times as well as good. He can’t have as much 
say up there (on the hill) as he does here.” As 
Mavor Washington shook hands with TeMIDEYS 
of the goup, which included delegate candi- 


date Rev. Douglas Moore, a ) 
mummy for the hel, 


“See, he’s a man, not a 


woman sz id, 


he’s a working man. He is for thepeople. 


Washington Daily News 
10/277 70 


The ranks of candidates for 
non-voting delegate swelied to 
20 today but the Rev. David 
Eaton, pastor of the All Souls 
Church, urged by many civic 
groups to run for the Hill post, 
isnot among them. 


Mr. Eaton instead threw his. 


Support to the Rev. Walter 
Fauntroy, a friend since 


school days. His decision not. 


to run actually stemmed from 
being “‘lazy,’’ Mr. Eaton said. 
“Many of you know I am 
creative,’ he told reporters, 
“but you don’t know that I am 
lazy. To have to run for an 


Office every two years is just 


too much.”’ 


Besides, Mr. 
Mr. Fauntroy is “the very 
best man for the job.’’ He 


Eaton said, 


GIGI oie 
Ge Ud ad 


backed up his support with a.’ 


$200 contribution to Mr. Faun- 


troy’s campaign. 


Meanwhile, attorney George 
W. Mitchell announced his 
candidacy and Dorothy 
O’Gwin, Garey Grier Jr. and 


gtgee 


; see 
froth 4 fread 


Arthur Robinson picked up 
nominating peititons from the 
Board of Elections. 


oat 


A student coalition is urging 
Leroy Washington, 33-year-old 


director of special projects for 
the YMCA, to run for the post. 
The _ students, representing 
most of the area colleges and 
universities, began to consider 
Mr. Washington when he 
started teaching practical poli- 
tics at Federal City College. 
Jailed once for his activities 
in the civil rights movement, 
Mr. Washington produced a 
paper about his jail term and 
his commitment to the move- 
ment. 


And, as might be expected, 
a new committee formed yes- 
terday to see to it that every 
terday to see to it that every 
eligible voter registers and 
votes, regardless of party 
preference, me 


The committee, called the 
Register and Vote Committee, 


bet Sar eee HA 
bay © gf ik Metht us 4 $ 


} of 


gare OOSi 


is headed by home rule enthu- . 
siast David Carliner and 
backed by both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties. 
Working with the Board of 


Elections, R&V has arranged 
for a registrar to be available 
at every library, every wel- 
fare office, every school and 
every shopping center begin- 
ning today to get people regis- 
tered, In addition, the group is 
seeking permission to set up 
registration booths in federal 
government buildings. ‘ 
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“By MICHAEL ANDERS 
Star Staff Writer 

The Rev. Douglas E. Moore vp nominating petit 

has asked U.S. District Court board of elections office to aa 


eras 


here to issue a temporary re- 
straining order agains: the D.C’ gens, 


Almost 30 residents, 
them Democrats, 


most of 
have picked 
ions from the 


lect the required 2,000 signa- 


tures. An esimated 200,000 resi- 


are registered in the two: 


Board of Elections’ requirement major parties. 


that independent D.C. congres- 


sional candidates secure 3,000 District 
signatures ays. primary have higher signature require- | 


candidates. / 


Judge Booey 
he would Sulé on the request 
today. Indications were that Ge- 
sell would assemble a three- 
judge panel to consider it. 


In a suit filed late Friday by 
attorney James W. Cobb, Moore 


said the election laws are ‘‘in- 


vidious and discriminatory” be- 
cause primary candidates need 
collect only 2,000 signatures on 
nominating petit! ons to become 
eligible for a place on the ballot 
while independent candidates 
need 5,000 signatures. 


Constitutional Rights Cited 


Moore, an independent, said 
this regulation deprives him of 
his “rights under the Constitu- 
tion because the primary 
candidates will have diminished 
the number of registered voters 
before the independent cand: 
dates can start canvassing.’ 


Congress wrote the provision 
into the new law creating the | 
nonvoting delegate post. Under 
the law, Democratic and Repub- 
lican primary candidates could 
begin circulating their petitions 11 


ments for the gener 
A. Gesell said than for the primary. 


-Most states, on whose laws the 
regulation is based, | 


ral election: 


| 
Time Factor at Crux 

Moore said yesterday the reg- 

ulation also hurts him because 
he will be forced to spend time! 
collecting signatures a ile the 
primary candidates, aré cam- 
paigning. 

“T will not be able to start 
until the dead of winter and this 
is designed to curta »j] the effec 
tiveness of the ind pocident, can- 
didates,” he s said. 

Moore, who also is head of the. 
lack United Front, was the 

t announced candidate to 
up petitions from ihe elec- 
1s boa ard, He was listed as 4 
~ oe in receiving i 25 
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~xever, he said that this was 
trategy miove on his part so 
could collect signatur es 
ict other candidates until 
Ww We » board he eguid not: 
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use them as an independent can-| 
cidate. | 
The suit named as defendants 
elections board members Jack 
Bindéman, Robert E. Martin 


Oct. 21. They must be filed with land Charic B. 
the elections board by midnight tion to Seckie Pc ae 
Dec, 14, 55 days later. Independ- | icer, the suit also asks that the 


ent candidates cannot circulate | regulatio 
n be declared unconsti- 
petitions until Dec. 30 and must j tational, ee 


file them by Feb. 22. 
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Mes. King Gives Boost 
To % quntroy Cai cimpaign 


LEG O47 
By ALMA co) jrally in Lie of eee de-. 


7 


Star Staff Writer ; partment store at Benning Road; 
Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr.. | and Minnesota Avenue NE. | 
came here yesterday to help the! For 10 years, she added, “he| 
campaign of her “dear friend has been our chief lobbyist in; 
and colleague,” the Rev. Walter} \ ‘ashington. Believe me, he’ 
Fauntroy, for theistrict’s-non-! | knows the CONZTEeSS. ba My | 
voting delegate seat in Congress. ‘husband depended, heay ily on his) 
“In a séries of stops at church- |judgment.” Hey 2 Z i3/0 
es and a department store park- | Fauntroy saints the crowd of| 
ing lot, the civil rights leader's! about 200 in front of a hastily | 
widow ‘recalled the early years assem bled platform that ‘‘there| 
of the Southern Christian Lead- is | ‘some power in that office if} 
ership Conference and praised the right man gets at | 
Fauntroy fer his abilities as an} | When Hosea Williams, an 
organizer and a persuader. iSCLC official, began si ngvalong, 
Fauntroy headed the \; ‘ashing. /: Who's our cong? essman, Wal-| 
ton chapter of SCLC, the ‘Atlan- ter Fauntroy!” to the tune of! 
ta-based organization fownded. high school pep songs, Mrs. King! 
by her husband, \/ left the platform to mingle with 
“We could depend on Wa alter the crowd. 
to do whatever was nece essary to| When she thought her entou- 
get support out of W ashington—irage of Fauntroy campaigners 
whether it was from the Con- was trying to move her away 
gress, the attorney general, the| from the people, she murmured, | 
President or the people of Wash-| ‘This is a political rally, that’ | 


ington,” Mrs. King said at al what it’s all about... .” 
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Goldie Johnson in D.C. race. 


Mrs. Goldie C. Johnson, president of the Me-' 
tropolitan Police Wives Associat.on, will art. 
- nounce candidacy for the District’s nonvoting - 
congressional delegate.. More than 30 ge 

contenders already are in the race, a 
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wwe ae De alte , 
District Delegate 


A strong grassroots effort has 
Sprung up in recent days to 
Graft activist Julius Hobson as 
an independent candidate: for 
the city’s nonvoting House dele 
gate seat on a platform pushing 
statehood for the District. 

Hobson, a former school 
board member who. drew the 
largest vote of any board can- 
didate in 1968, is aware of the 
| effort and has -indicated he 
would consider a draft if there 
were strong financial and organ- 
izational support. .; cy 

Ne would be. running on a 
platform. of statehood for the 
District instead of home rule 
which other candidates have 
made. their top priority if 
eletied teat ene) eee 

The effort is being led by 
Bettie Randall, chairman of the 
Ad Woe’ Committee of Citizens 
for: Hobson, who has” mailed 
more than 2,000 Ielters to Dis- 
trict residents asking them te’ 
‘consider his candidacy with fi- 
\nancial support. A 
| The letter also said Hobson 


‘had been approached by the 


group‘ and ‘“‘he has indicated 
that he would consider entering 
the race as an independent on 
ithe primary issue of statehood 
iwith sufficient support.” 
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Hobson last week said the ef- 
fort to achieve home rule by 
constitutional amendment was 
too slow and announced that the 
newly formed D.C, Statchood 
party would seek to put its 
name on the general election 
ballot on March 23, 

Hobson has filed a suit in U.S, 
District Court against the Board 


‘of Elections to make it easier 


for minority party and poor 
candidates to appear on the 
ballot. ; eee BS 
In other campaign news, The 
Revs. Walter E. Fauntroy and 
Channing E. Phillips, Demo- 
cratic contenders, have made 
public tax-return statements for 
1969 as they promised when the 
campaign began in October. 
* Fauntroy said he received a 
fiross income of $7,700 last year, 
most of it in salaries as the 
Washington coordinator for the 
Atlanta-based Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference. He 
receives no salary as head of 
the Model Inner City Commun- 
{ty Organization which is rede- 
veloping the Shaw urban re- 
newal area. ; 
Phillips sald he reecived a 
salary of $21,858 last year from 
tha nonprofit Housing Develop- 
ment Corp. and $14,137 in lee- 
ture fees for a gross Income df 
$36,646. 
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PRIMARY ELECTION AND PROFILES OF CANDIDATES 
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By GLENN DIXON 
Star Staff Wriler 
' Nine candidates for the Dis- 
ttrict’s nonvoting delegate post 
‘last night weye asked a perplex- 
,ing question: \‘What is the possi- 
-bility that thei large number of 
black candidates will split the 
tblack vote and result in the elec- 
‘tion of one of the few white 
eee \ 
* The Rey. Channing Phillips, 
‘promptly told a ‘racially mixed 
‘audience of about 150 at a 
‘Georgetown University forum 
that petition and primary runoff 
iprocedures would considerably 
|shorten the list of candidates as 
the campaign progressed. 
| “So far,” Phillips said, “there 
pare only three candidates who 
i : 
[run—myself, Walter 


Rs Democrats. 


“The rest of these gentle-|1, 


men,” Phillips added, “are just 
;out here practicing to run again 
‘in 1972.” There are 35 other can- 
|didates. 
: Moore Agrees 

The Rev. Douglas Moore 
agreed that the petition proce- 
dures would help to pare the 
‘number down—particularly, he 
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added, since they discriminated | 
against independent candidates. 
Moore, an independent, lost a 
court case to reduce the number 
of ec independents must 


} 


collect. . 

To participate in the Republi-| 
can or /Democratic primary a’ 
candidjte needs 2000 signa-| 
tures on his petition. Independ- 
ents /must collect 5,000 signa- 
tures. But Moore said he was 
stil confident the race will be 
woh by a black candidate. 

jfauntroy said the city’s black 
population has the power to de- 
ttrminé who will be elected if it 
gan organize. ‘We must pull to- 
vether the ‘nation power’ of 
slack people to give substance to 
our talk about black unity,” he 


ave actually qualified tolsaig. 


Others Doubtful 


However, some of Washing- 
n’s community leaders are not 
so hopeful. Reginald Booker, off | 
the Emergency Committee on 
the Transportation Crisis, and 
Petey Green, an ex-convict ac- 
tive in the anti-drug effort here, 
have both been trying to get 
candidates to drop out of the 
race to avert victory by a white 
candidate. 

Republican hopeful John Nev- 
ius didn’t respond to the ques- 
tion on the possible election of a 
white candidate but said he felt 
the delegate race will help “get 
rid of the political apathy that 
has existed in the District of 
Columbia for nearly 200 years.” 

When asked if he felt he could 
relate to a predominately black 
constituency, Nevius answered, 
“I feel that whether or not you 
can relate to people depends not 
on the color of your skin, but on 
what’s in your heart.” 
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| effective way to work fot mean-; various forms of cily govern-| 
ce Staff Writer ingful representation and home! ments. and adopting one for the 
Three leading Democfaticjrule.” Re rs District. 


candidates for the District’ pease (NL Fi{lip Bur-| Charter commission legisla- 
voting House delegate seat cise ton, D-Calif., today became the;tion was introduced by Rep. B. 


gree imatkedly over the home ¢.<+ congressional lawmaker to'F. Sisk, D-Calif., on the day the 


rule issue. 
endorse a candidate in announc-jfull Ho ; 
The differences emerged yes-\ing he favored Phillips. “He on eae AAD Sailer ay. 


‘terday during a debate at How-! will be a most ef ffective spokes: | 


ard University’s law school be-;man for the district,” Burton ‘That scheduled vote had marked 
tween the Rev. Channing E.|said, “and will playa very|the first time a home rule bill 
Phillips, the Rev. Walter E.|important’ part in advancing| had ever reached the House 
Sa er even Coun- | the cause of self government.” floor and many believed Sisk’s 
ee ar seunnahay The charter commission ap- proposal, never implemented, 
self-government./ proach-to heme rule calis for a; effectively undermind the self- 

It was previously yg ooh of up to 18 months on the| government drive. 
that the delegate race ould —_— 
center arcund personalties, 
since the major candidates held 
similar viewS on most’ issves 
and were égeeking pessentially 
the see vate. They all support 
home rule, but ye esterday: 

© Phillips ’ aid a charter com- 
nape he is “the most appropriate, 
approach to achieve self-| 
government. 
6 Fauntroy said he is complete- 
ly opposed to the charter com-; 
mission approach and in favor of | 
immedi ate, full self-government. 
e Ye eldell said he aiso cpposes| 
the charte r commision approach 
but aided that fiscal independ- 
ence for the city must bi 


home rule. 

In a related development yes- 
terday, Yeldell was encaors sed by| 
David Carliner, chairman of the 
D. C. Home Rule Committee.| 
Carliner will be co-chairman of' 
Yelcell’s campaign, along with 
Mrs. Flaxie Pinkett. District na- 
tional ccmmitteewoman. 

Cartiner, who resigned from 
the Home Rule Committee. said! 
he has worked with both Faun-| 
troy and Phillips, but he said! 
aiding Yeldell is “the most, 
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Two ‘“‘votemobile’’ buses are set t , 
emot ‘ 6 roll today 
In @ Campaign to bring election Info i 
D.C. residents. Mee 
The votemobiles were set to leave the Dig. 
trict building early today,to park at two locas 
tions each per day until Jan. 11, election eve 
in the D.C. Delegate contest. 


The buses are rented by the D.C. Board of 
Elections and the workers and much of the 
information is provided by the League of 
Women Voters. The interior of the buses con- 
tains Voting booths, sample ballots, and infore 
mation about the candidates. 


Delegate law upheld 


U.S. District Court Judge John J. Sirica has 
refused to cancel the District’s non-voting 
delegate election as requested by Julius Ww. 
Hobson, a former D. C. school board member, 
; Judge Sirica yesterday ruled the law creat- 
ing the congressional post was neither uncon- 
stitutional nor had the effect of making the 

istrict the Slst state. ‘i 


Washington Daily News 
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Joseph P. Yeldell, considered one of the 

: leading contenders in the D.C. non-voting dele- 

gate race, will have the number one position 
‘on the Democratic primary ballot following a 
drawing of names from a red, white and blue 
“Uncle Sam” top hat at the District Building 
ctodayo. > eee. 

The other candidates, {n the order their 
names will appear onthe Jan. 12 Democratic 
pallot -are: Walter Fauntroy, Eldridge V. 
Parks, Wilbert L. Williams, Channing Phillips, 
Kenneth C. Kennedy and Wilfred J. Cruz. 


oe The Republican candidate, John Nevius, is 
unopposed in his party’s primary. 


: _. Meanwhile, the District’s Board of Eelec- 
‘flons Was asked today to permit questions sub- 


‘inlitted by political parties on the ballot in the — 


primary elections. 
_. The formal request, which was to be filed by 
“the D.C. Democratic Central Committee, added 
to the city’s quickenning campaign pace, which 
included a.rally last night in Anacostia for 
Democratic candidates .and a formal position 
paper on education released by Mr. Phillips. 


“Bruce Terris, chairman’ of the Democratic 
Central’ Committee, said the three-page brief 
he was filing with the board of elections con- 
tends that the city’s election laws permit ma- 


jor political parties to place party. issues on, . 
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ballot slot 


party ballots, and the primaries involve purty 
ballots. 


The questions Democrats are seeking to 
place on the ballot involve home rule, whether 
police and judges should be required to live in 
the District, boosting welfare payments, 
whether more freeways should be built, whe- 
ther the U.S. should pull out of Indochina and 
a preferential poll on who the national Demo- 


cratic candidate should be fore the presidency 


in 1972. 


About 100 people turned up at Anacostia 
High last night to hear vote appeals from sev- 
en Democratic candidates for the D. C. seat in 
Congress. The debate between the candidates 
resembled a bare-knuckle brawl at some 
stages, but it remained verbal thruout. 


Mr. Yeldell, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Fauntroy 
hammered on the theme of home rule and 
“TF can do the job better than the others.” 
But perhaps the most telling point of the 
evening was scored by candidate Williams. 


Mr. Williams, a social rehabilitation worker, 
noted that “most of the citizens of the Dis- 
trict are black and poor,” yet the candidates 
are spending ‘‘considerable amounts of cam- 
paign money.” Stating. that. ‘tmoney controls.” 
he urged all of the candidates to bare the 
sources of their campaign funds to the voters. 
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By PHIL HILTS 


“Pm not going to be a non- 
voting delegate, I can count 26 
votes I have right now .. . 
fncluding Sen. Vance Hartke,” 
declared D.C. non-voting dele- 
gate candidate the Rev. Walter 
Fauntroy, as he and three oth- 
er candidates for the job cam- 
paigned last night and de- 
clared the importance of the 
post they seek. 

The Rev. Channing Phillips, 
gpeaking at The Washington 


Technical Institute and to a 


northeast civic group, also 
noted the importance of the 

st to D.C. residents. “No one 

Congress ever got anything 
done by himself, and one vote 
fn 435 won't do it either. But 
fhe delegate will have a full 
staff and funds, the power to 
{influence voting.” 

Dr. David Dabney, a Dis- 
€rict psychiatrist who has 
qorked with a number of civic 
organizations, says “it’s ridi- 
eulous to believe the non-vot- 
{ng delegate won't wield Hill 
power. He'll have all city re- 
gources . . . all lobbyist 
groups at his command.” 


Etta Horne, a welfare moth- 
er and chairman of the wel- 
fare rights group that forced 
jae in the city’s welfare 

epartment earlier this year, 
gaid:”’ If I’m put in Congress 
{ll be asking all of you to tear 


— down the walls of Congress. I 


gill expose and run out the 
crooked politicians.” 

Rev. Fauntroy explained 
that he will have support from 
at least 26 men in Congress, 


— hecanse thev understand the 


Four to meet at WTI ‘ aie 


non-vore power 


arithmetic of power politics, 
To give you an example, Sen. 
Vance Hartke in Indiana won 
by only 4,000 votes in the last 
election. 


“And 91 per cent of the 
blacks voted for him, because 
we sent in Coretta King and 
Jesse Jackson and the Opera- 
tion Breadbasket band and 
chorus to’ go thru the streets 
and get that vote out. Sen. Ha- 
rtke knows where his bread is 
buttered, and if he doesn't 
vote with me, we can send 
those people out to tell the 
black folks not to vote for Ha- 
rikes? 


“Hawaii and Alaska had 
non-voting delegates, and they 
gained statehood,” the Rev. 
Mr. Phillips said. He said the 
D.C. delegate should concen- 
trating his energies on gaining 
home rule and representative 
status rather than “emphasiz- 
ing day-to-day issues and en- 
trenching himself so he would 
be there from now till dooms- 
day.” 


Ifelected, Rev. Phillips 
said, “I'll campaign across 
the country to get national 
support for our struggle.” 


To bolster city voting privi- 
leges, Dr. Dabney suggested 
that D.C. Corporation Counsel, 
which is empowered to handle 
District misdemeanor Cases, 
should have its lawyers elect- 
ed instead of hired. 


Thru elected counsels from 
each District, he explained, 
‘we'd have personal represen- 
tation according to individue’ 
community needs.” 
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By Ivan G. Goldman 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


The D.C. delegate should 
not “interfere” in the opera- 
tion ef Washington schools, 
but should work instead to 
Strengthen the board of educa- 
tion’s powers, the Rey. Chan-, 
ning E. Phillips said yester-! 


day. | 
“Home rule must. start. 
somewhere,” he said, “and 


the schools are the best place 
to begin. The board of educa-| 
tion is elected by the people of 
Washington and it should 


~ jhave full authority over the ; 


schools.” 


At a press conference at his 
campaign headquarters at 1307! 
E St. NW, Phillips, a candidate 
for D.C. delegate in the Dem- 

}Ocratic primary Jan. 12, re-| 
‘leased a position paper on the 
‘schools, read excerpts from ups 
‘and then answered questions. 

; At his side were two men 
| endorsing his candidacy, Wil- 
liam Simons, president of the 
Washington Teachers Union, 
‘and John Sessions, a former 
‘member of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


“I intend to work in order to 
restrict the function of Con- 
i gress to providing the money 
‘the schools need,” Phillips 


said. “This should be done as 
a general appropriation, not! 
line by line for specific items. | 

“While I have not always 
agreed with the board of edu-' 
cation, the delegate should! 
also not interfere with the! 
School system. He should at- 
tempt to support it by finding 
adequate funds and to prevent 
congressional interference, 
but he was not elected to de- 
cide the curriculum or deter- 


mine other educational pol 
Wea,” 
Phillips clted a host of city. 
school needs, including higher: 
teachers’ salaries, more build- 


1 ings, pre-school and day care 
‘centers, and more funds for! 
' Federal City College. 


He said that the federal aye 
ernment is not paying its fair 
share toward the school sys- 
tem, and that the D.C. dele- 
gate should work to change 


‘this. 


Phillips also praised Dr. 
Hugh Scott, referring to him 
as an “excellent” superintend- 
ent of schools, 
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By MICHAEL ANDERS 
Star Staff Writer 

Two of the seven Democratic 
candidates for the District’s non- 
voting House delegate seat have 
complained that the Washington 
news media has concentrated 
press coverage on three contend- 
ers. / 

The charge was made at a 
news conference yesterday by 
Eldridge. V. Parks, a District 
insurance consultant, and Ken- 
neth C. Kennedy, an assistant to 
the president of Federal City 
College and a former member of 
the Democratic Central Commit- 
tee. 

Kennedy, also an active North- 
east Washington civic leader, 
said he is “sufficiently disgust- 


ved” that he is prepared to ask| 


the Federal Communications| 
Commission and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to investigate 
press coverage of the Jan. 12 
rimary race. 

“J think it is deplorable that 
the media has decided the prime| 
congressional candidates 


land shamefully relegated other 


candidates to defeat,” Kennedy 
said. “The people should decide 
who the major candidates are.” 

Parks said the only coverage 
his candidacy has received was 
a single spot on television sta- 
tion WETA (Channel 26). Kenne- 
dy said he has received no press 
coverage although he has “been 
out every evening (campaign- 


ing).” 


Parks said the media, through! 
its lack of coverage, “‘had al- 
ready written off the four so- 
called minor candidates.” He 
was referring to Kennedy, Wil- 
bert L. Williams, a former 
Northeast antipoverty official, 
Wilfred J. Cruz, a District higk 
school teacher, and himself. 

The three best-known are the 
Rev. Channing E. Phillips, head 
of the nonprofit Housing Devel- 
opment Corporation and the Dis: 
trict’s Democratic national com: 
mitteeman; the Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy, a former city council: 
man and head of the Model In- 
ner City Community Organiza- 
‘tion, and former City Council- 
man Joseph P, Yeldell. | 

Meanwhile, Phillips received 


the endorsement yesterday of 
|Ramsey Clark, who was attor- 
ney general in the Johnson ad- 
ministration. Clark will head a 
-\lawyers’ committee and plans to 
‘‘compaign ‘‘to the extent it will 
be helpful.” 
t Televisionstation WTOP 
(Channel 9) announced plans 
sJlast week to offer 15 minutes of 
\ifree prime time, starting Jan. 4, 
to each of the Democratic candi- 
.|\dates and unopposed Republican 
John Nevius. WTOP radio also 
will offer free time. 

Cruz and Williams, who did 
not attend the news conference, | 
said in telephone interviews they! 
both had received adequate 
coverage. Williams said that 
“some parts of the media have 


| been quite generous to me” al- 
ithough he said he is “not ac- 
i tively seeking a lot of publicity” 
and is concentrating instead on 
/personal contact. 


Cruz said he had received 
“adequate press coverage for 
what I intend to do now.” 

Kennedy said he will open two 
campaign headquarters today at 
1217 I St. NW and at the Windsor 
Park Hotel, 2300 Connecticut 
Ave. NW. Park’s headquarters 
is in his home at 1207 Farragut; 
'St. NW. Cruz’s headquarters is 
iat 3912 First St. SW. 

Williams has opened his head- 
quarters in a_ still-operative 
laundromat in the 3900 block of 
South Capitol Street. 
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Two candidates in the Dem- 
ocratic primary raee for D.C, 
delegate charged yesterfay 
that the news media has con- 
spired to exclude them from 
public view while favoring 
.three other candidates in the 
lrace. | 

“We want to show the peo-; 
ple that there are more than | 
two preachers and an ex-city 


councilman in ae race,” 
stated Eldridge V. ie who; 
was accompanied i th press,| 

by fellow aed 


conference 
Pate candidate Kenneth C. 
(Kennedy. as 


me? Rete nedy Hers “that thé 
iInews media has decided to 
| choose the candidates for the 
| people. if we want things in 
| this city to change, we have to 
‘get someone who. is not con- 
trolled by television or the 
press.” 

Kennedy claimed that the 
constant focus of the news 
media on the Rev. Channing 
E. Phillips, the Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy, and former city 

* eouncilman Joseph P. Yeldell 
“has relegated the other candi- 
dates to a position of defeat.” 

Kennedy, who was instru- 
mental in bringing a discrimi- 
nation suit against WMAL-TV, 
‘also said his lawyers are look- 
‘ing into the possibility of fil- 
(ing a simular suit against the 
‘Washington press corps” 
failing to provide equal press 
coverag ge for all candidates. 
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The Kennedy platform also 


calls for more recreational 
and cultural programs for| 
D.C. youth, an end to the Viet. 
nam War, more housing? and | 
educational! benefits for Veter- 
ans, a halt on all freeway con- 
struction in the District,.and 
home rule and a voting con: 
gressman for Washington. 

“The main way I’m different 
(from Phillips, Fauntroy and 
veldelly is" that I'nr-Gnot\a 
minister,” Parks explained. 
“Preachers. have been -put in 
the typical role of peacekeep-| 
er,” he added, ‘People are | 
tired of that. They want some: | 
one who is not committed to | 
that role.” | 

Other Democratie candi- 
dates in the Jan. 12 primary 
are Wilbert L. Williams and 
Wilfred J. Cruz. The only Re- 
publican candidate is John A. 
Nevius. 

“I am the only candidate 
who can organize this city,” 
commented Parks, who ecriti- 
cized the news media for not 
writing about his “Ten Point 
Program for a Better D. C.” 

“If I get the right kind of 
press coverage,” Parks said, 
“T can get the support I need 
to win this election.”: | 


—_> 
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ing a “policy 


which Parks said emerge 


twice Beas in The Wash-| 


ington Post 

In one Post story, the wrong! 
date was printed for a Parks’, 
cocktail party. In another 
story, the candidate's name 
was spelled “Park” instead 
Parke - 

Kennedy, 
slogan is “Save Our City,” said 
it is important that the media 


let the public know that his 
priorities 


those of Fauntroy, Phillips, 
and Yeldell, who, he says, are 


not that far apart on any of 
the issues, 


Kennedy said: fiscal auton-| 


i 


omy for the District died 
ment is his first priority, ; 
which he hopes to achieve by| 
calling for a 50 per cent in- | 
crease in the annual federal’ 
payment and by levying a 
commuter tax cn persons who 
work in the District but do not 
live here. 
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The Rev. Jesse Jackson, Chi 
cago-based Southern Christiar 
Leadership Conference leader, 
yesterday endorsed the Rev. 
Walter E. Fauntroy for D.C. 
delegate, and called the non- 
voting delegate post a “great 
step forward” toward home 
rule for Washington. 

Jackson, speaking to the 
congregation of Rehoboth 
Baptist Church, 621 Alabama 
Ave. SE, defended the concept 
of clergymen taking an active 
role in politics as part of his 
endorsement of his ministerial 


and SCLC colleague, Faun- 
troy. 
Jackson Said that Moses, 


the Old Testament prophets, 
David, Paul and other Biblical 
heroes had been political fig- 
ures, and that the church to- 
day “must cease to merely beg 
the devil for relief” but enter 
into the councils of govern- 
ment. . 
Jackson’s Operation Bread-| 
basket in Chicago has sought! 
to use boycotts and other tech-| 
niques of the civil rights move- 
ment to gain jobs and other 
economic opportunities for 
poor blacks. Jackson didn’t 
appear at two other scheduled 
appearances yesterday after- 
noon because he had to return 
to Chicago for a meeting. 
Fauntroy, in his joint ap- 
pearance with Jackson, and 
Jater at a campaign gathering 
jn a Capitol Hill home, re- 
peated his basic campaign 
theme that his work as a lob. 
byist for the SCLC on civil 
rights and voting rights legis. 
lation gives him the best cre. 
dentials for the delegate job. 


By David R. Boldt 


Washington Post Staff Writer 


Fauntroy led a group ot 
; Washingtonians who  cam- 
paigned against House District 
Committee Chairman Rep. 
iJohn L. McMillan (D-S.C.) in} 
last June’s primary. In re-| 
sponse to arguments that this 
would hamper his effective-' 
ness in dealing with the House 
unit, Fauntroy said, “I don’t 
think anyone who goes over to 
the Hill can expect to get 
power by appeasement. The re. 
alities are such that Mr. Me. 
Millan is not anxious to tangle 
\with me.” 

' In another campaign devel- 
‘opment, the Rev. Channing Eine 
.Phillips announced the forma- 
ition of Lawyers and Doctors 
for Phillips groups. The law- 
yers’ group is headed by| 
former U.S, Attorney General) 
Ramsey Clark, who formally| 
endorsed Phillips last week, 
and includes E. Clinton Baum- 
berger, Catholic University 
‘Law School Dean, and civil 
rights attorney Marian Wright 
|Edelman. 

The doctors’ group is head- 
ed by Drs. Jesse B. Barber 
and John A. Kenney, both de- 
partment heads at Howard 
University Medical School, as 
well as Dr. Roy L. Baptiste, 


nead of the Freedmen’s Den. 
tal Society. Both groups will 
solicit support and contribu- 
tions through mailings, a Phil- 
lips campaign aide said. 
Phillips also released . the 
jtext of a letter sent to each 
incoming Democratic congress- 
man asking for an appoint. 
ment to discuss his role as a 


Washington Post 
12/28/70 


néw member of what he called 
“the City Council for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Wilbert L. Williams, one of 
Fauntroy’s six opponents in 
the Jan. 12 Democratic pri- 
mary, issued a statement last 
night criticizing Fauntroy for 
bringing in outside figures 
like Mr, Jackson. and Coretta 
Scott King, who made an 
earlier appearance for Faunt- 
roy. Williams said, .. . “we 
must salve our own problems.” 
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Washington Daily News 
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The Washin gton Daily, News, Thursday, Necember, 3]; 1979: 
Portrait of a candidate ° 


VW 9 


By JUDY LUCE 

“Yeldell for Congress. .: . Yes.Well, this is 
Gladys Yeldell.”’ 

The former Gladys Gayle Johnson is seated 
behind a polished wood executive desk in the 
wall-to-wall carpeted first floor of Yeldell 


Headquarters at the corner of Connecticut-av 


and K-st nw. She is wearing a beige dress, 
trimmed at the collar in black webbing, and 
each time the beige console phone rings she 
pushes the button and in a soft and cheerful 
voice repeats her greeting. She is a volunteer 
for Joseph C. Yeidell, 38, candidate for D.C. 
non-voting delegate in the Democratic pri- 
mary. 2. Ktettne 2 Gpiee : 

Other volunteers flow in and out of the first 
floor of the headquarters, friends of the candi- 
date, former school-mates who were with him 
at Lovejoy Elementary, Browne Junior High 


* 


Ft OS lsc 
| 


This is.the first in a series of Washington 
Daily News interviews with the candidates for 
the District’s non-voting delegate seat in the 
House of- Representatives. |.“ 


* and Cardozo Senior High, IBM employes who 
_knew him when he worked there, asking 
“Where’s Joe?” er 
ey. Joe is at Doctors Hospital, at a coffee, at a 
~ church for a funeral, at a businessmen’s re- 
ception at a D.C. teachers’’ College Alumni 
! meeting, hammering away at his ‘campaign 
,. ‘themes. raged 


ee gn re er ee 
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| and be able to control its own finances. Let us 

> set up our own rules and regulations and we 
vill continue to cooperate with regional agen- 
cies. The District must have ‘the capability to 


raise. its: own revenue and spend that money 


" for the welfare of the city. 


“Anyone who earns a salary in this city 
should pay a tax on it. 
“The Metro system will help build the city’s 
‘ economy. It can be a catalist for economic 
development, as in Montreal and Toronto. De- 
velop the areas below ground SO shops and 
' stores can tie into the subway station. 


“T will go to Congress assuming each mem- 
ber is a potential ally not a hard and fixed 


al 


enemy of the District.” * 


in 


“The District must have self-determination 


E 
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“Public safety is the first civil right.” 


But perhaps Mr. Yeldell’s major theme is 
that he will not factionalize the citizens and 
interest groups in the District.i “I do not have 
the support implied from the business commu: 
nity, certainly in terms of firances. I’m con- 
cerned with the District in its catirety.” 


Mr. Yeldell and his aides—three fulltime 
workers with another to be put on the payroll 


Vote for our deleqate? 


The District’s non-voting delegate to- the 
House may have a vote after all — at least 
sometimes. . : 


That is the aim of a group of House liberals 
who want the delegate, who will be chosen in a 
March election, to vote within the House Dis- 
trict Committee. The liberals argue the new 
House reorganization bill which becomes effec- 
tive in the next session of Congress gives a 
committee vote to Puerto Rico’s non-voting 
delegate to Congress. He is called a resident 
commissioner. 
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soon — say the money for his campaign comes 
from “‘individuals and groups.” They won’t be 
more specific. Finance Chairman Charles 
Duncan, ex-corporation counsel, ex-public 
safety director (“until I was abolished’) says 
the campaign may cost in excess of $25,009, 
The headquarters rent for $900 a month for 
three ~months. “Two of them are already 
paid,” he said. 

A Yeldel! press spokesman will give a “ball 
park figure” on campaign media costs: $18,009 
for mailing, $15,000 to $17,000 on radio and TY 
time. eres 

“Well, the campaign will probably cost clos- 
er to $50,000," Mr. Duncan admits. ‘“‘But not 


more. Not $75,000." There aren’t many big 

contributors, he says. ‘‘Maybe several gave a 

$1,000. ‘No, I can’t remember who they are 
- . and I would tell you if J did.” 


One major contributor will identif 
herself, 
Mrs. Yeldell says her family is livin off sae 
Ings intended for the home she wanted to buy 
something newer than the 25-year-old 10-room 
brick semi-detached house at 1727 S-st se in 


ago. 


Anacostia, They Paid $19,500 for it six years 
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Turning Voters On 


+ Delegate Candidates Zero In 
2 On Inner-City Residen 18,5 5 
nae 2? By Joseph D. Whitaker 


Washington Post Staff Writer 


’ Nathaniel Howard, 1342 
Irving St. NW, a_ janitor- 
-cook-porter “depending on 
what’s available,” said he 
hadn’t had much time to 
“read up” on the candidates 
_in the D.C. delegate race. 

In an interview, while he 
waited for the northbound 
Colorado Avenue bus, he 
sifted through the names a 
reporter suggested, “Faun- 
{OV 2s ek OUST n* Yel- 
dell?” Howard wasn’t sure. 
me LI) working two jobs,” 
he explained, “I got bills, 
‘my radio and television 
»peeds fixing.” The bus ar- 
,Tived, Howard swung aboard 
and called back, “I don't 
‘have no time to be voting; I 
got important things to do.” 
"Among the others waiting 
for the bus with Howard at 
‘the 14th Street and Park 
Road bus stop, and through- 
‘ont the 39th precinct, the 
word “vote” turns many peo- 
‘ple off. 

» "That impression helps to 
define the nature of the 
-challenge to candidates who 
“want to win the votes of 
about — 10,500 low - income 


black and Spanish-speaking 
voters who live in this seven- 
block-wide strip of Upper 
Cardozo that runs from 
Rock Creek Park to lith 
Street NW, between Park 
and Columbia Roads. 

The 39th precinct has one 
of the city’s highest crime 
rates and one of the most ac- 
cute housing shortages. 
Along the 14th Street corri- 
dor, where a number of 
stores were destroyed dur- 
ing the riots of April, 1968, 


‘only a few. of them have 


been reopened. 

The area, which has an 
array of social problems, has 
been the focal point of many 
federally funded community 
organizations and much of 
the city’s urban renewal 
planning. 


Candidates say they are — 


working to combat the 
apathy that exists in the 
39th precinct. The Rev. 
Channing E. Phillips, for 


one, claims that a volunteer 
staff of 10 is organizing the 
precinct block by block to 
assure a strong turnout in 
that area. 


See PRECINCT, A6, Col. 4 
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But ‘success in precincts 


like 39 is probably most im- Lamont seveasemseny, 57 
portant to one candidate, | yy EEE Rta ee Lene 
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the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, 
who has aimed a major part 
of his campaigning at inner- 
city precincts. 

His radio commercials in 
ghetto “hip talk,” his pos- 
ters picturing him in denim, 
and his careful cultivation 
of the principal institution 
of inner-city Washington, 
the black church, have been 
part of this campaign. 

“The poor have been his 
‘constituency in the past,” 
says a Fauntroy campaign 
210 Cea _and he feels they 


3 


\ 


Broken lines indicate poundaries of 39th precinct, 


Outside of Phillips, Faun- 
troy, and Joseph P. Yeldell, - 
no preference was expressed 
for any other candidate by 


ean be a key factor in his 
election strategy.” Number 
39 is one of the precincts 
listed in the Fauntroy head- 
quarters as one that will get 
special attention. 

Already it appears that an 
effective campaign in this 
largely ghetto community 
cannot be hinged on issues, 
since most of the’ people 
there identify names more 
readily than political plat- 
forms. 

Interviews with scores of 
residents there indicate that 
Fauntroy does have an ad- 


vantage in terms of name 


recognition. 


people interviewed for this 
story. Eldridge Vow Parks, 
Kenneth C. Kennedy, Wil- 
bert L. Williams, and 
Wilfred J. Cruz will also be 
on the Democratic primary 
pallot. John A. Nevius is 
running unopposed on the 
Republican ballot. ; 
James Rhyne, 1819 Bel- 


‘mont Rd. NW, a gardener, is 


reluctant to give an opinion, 
but when pressed to say 
who he’d vote for if the elec- 
tion were held right now, he 
says, “I'd probably vote for 
Fauntroy he was Dr. 
(Martin Luther) King’s Man. 
I think he’s nice.” Rhyne re- 
calls having seen Fauntroy 
on television when he was a 
coordinator of the Poor Peo- 
ples Campaign in 1968. 


Music for Fauntroy 


One woman, eating a ham- 
burger at a bus Stop outside 
a Carry-out at 18th Street 
and Columbia Road, makes 
the kind of comparison that 
would be music to the Faun- 
troy Campaign Staffs ears: 
“Phillips has always been 
the most outspoken politi- 


cian, but Fauntroy has 
helped black folks the 
most.” 

Getting these “leaning” 


voters to fall in line at the 
polling places on Jane Lonis 
the problem Fauntroy and 
other candidates face. The 
precinet has shown that it 
Will turn out in large num- 
bers if the Campaign js 
lively enough and the candi- 
dates persuasive enough. 

For instance, 83 per cent 

of the registered voters cast 
ballots in the 1968 presiden- 
tial election. 
. On the other hand, the 
1969 school board race ap- 
parently held far less inter- 
est to the precinct’s Voters. 
Only 129 of the precinct’s 
1,573 registered voters voted 
—-less than 1 per cent. 

(The number of registered 
voters is far less than the 
number of people in the pre- 
cinct who are eligible to 
vote, but haven't registered. 
A conservative estimate 
would be about 1,000 addi- 
tional eligible, but unre gis- 
tered voters in the district.) 

So far there is little Sign 
that voters are developing 
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_ theory: “A lot of 
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any high degree of excite- 
ment over the delegate elec- 


. tion: Cleveland Herring, 26, 


proprietor of a grocery store 
at 3400 13th St. NW. Says, “I 


usually have a good idea 
what people are thinking, 


and a lot of People who 
come in here aren’t thinking 
about Politics.” 

Why don’t thev talk about 
politics? Herring has his 
people 
around here are on welfare . 
. . their first goal seems to 
be survival. They're trying 
to get food for themselves 
and their kids and they just 
don’t make a point of keep- 
ing up on the latest gossip.” 


Called a Sham 


Much militant | rhetoric 
_ about the campaign has 


claimed that people aren’t 
interested because they re- 
gard the post of non-voting 
delegate as a sham unwor- 
thy of attention. If that is a 
factor in the atmosphere of 
apathy that seems to sur- 
round many people in 39, it 
isn’t articulated. 

Howard, the man who was 
waiting at the bus stop, 
agrees that having a dele- 
gate “will be a good thing,” 
but he still doesn’t plan to 
vote. 

Rochell Wolfsen, of 1346 


. Meridian Pl, NW, Says she 


doesn’t think people will 
vote, “simply because they 
don’t care. They don’t be- 
lieve in happy-ever-after 
anyMore.” 

Now in the final Stages of 
the campaign (the Demo- 
cratic primary is only 13 
days away), the Fauntroy 
campaign is aimed at uncov- 
ering people who are for 
Fauntroy, and then making 
sure they get to the polls on 


ie Jan. 12; 
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Fauntroy sound trucks— 
three will be in use during 
the last days of the cam- 
paign—will crisscross the 
area carrying the candi- 
date’s message interspersed 
with rock music. 

A resident of 39 who isn’t 
connected with any of the 
candidates indicated that 
may be the best way. King 
Wilkins, founder of the D.C, 
Trojans, an Upper Cardozo 
Youth Organization, says. 
“People like to see sound 
- trucks and things like that. 
Instead of sending out leaf- 
lets, they should come into 
the community and tell peo- 
ple what the issues are with 
their own mouth.” 


Handshaking Tours 


Both Fauntroy and Phil- 
lips plan to do just that. 
Fauntroy yesterday went on 
the first of what aides say 
will be several handshaking 
‘tours through the precinct. 
He walked up 14th Street. 
accompanied by a squad of 
high school students and a 
sound truck. 

But Fauntroy has more: 
obstacles in 39 than apathy. 
While Phillips hasn’t 
pitched his campaign as di- 
rectly to the people who live 
there, he has done as good a 
job of organizing the pre- 
cinct as Fauntroy. 

Phillips has also been on 
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handshaking’ tours along 
Columbia Road and 14th 
Street. He held a Christmas 
party at Clifton Terrace and 
attended a Christmas tree 
lighting * ceremony, along 
with Fauntroy, at the Tivoli 
Theatre at. 14th Street and 
Park Road. Phillips also has 
plans for a series of house 
mectings beginning New 
Year’s Day. 

Phillips’ aides say he will 
depend more heavily on lit- 
erature, television commer- 
cials and telephoning drives 
than on a door-to-door strat- 
egy. With 10 volunteers now 
working in precinct 39, Phil- 
lips’ manpower is even with 
Fauntroy’s. 

Interviews with some resi- 
dents disclosed some sup- 
port for former City Coun- 
cilman Yeldell. “I’d vote for 
Yeldell,” stated Joseph 
Johnson, a retired police- 
man, as he was getting out 
of his car at a Columbia 
Road supermarket. “I think 
he’s closer to the Negro pop- 
ulation in this city.” 

Yeldell’s organization 
hasn’t put together a precint 
organization in 39 yet. In 
fact, considerable confusion 
seems to surround the Yel- 
dell effort, much of it be- 
cause Yeldell entered the: 
race about two months after 
the other candidates. 

When asked for the name 
of the Yeldell precinct 
leader, Yeldell’s headquar- 
ters gave the name and tele- 
phone number of a woman ‘ 
who had endorsed Fauntroy 
and said she knew nothing 
about working for the Yel- 
dell campaign. 

Yeldell, however, appar- 
ently is relying heavily on 
television commercials and 
news program exposure to 
reach the voters in 39. 
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Yeldell 


3y David R. Boldt 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
Joseph P. Yeldell, a candi- 
date for D.C. delegate, said 
yesterday that poor adminis- 
trative practices in the city’s 
school system are a prime 
eause for the state ot ete 
city’s public school system. 
Yeldell made that analysis 
in a wide-ranging position 
paper on education. Another 
candidate, the Rev. Channing 
E. Phillips, also released a 
major position paper dealing 
with proposed reforms for the 
House District Committee. 
“The plight of our schools is 
not necessarily the result of 
how much we spend, but how 
we spend it,’ Yeldell said. 
“Under the prsesent system— 
or lack of it—hard-won cash is 
actually turned back to the 
Treasury at the end of the fis-} 
cal year.” | 
Yeldell, a graduate of D.C. 
™eaachers College and a former | 
teacher of mathematics in the), 
D.C. schools, said that as head | 
of the city council’s education | 
committee, “I have been vis-! 
orous in my efforts to reduce, 


| teachers 
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Criticizes Kd 


Clark reading Plan, Yeldell 
said, “I strongly endorse the 
concept of accountability for 
... But he added, 
“They must be supplied with 
realistic standards and goals 

time and encouragement 
to continually re-educate 
themselves, and with the me) 


essary classroom materials.” 

The Clark plan would pro-; 
vide salary and promotion in-. 
centives for teachers whose 
students make outstanding 
gains in reading and arithme- 
tic. But teachers have com- 
plained that the plan provides, 
neither proper guidance for, 
teachers nor a fair method of} 
evaluating pupil performance. 
Mentions ‘Vouchers’ 

The paper also suggested 
that “it may be possible” to} 
use in the city a 


sued “treasury vouchers equal 
(in value) to the cost of a 
child’s education. Then the 
parent could shop around for 
the best education available, 
and present the voucher as tu- 
ition. Several such plans have 
been proposed, and in most of 


| them parents could send their 


administrative waste 1 oleate d : : 
te in educa-| children either to public or 


tion.” 
As delegate, he said a first 


system 
whereby parents would be is- 
| 


| private schools: 


step would be to ask the Gen-'See DELEGATES, C3, Col. 6. 


, ¢ 
eral Accounting Office to make 
a “thorough review of the ad- 
ministrative structure and pro- 
cesses of the D.C. school sys- 
tem.” 

Armed with more accurate 
management information, the 
schools would be likely to gain 
a larger share of the 1).Ca 
budget, he said. 

In a section of the paper 
that apparently dealt with the 
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Yeldell Scores 
School Practices 


tee disputes, such as his pro- 


DELEGATE, From C1 


Yeldell also said salary 


iproval be required for Com- 


scales shouldn’t force out-|_. : 
‘ mittee staff appointments and 
standing teachers to leave the! . ; Eis te 
ifor investigative reports re- 


classroom and take adminis-|, ed by the C itt 
leased by the Committee. 


trative jobs out of the Class-| TY a ae 
room to get pay increases. He | 1e Committee's select Sub- 


lauded the concept of greater Tee’ recently oseneS a 
“community participation” in| Series of sharply critical re- 
schools. ports on city government 


“He said that if elected he | agencies that were made by an 


- would advocate replacement of investigator hired by Me- 


outmoded school buildings, a Millan, and which were sub- 
government scholarship fund,/™Mitted only to some Commit- 
more vocational education, tee members for approval. 

pupil exchanges with subur-! _ Another proposal would 
ban jurisdictions, and the con- | S!V© each Subcommittee a ju- 
solidation of all D.C. public in- |"isdiction. Currently, liberals 
stitutions of higher learning |control one Subcommittee, but 
into a new “National Capital/it is never assigned substan. 
Univeristy.” In addition, a jj-| tive legislation. Phillips also 
censing procedure for Private |called for public scheduling of 
vocational schools by the Dis- hearings, which critics say are 
trict’ government should be now called with short notices 
« arted, he said. ‘or none at all to interested 


Phillips’ 7 Points sroups in the city. 


ae eta ite 
Phillips gave a seven-point Resignation Sought 


presentation of changes that; Kenneth C. Kennedy, at a 
he said would make the House !press conference yesterday 
District Committee “more re-; morning, called for the imme- 
sponsive to the people of the ‘diate resignation of Washing- 
city” until “we obtain self-Z0v-iton Postmaster Carlton G. 
ernment.” Beall and his replacement by 
Phillips first endorsed the] black District resident. 
current attempt to gain suffi- Kennedy’s press release and 
Tee ae SaGIAR Shc i statement before television 
‘ ; ie ‘cameras inadvertently identi- 
John L. McMillan (D-S.C.) as fied the postmaster as J. 
chairman. Glenn Beall, who is a Republi- 
Wants Bigger Panel can senator-elect from Mary- 


But his key suggestion as a |!@nd. 


method to reform the Commit-| _ Postmaster Beall is a candi- 
tee was his second point: ex-|date for county executive in 
-pand the Committee and add Prince George's. — Kennedy | 
‘liberal Democrats to it, an | called for his resignation to) 
‘aide said. i'“conduct a more effective| 

His other points seemed campaign on his own time and | 


-aimed at recent intra-Commit-|money.” | 


posal that full Committee ap- © 
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By David R. Boldt | “The referenda would have. 
Washington Post Staff Writer asked D.C. voters to cast yes 


: . _ or no votes on such questions 
Rep. Brock Adams (D-Wash.), a. wn, 
a strong advocate of home rule eich ivyatavor, jonté 


naga el, tas ; rule for the city, want to re- 
for thé District, last night en- wire’ city bee et 
dorsed the Rev. Channing E. : ity policemen to live in 


rsed Washington or desire addi- 
Phillips’ candidacy for nonvot- tigna] freeway construction. 


pe aie ee to we ats Bh pe neers voters also would 
o achieve me ru ave been asked to express 
the District,” Adams said, “it their preference for the stevia 
i tial for the delegate to 1972 presidential] i 
oes fdGLER: vid presidential nominee, It 
Gane OAM Seatallou | BeMtiern c Her Seat ae 
rom arounc nation. - the potential presidential 
lieve Channing Phillips will be nominees opposed this referen- 
able to do that.” dum question. 
Adams’ endorsement came at} Bruce J. Terris, Democratic 
a meeting of the Lincoln Civic' Party chairman here, and the 
Association ee the Church of Rey. Channing E.Phillips, 
the Pilgrims, 2201 P St.N.W. D.C. national committeeman, 
ae eg ae ialbee issued a statement criticizing, 
yesterday, tne D.C. board Of the board’s action as “extreme-} 
sot oie gaat Sa tne ily unfortunate,” and promis- 
request o1 the D.C. Democratic ing to file suit after the elec- 
Central Committee to place 4\tion to clarify that portion of 
list of 11 questions on the D.C. the election law. Filing suit 
delegate Democratic primary!now, they said, would “cause 
ballot Jan. 12. confusion concerning this ex- 
“Tne decision nad been tremely important election.” | 
widely expected since last} Nearly every one of the 
week when the D.C. corpora- ‘seven candidates in the Demo-' 
tion aoe ‘ a pagan cratic primary was active yes- 
opinions eget be He ‘terday in a series oh campaign} 
: ek _,events across the city. 
ferenda only in elections for yy a morning press confer- 
party officers, such as the del- ence at the District Building, 
egates to the party’s national wijpert L. Williams criticized 
~convention. -two school board members, the 
\Rev. James E, Coates and Ed- 
ward L. Hancock, for charging 
that D.C. delegate candidates 
were ignoring Anacostia. | 
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Williams, who runs his cam- 
paign from his Anacostia 
home at 3525 Nichols Ave. SE, 
said, “I have done most of my 
campaigning in Anacostia,” 
and added that all his cam- 
paign workers are from Ana- 
costia. In the afternoon, Wil- 
liams went on a handshaking! 
tour along Nichols Avenue: 
and distributed leafiets. . 

Coates and Hancock had 
made their criticism, which 
was also disputed by other 
‘candidates, at a press Sarees 
ence Tuesday morning. 

Kenneth C. Kennedy, ee 
ing to an adult education class 
at Armstrong Vocational! 
School, said that a commuter: 
tax would provide needed rev-, 
enue for the city and stem the. 
“mass rush to the suburbs.” 

He suggested that the pro- 
posal could be made palatable: 
to congressmen representing | 
the D.C. suburban areas by; 
proposing that they establish| 
Similar taxes on D.C. residents) 
who work in the suburbs. | 


| Kennedy also repeated his | 


opposition to further freeway! 
construction and his stand in 
favor of public ownership of 
the D.C. Transit System. 
Joseph P. Yeldell was en- 
dorsed by the Retirees Action 
Corps, a group of about 60 re- 
tired trade unionists who work| 
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in community activities and 
are affiliated with the Greater 
Washington Central Labor 
Council. The Council endorsed 
Yeldell within hours after he 
announced his candidacy last 
month. 

Yesterday’s endorsement 
;was a well-orchestrated pro- 
igram of praise for Yeldell, as 
a series of speakers com-' 
imended him as a “tough man, 
mentally and physically” who 
would “fight for the District.” 

Lawrence Oxley, 83, former’ 
Assistant Secretary of Labor: 
‘under five presidents, begin- 
ning with President Franklin | 
D. Roosevelt, endorsed Yeldell | 
and praised his record of serv- 
ice on the D.C. City Council. | 

Yeldell, who arrived late,' 
told the group he had no spe-! 
cifie proposals for the elderly, 
but expected that he could 
count on the group to provide: 
guidance. His endorsement! 
,was unanimous. No other can- 
ididate addressed the 
group. 

Candidate Eldridge V. Parks 
was endorsed by Charlie J. 
Black. Black was one of a 
number of announced Demo- 
cratic candidates unable to 
gather the required number of 
Signatures to appear on the 
ballot. 

At a news conference, Black 
, first roundly criticized the 
‘media for concentrating on! 
‘what he called the three “lead- 
ing candidates.” He then said, 
“It is unfortunate that I have 
not qualified for the ballot... 
For the sake of remaining in 
.the primary, I will support 
Mr. Eldridge V. Parks.” 

The Rev. Walter E. Faun- 
troy also was out shaking 
hands in two separate tours, 
one through Southwest Wash- 
,ington, the other along 14th 
|Street NW. 

Thirteen persons picked up: 
‘petitions as independent can-! 
didates from the board of elec-! 
‘tions yesterday. If they gather 
5,000 ‘signatures, they will | 
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qualify for the March 23 gen- 
eral election, along with the 
winners of the Democratic andi 
Republican primaries, 

In addition, representatives 
of the Statehood Party picked 
up forms needed to qualify 
that party as a designation on 
the general election ballot. 
The party is seeking to draft 
Julius Hobson. 

The 13 who picked up peti- 
tions are James E. Harris, 2621 
39th St. NW; Ira L. Mosley, 
5212 4th St. NW; the Rey. 
Douglas E. Moore, 2628 Mon- 
roe St. NE; Dr. David H. Dab- 
ney, 456 M St. SW; John W,) 
Cleaton, 124 3d St. NE; Doro- 
thy O’Gwin, (no street address, 
given). 

Also, Goldie C. Johnson, 906 
lith St. NW; Thomas W,! 
Moore, 1518 9th St. NW; Lucy' 
Mayberry, 1860 Mintwood Pl! 
NW; Robert J. Artisst, 1353 
Otis St. NE; Tomlinson D. 
Todd, 770 Columbia Rd. NW; 
William H. Jones, 46 Channing 
St. NW, and Floyd H. Agosti- 
nelli, 1801 Kearney St. NE, 
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Adams Adds — 
Fauntroy to 
His ‘Choices’ 


| Rep. Brock Adams (D-Wash.): 
jannounced Wednesday night’ 
‘that he thought the Rev. Chan- 
‘ning E. Phillips would be an 
‘excellent D.C. delegate. Yester- 
\day. he added he thought that 
to Rev. Walter EH. Fauntroy 
‘would be first-rate too. 

' The adjustmeht of position 
‘by the leading liberal member 
on the House District Commit- 
itee reportedly was the result 
iof some artful arm-twisting by 


i 
i 
i 
{ 
1 


'Polly Shackleton, a key Faunt- | 


iroy supporter, a long-time as- 
‘sociate of Adams, and former 
D.C. Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman. 

She and Fauntroy confronted 
‘Adams in the halls of Congress 
‘yesterday, and won his ap- 
‘proval of a statement lauding 


: 


- Fauniroy’s “wonderful record” 


‘on the City Council and in= 


working for civil rights leg- 
islation. 


Adams, who said Wednesday. 


‘he thought Phillips could best 
yally national support for home 
irule, was understood to still 
[personally prefer his first 
‘choice, but to be sorry he got 
‘involved. 


; “7 certainly would not take 


ithe position of telling District . 


‘residents whom they should 


vote for,” the representative, 
from Seattle said in his state-. 


ment yesterday. 
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Ry ree rp. Boldt nN thi e cool articul: ator Ol cat sta nder to the oneumn, po- 
Washinton Fusi Statt wee Z—~ 4 and reason in live conf ae t litical mayhem among Dem- 
earerwenthedocat nbc viata fs eee ce abe sear perreveetree! j ” . c 
The list of po! litical profes- ise with | construclion ocratic contenders. But he 
sionals and kk f° sl teaders who workers, DC hous Clap 
' members and ex-convicts. 


has already signed on for | 


pare ee i sone LOr an- Nir g Sen Te re er the general ejection cam- 
other D.C, deiesate ecandi- : at ancicare, re : M raoaie e 
date to guide strategy, lead tev. Walter EF. Fauntroy, paigu ae Ce HEISE 
organizations or hone im- has gathered around hima ing -firm of Bailey, Dear- 
aves, has reached a point younger, less well-known bourff, Rowen, Ine., success- ; 
where it’s difficult to icli group of political profes- ful specialists in liberal Reps 7 
the players vitithout 2. pro- sionals. His kev strategists ublican campaigns, é 
dnt. fivys }isj= Jo), are Douglas Patton, a: law- Rut what is probably ‘| 
Héorewith, ‘thon, aor osram: yer, and Jehu Wilson, a vet- more intricuing than the po- ¢ 
Most glamorous, perhaps,  etanofr Andrew Young's un- litical professionals brought 
are the two big-nanie voliti- uecessful cong) essional on board is the manner in 
cal media advisers now on Campaign in Atlanta. Also which the Democratic candi- * 
the beaches of two of the Working wilh Fauntroy is — dates have carved up the : 
candidates vying in the commercial and cocumen- pre-existing party structure 
Demoeratie primary Jan. 62. tary  fiim-maker Garrick and brought to bear cther 
Napolitan Associates, tne., Dowhen and demogirapher organizations with which { 
purveyors of political advice | Jerry Pitzgerala. ; they are affiliated. Fe 
to Marviand Gov. Marvin Kennedy aiso said he had -The backbone: of insur- 1 


ance man Eldridze V. Parks’ 4 - 


Mandel last fall, is helping Suppert from  businessme 
1 campaign, for instance, is 


mold Joseph P. Yeldell’s; and civie leaders in his 


self-chosen imace as the | Northeast Washingion home the member's of the men’s : 
“candidate of reason and base. j-club at his church, St. Ga- 
unity.” ; Republican John A. Nev- briel’s, 26 Grant»Circle NW- * 

Charles Guggenheim’s ius, unopposed in his party’s His campaign manager, ‘| 
Guggenhcim Productions, primary, has to date run a James Green, is a iellow ; 
Inc., fashioned the current low-profile campaign, re- parishioner there. é 
commercials depicting the portedly being content in |: pan INE I RTE MN 
Rev. Channing E. Phillips as ok role gs in innocent by- 
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Williams Draws 


Washington Post 
Uy Aaya ia’ 


This is the fourth of seven 
profiles of candidates seek- 
ing the Democratic nomina- 
tion for congressional dele- 
gate from the District of 
Columbia. The articles are 
appearing in the crder of 
the candidates’ positions on 
the ballot. 


By Henry Aubin 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Walking down the icy 
streets, shaking the hand of 
every person he meeis, get- 
ting little recognition but 
often a smile, that’s how 
Wilbert L. Williams is 
spending much time and lit- 
tle money in his quest to 
overcome obscurity and go 
to Congress. 

At 32, the slight, conserva- 


tively dressed candidate in | 


the Democratic primary 
election for D.C. delegate is 
in his final year as a law 


student at Howard Univer- . 


| sity. 


homes, making speaking en- 


| gagements and appearing on 
/television and radio when- 
ever the time is free. 


Williams, who staked out 
a hard-line position on crime 
early in the campaign, calls 
“crime and the illegal sale 
of drugs the No. 1 priority 
for the delegate.” He is the 
only candidate to support 
the controversial “no knock” 


' legislation. 


He will win, he says, be- 


cause voters are getting the , 


message that only his | 
“strong, energetic’ voice 
can help “turn this city 


around from the decay it is 
Lise 

The cost of getting this 
message across, he says, has 
so far run to no more than 
$250. No buttons, no bum- 
perstickers, no advertising 
and, it turns out, no en- 
dorsements from organiza- 
tions either. 

But he’s campaigning 
“day and night, seven days a 
week,” making street tours 
of the city, shaking hands at 
bus stops and in shops and 


ees 


His campaign staff, which 
he estimates consists of an 
average of fewer than 10 un- 
paid persons working each 
day, includes relatives, 
friends, housewives and stu- 


dents. 
Managing the loosely or- 
ganized campaign is 20- 


year-old Hayward Johnson, a 
former Federal City College 
student who says he is NOW 
drawing unemployment 
compensation. The candi- 
date’s wife, the former Cath- 
erine Lemons of Missourl, 
has been unable to play an 
active role because of a re- 


_ cent back operation. 


Williams, in his first ven- 
ture into the political world, 
says, “I?m not running so 

I that JT can get a name for 
myself for something else. 
I’m running to Win 
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By JUDY LUCE | j \ But it is clear that Mr. Kennedy’s campaign 
iS not running Smoothly and. he, despite the 


‘i ; 
f am a_ serious | politician’s bravado of “being number one by 


candidate,” Kenneth the 12th,” js discouraged, He snaps at one of 
C. Kennedy said ag | the young men who does not know the address 
he sat behi nd the | of the Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 


ment building where Mr. Kennedy was to 
Speak at noon. “Look it up In the phone book, | 


bridge table, his 


enormous girth bulg- I shouldn’t have to do that. You should have it 

ing over the sides of | ready for me.” 
afolding chair in | .. He tried to improve his press coverage by : 
room 220 of the Wind- | hiring a professional media aide, ‘But I guess | 
sor Park Hotel, “I - . he just gave up after the first press conference ° 
want my position’ on ' we held.” Mr. Kennedy is doing his own press ; 
issues covered. We relations, 
don’t need thetoric in He did not get the campaign contributions he ’ 
tais Campaign. xpected. “Most of the money I’ve spent hag ; 


Mr. Kennedy yes- heen my 
terday had just com- ( tee 
pleted another attack on what he calls the } 
pleted another attack on what he calls the 
“electronic media and the working press” for 


Own, at least 80 per cent, maybe * 


- = ~ - ~ 


more.” There will be no TV spots, he said, and 
. 3 ‘ Probably no radio Spots. 

ir failure Hy ‘ide informati n all of et. 
Vice < ee i ne 2 10n a , | Mr. Kennedy has been active in D.C. Demo- 
the candidates so that the eectorate May | cratic politics since 1961, claims credit for 
make intelligent judgments as to the differ- helping get legislation for Federal City Collage 
ences between them.” . and the Washington Technical Institute, for- 

: an ee eee legislation reorganizing the District Govern- 
we oy ee cee ee ‘ment. into its present mayor-commissioner 
poe eee tO re cou : , . form and for helping “divide the city into its 
affairs and urge immediate withdrawal from - present precinct structure.” . 
the Vietnam war. He pledged, if elected D.C. : aie bes 
delegate, “‘to give priority attention to the: Mr, Kennedy was born in Birmingham, Ala, 
problems confronting (veterans) and their. the youngest of nine children, went to Tallade- 
families.” ; 8a College in Alabama, then to John Marshall 


He gave his statements to the two reporters ° 
Present in his headquarters and then turned to 
one of the three young men in the room, told 
him to call the statement to the television and transactions.’ 
Tadio stations. “Make sure they get it now, | ae ce aed 


they didn’t bother to show up so read the| the Same year he was elected to the Demo- 


receive a degree. He was Married and dix 
vorced, and came to Washington in 1959. ey | 


Mr. Kennedy said. he is “running close to | 
third” in the se¢ven-man Democratic primary 
contest. “Ten days ago I was just plain run-— 
ning fourth but I’m catching up.” He said 
“hopefully a ‘Couple of hundred’ Supporters ° 
- are phoning registered voters with his cam- 
“‘Paign message, 
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He did not run for re-election in 1964 but has _ 


kept a hand in various elections and causes. 
His campaign material notes describe him as 
an “urban affairs consultant to area colleges, 
housing consultant to HUD, community organi- 
zer ... Champion of youth and citizen partici- 
pation in District affairs,” a- goal he said is 
not being achieved because of “the stubborn 
resistance of bureaucrats to change.” 


Mr. Kennedy got up from the folding chair, 
put out his Phillip Morris in the ashtray on the 
table, and prepared to leave for the HEW can- 
didates’ forum. Moving to get his coat, he 
passed a bookshelf containing a handful of vol- 
umes. Near the dictionary was a paperback, 
“How to Sell Yourself to Others.” 
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HERE IS AN IMPORTANT opportunity 


for the citizens of the nation’s capital. With 
an. effective’ delegate to the Congress, the 


The yriter is the former tiornmey 
General and auther of the resently - 

v Ve . fs 1 OE . ve « f Ki ae. .9 ep EM fhe 
puousiicd erate mp sditeried, j tits 
is the last of a scrics of three articles 
by supporicrs of Democratic cand: 
dates in next Tuesday's primuries for 
a non-voting D.C. Delegate. 


the Distriet must send an effective man and 
an aggressive voice to the Congress. for 
whe emone these that care about this .city 
ean te happy with last year’s werk if five 
years hence its people still have na vate in 
the Congress? — 

Chenuing Phillips is 
a man of action. Ilis 
long public recard in 
{he District ul Colum- 
bia demonsfrates iis 
clear priorities, his 
prectical planning and 
tenaciaus persever- 
ance. 
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His Jeadership tu 
the. peace movement 
EPISCSe LEO auto ese 
ence for life and the 
realization that vio- 
lence is not accept 
able as a probicm 
solver within a city 
or between nations. 
It refieets an wider- 
standing frora as ear- 
ly a5 1904 shared then 
mainly by a few spir- 
itual lcaacrs such as 


Dr. Martin Luther 
King that the war in 
Vieinam ¢o tortures 


our souls and crains 

our resourees that we 

will not address our- 

selves 16 overwheln- 

ing domestic problems while that tragic 
contlict continues. 

Channing Priliips stands for peace first. 
He hes played a leadership vole and partici- 
pated in victually every major peace activi- 
ty in Washington, D.C. Tis church, Lincoln 
Semple, has been epen to peace groups en-- 
ahling them to better communicate their 
concern fa the nation. 

Beyond the war, Channing Phillips’ deep 
interest js ihe quality of life for tie peo- 
ple who Jive in Washington. He Knows we 
are failing to solve the prebiem of Central 
City, America. He Knows Washington Js 
center city, its problems campounded by a 
history of political jiapotence and neclect 
with a wnique isolation trom the govern 
ments of suburbia. His priorities for the 
city begin with political power, good huus- , 
ing, exeellence in education and fair and 
effective law enforcement . 
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cars and did not care about public trans- 
portation, he sought a plank in the 1958 
Democratic Party platform prohibiting hign- 
ways from running through residential 
areas Without the opproval by. referendum 

of the people living in the area affected. 
Perhaps Chaining Phillips’ greatest con- 
tributions are in housing. Decent homes in 
the urban centers cf our mass socicty are 
essential] to the health, the well-being, and 
the dignity of family and individual, Noth- 
ing is more expensive. Nowhere has leader- 
ship, initiative and creativity been so nced- 
ed. She Housing Developrnent Corporation 
of which he is president is the largest non- 
profit housing corporation in ae area ang 
one of the largest in the naticn. lis success- 
ful pioncering, serves as a meee for urban 
Amevica. Clifton Terrace, a project of H. D. 
Cv is the largest apartment rehabilitation 
effort on the east coast. The prime contrac- 
tor is black as are 15 
of the 20 sub-contrac- 
tors. Nearly all of the 
laborers —- over 300 
—- are black. They 
have all been accept- 
ed in unions in one 
of the most segregated 
fields of labor. Phil- 
lips is an ail fronts 
man. He knows no 
single activity can be 
adequate. This is why 
he Jed his church, 
Lincoln -Temple,. to 
co-sponsor the only 
substantial new. build- 
ing in. the riot torn 
areas of the city — 
on 7th Street NW in 
Shaw. For these rea- 
sons Channing Phil- 
lips was given the 
first Washington 
“Mian of the’ Year” 
award by the Nation- 
al Association of 
Housing and WRedevel- 

~ opment Officials. 
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In education, Chan- 

ning Phililps was one 

of the three co-founders of National Capi- 
tol Headstart which administers this impor- 
tant program throughout the city. He fur- 
ther demonstrated his courage and concern 
by recognizing that individuals in positions 
of power can Ke problems and chaired the 
Citizens Committce for Action in Publie Ed- 
ucation guiding its effort in 1967 to remove 
Carl Hansen as superintendent af schcols 
and to provide for an elected school board. 
Characteristically he was one of the lead- 
ers who went to the White House in 1967 
secking replacement ef Chief of Police John 
Jpayton, This resulted in the appointment of 
’at Murphy as Director of Public Safety 
and Jead to the shskeup of lop ceparimental 


rails that was cessentis!] to progress. 


He knows his duty when it is unpleasant as 
as pleasant and faces up. 
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The Rev. Walter E. Faunt 


roy said at a press conference 
yesterday that he could be a 
successful D.C. delegate “even 
without the blessings of Mr. 
(Rep. John L.) McMillan (D- 
S.C.),” chairman of the House 
District Committee. 
Fauntroy said that “not a| 
day goes by without someone 
expressing, with great fear. 
and trepidation, a concern 
about the ‘problem’ that would 
be raised with Congressman 
MeMillan if Walter Fauntroy 
is elected to the Congress.” 
Fauntroy said that his oppo- 
nents were saying that he 
would be ineffective as 4 dele- 
gate because he led a group of 
Washingtonians to South Car- 
olina last June to try to defeat 
McMillan in a primary runoff 
election. McMillan won easily. 
Fauntroy also referred to an 
item in the Potomac magazine 
section of The Washington 
Post several weeks ago that 
said his efforts against Me- 
Millan meant Fauntroy 
“would get along least well on 
Capitol Hill with other con- 
gressmen.” 
“Jt seems strange,” the can- 


LT 


didate said, “that after all of 
these years of failure in but- 
tering up Mr. 
McMillan ... that anyone 
could think there is any merit 
in that approach. 


‘Jt is ironic that D.C. voters 
are asked to elect a congress- 
man who won’t rock the boat 
when the rest of the country 
\is demanding congressional re- 
form,” he said. 

McMillan, who hasn’t com- 
|mented publicly on the race, 
was traveling in South Caro- 
lina yesterday afternoon and 
‘could not be reached for com- 
| ment. 


In other developments yes-) 
iterday, the Rev. Channing eT 
Phillips was endorsed by the 
‘Rey. Jefferson P. Rogers, the 
former head of the local 
branch of the Southern Chris-| 

| 


tian Leadership Conference. 
Joseph P. Yeldell was en- 
dorsed by John B. Duncan, 
former D.C. commissioner. 
Rogers made his endorse-| 
ment in a joint appearance} 
with Phillips at the Phillips; 
headquarters, 1307 E. St. NW. 
Asked why he had not en- 
dorsed Fauntroy, his SCLC 
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headquarters at Connecticut 
Avenue and K Street NW. 
Duncan, without naming 
names, criticized the endorse- 
ments other candidates in the 
‘race were getting from “out- 
siders coming into the District 
ito tell us how to vote.” 

Duncan, the first Negro 
commissioner, was appointed 
by President Kennedy and 
served two three-year terms, 
beginning in 1961. Before 
then, he had been the city’s re- 
corder of deeds for nine years. 

Candidate Kenneth C. Ken- 
nedy released a statement yes- 
terday outlining the problems 
of the D.C. schools, and pro- 
posing that a task force of citi- 
zens and school employees be 
set up to look for solutions. 

He said the schools faced 
problems because teachers 
were not trained to deal with 
students in an “urban environ- 
ment,” and because many stu- 
dents lack “food, housing, clo- 
thing and a family unit” The 
school budget, he said, had to 
go through “too many reviews 
and approvals,” and the city’s 
leaders lack “commitment te 
quality education.” 
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eolleague, Mr. Rogers said,,' 
‘Itis|\ a factual matter. If one 
man is 6 feet tall and another 
is 7 feet tall, and vou asked 
me .to tell you which was 
taller, I would tell you.” 

Rogers, still a member of: 
the SCLC board, left his job 
as minister of the Church of 
the Redeemer, 15th and Gir-; 
ard Sts. NW, and his post as| 
head of the local SCLC last) 
August to become president of} 
the Black Ecumenical Com- 
mission of Massachusetts. 

Phillips won another con-| 
gressional endorsement last 
night as newly elected Rep. 
Parran Mitchell (D-Md.), Mary-; 
land’s only black congressman, } 
introduced Phillips at two 
fund-raising parties, one in} 
Southwest Washington an di 
the other in Potomac. 

“I’m going to be battling in 
Congress and we need some! 
battlers alongside,” Mitchell! 
told more than 100 people at: 
Tom Allen’s house in Potomac. ! 
“We want a guy like Channing 
with us.” 

At almost the same moment 


‘that Rogers was endorsing 


Phillips, Yeldell was getting 


Duncan’s blessing at Yeldell 
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The city’s current top road show, a troupe of 
delegate candidates, played to a standing 
room only audience of Health, Education and 
Welfare employes yesterday, but it was a 
slight, bearded man with a big voice who stole 
the show, 

Each candidate had five minutes to speak 
before the HEW Action Project audience. Most 
very civilly called for repeal, or at least dras- 
tic amendment, of the Hatch Act, which prohi- 
bits government employes from campaigning 
in partisan elections; and for an end to racial 
discrimination in government promotions.‘ 

“When I was nine . . . my father was a 
government clerk. He was a government clerk 
when he retired. He trained two generations of 


On the campaign trail 


white folk to go up and over him,” the Rev: 
Walter Fauntroy declared as the crowd ap- 
plauded. 


It was Eldridge Parks’ demand that white 
Republicans and independents withdraw from 
the race that provoked the -Rev. Dougtas 
Moore, an Independent candidate, to ask for 
equal time. He got it. “I see that none of the 
macaroni and spaghetti candidates here ob- 
jected to the demand that Independents with- 
draw,” he said grasping the microphone, ‘‘The 
Democratic party could have gotten you home 
rule, if it wanted to,’’ he said. 

To the shouts of “right on, brother,” and 
“tell it like it is, man,’”” Mr. Moore castigated 
the Democratic party and heralded the actions 


| Of his Black United Front in delaying construc- 
‘tion of the Three Sisters Bridge, provoking 


j 


{ 


re-evaluation of the freeway construction plans 
and challenging the D. C. Transit system. 

‘‘Where was the Democratic party then?” he 
asked, 

He asked for help in getting the 5,000 peti- 
tion signatures he will need to get on the 
March 23 ballot and, as the other candidates 
prepared to answer questions, he moved into 
the audience to collect signatures. 

He didn’t get past the fourth row. People 
were already gathering around him, ready-to 
sign up. ; 
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By JEANNE MORGAN 4 


Delegate candidate Eldridge V. Parks went 
back to school yesterday to learn about drug 
addiction. 


Mr. Parks spent the afternoon touring the 
Blackman’s Development Center at 1234 Up- 
_ shur-st nw, rapping with 18 “brothers and sis- 
_ ters” attending a class in “basic government.” 


“A few weeks ago I made the statement that 
_ drugs should be made available to youths at a 
reasonable price, to take the profit out of the 
illegal traffic,’ Mr. Parks said. “I was told 
that maybe I should check into them a little 
more, and that’s why I’m here. I wanted to 
find out what was really going on.” 


One of the students, all of whom are ex-ad- 
dicts, told him legalizing drugs ‘would just be 
prolonging death, man. It’s been tried in Eng- 
land and it has never worked.” 


Mr. Parks asked about drug pushers. 

i: “We've got to start with the problem we have 
here (but) I can walk down the street and not 
see them making their transactions. How do 
you recognize them?” 


“The real problem is organized crime and 
drugs coming in from outside the country,” 
answered Col. Rafiq Bilal, education director 
of the center. “The U.S. government has the 
facilities” to stop the drug traffic, he told Mr. 
Parks. “It’s simply a matter of using the 
machinery,” 


The students questioned Mr. Parks, too, 


Washington Daily News 


diy he W fieh 


about his stand on campaign issues and the 
role of the Congressional delegate. 

“You have any program to take care of cor- 
ruption in the (D.C.) police department?” one 


asked, 


“One thing we can do is to get more black 
men in higher places. If we have proof (of 


On the campaign trail 


corruption), we don’t need to be a congress- 


‘man to do something about it,” Mr. Parks 


replied. 


“What can the congressional delegate do,” 
asked another student. “ 


“Well, I’m an insurance salesman, and I’m 
used to talking eyeball to eyeball with people,’”’ 
Mr. Parks said. “I would be prepared with 


documents and facts about this city to talk to 
other congressmen.” 


Col. Rafiq said Mr. Parks visit “is not an 
indication the Blackman’s Development Center 
is endorsing anyone .... We will endorse no 
one—as yet.” But he said ‘‘the situation could 
change” if a candidate makes ‘‘definite posi- 
tive commitments to the people of Washing-- 
ton’”’ and presents ‘‘the kind of innovative pro- 
gram we would want in that office.” 
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With his wife, Vera, their 
four children and a collie 
named Prince, Parks lives at | 
1207 Farragut St. NW, ina 
four-bedroom home in the | 
Petworth section of the city. 

With wall-to-wall carpet- | 
ing, a silver candelabra on | 
the dining table and a 
framed Mona Lisa print 
hanging by gold braid from 
the wall, Parks’ comfortable 
surroundings are not unlike 
those of his youth in New 
Orleans. 

The son of a letter carrier 
and a seamstress, he was 
raised in an integrated, mid- 
dle-class neighborhood, was 
taught by his parents and 
the church to respect hard 
work and left his native city 
to join the Air Force and 
see the world. | 

Settling in Washington 
after his discharge from the 
service in 1955, he became 
involved in local politics 
through the Young Demo- 
crats, but remained rela- 
tively uninvolved initially 
beeause of Hatch Act re- 
strictions. 


After leaving his jobasa ’ 


business analyst for the 
Commerce Department (“It 
was nothing but pushing 
paper), he became more ac- 
tive in Democratic polities. 

The activity reached its 


peak in 1968 when he led an 
unsuccessful attempt to 
form a second pro-Kennedy 
slate in opposition to the 
one headed py the Rev. 
Channing Phillips. 


| Parks, 
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Phillips, he felt then—as 
now—was “more interested 
in advancing his own cause 
and HDC (the non-profit 
Housing Development Corp., 
of which Phillips is presi- 
dent) than the cause of the 
people of Washingion D.C.” 

In his campaign for Con- 
gress, Parks has correspond- 
ingly argued that the ac- 
knowledged front runners — 
Phillips, Fauntroy and Jo- 
seph P. Yeldell, a former 
city councilman--are “tied 
to special interests.’ As for 
himself, Parks tells his audi- 
ences’ “I am my own man: 
I'm not tied to anybody but 


_ the people of this city.” 


Yeldell, he Says, “is tied to 
the administration; he’s the 
mayor’s candidate” Phil- 
lips, he maintains, is behol- 
den to HDC, and Fauntroy 
to his Model Inner City 
Community Organization 
(which is planning the urban 
renewal of the Shaw area). 

Though well-intended. 


says Parks, .MICCO and 
HDC have evolved into 
“boondoggles” that waste 


money, have failed in their 
objectives of bringing self- 
help to the black commu- 
nity, and prove that neither 
Fauntroy nor Phillips are 
capable of the caliber of ad- 
ministration that should be 
dispensed by Washington's 
new congressman. 

On most issues, says 
“all the candidates 
are very close to each oth- 
ers’ positions.” Parks, like 
most of the other candi- 
dates, advocates full home: 
rule for the District and 
seattered-site public housing 


: take over the 


{ 
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in both Washington and the 


Suburbs, Opposes the con 
Struction of 4n¥Y more free 
Ww ro a ; r ; 
Se through Washington 
ays he wil] fight crime. 
Wants the Sovernment to 
DiC: Transit 
Promises tg 
€Y schools in 


System and 
“work for bett 
the District.” 


With the exception of 
home rule, however, Parks 
says he has not yet thought 
about the issues in terms of 
specific legislative proposals 
because “unlike some candi- 


dates, I don’t have a big 
campaign staff to work on 
legislation.” 

As for home rule, he op- 
poses establishing a charter 
commission to study various 
alternatives for D.C. self 
government. Instead, Parks 
would introduce legislation 
to immediately give the city 
an elected mayor and coun- 
cil, House and Senate repre- 
sentation based on the same 
criteria as the 50 states and 
a permanent federal pay- 
ment formula. 

Unlike most of the candi- 
dates, Parks is openly criti- 
cal of Mayor Walter E. 
Washington’s performance. 

The mayor, he - says, 
“hasn’t done the job for the 
people he should have. They 
(the White House) use him 
primarily to walk up and 
down the street and keep 
the peace. On freeways, 
equal employment in the 
District government and a 
lot of other issues, he hasn’t 
spoken out. I’m critical of 
him for not being a more 
forceful leader of the peo- 
ple. for being too quiet.” : 
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Despite the coer 
Parks says he could i 
easily from Congress bien 
Mayor Washington. J ise : 
speak out on issues whe Sea 
doesn’t. He’d take the oS 
approach and me, I'd te 

ICR. . 
ee little campaign 
money, an unknown fate 
and only 4 week jeft before 
the Democratic ve Ye 
how does parks figure pe 

ean come into possession 0 

tick? 

See speaking wherever 1! 
ean,” he says. “and the re 
sponse has been oe . 7 
think I get across very We : 

on radio and ah and ue 

face-to-face basis. \’ve ae 

campaigninging in the 5a 
ron primary day, se 
goin’ to have 128 people 
working for me, one in 


j J ill 
every precinct, who Wl | 


hand out sample ballots 
near each of the polls. I can’ 
win because a lot of people 
haven't made up their 
minds. 


“My complaints that the 


newspapers have been cov- 

ering only the so-called 
‘leading candidates’ have 
brought some results. At the 
last minute, there will be a 
lot of television free time 
for all of us. 

“T have a lot of contacts 
from selling insurance in 
Washington. Our office is in 
Bethesda but most of my ac- 
counts are in the District 
and some of the people on 
my office staff are helping 
me. 

“I'm telling the people 
that if I’m elected. I'll. go 
back to the precincts and 
say ‘What’s your feeling on 
the issues; I’m your repre- 
sentative and nobody else's. 
I’m not tied to anybody.’ 

“lll get my message 
across.” : ae 

Wednesday: Wilbert L. 
Williams ; 
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By Robert F. Levey 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
After long days of forums 


and forensics, the candidates. 


for D.C. delegate to Con- 


gress are turning at night for 


funds and support to a ven- 
erable  institution—the 
Washington cocktail party. 

In this last week before 
the primary elections, there 
are at least three parties a 
night for the Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy, the Rev. Chan- 
ning E. Phillips and Joseph 
P. Yeldell. : 

The parties have been 
thrown by liberal whites at 
@ picket-fenced mansion in 
Maryland and by black, mid- 
dle-class housewives at town 
houses in Petworth, above 
Cardozo, 

Some are “coffees” - at- 
tended by 10 neighbors, who 
want to know if taxes are 
going up again. Some fea- 
ture old-line Democratie 
ward workers and national 
campaigners who offer top- 
level contacts and large 
checks. Others are getting- 


to-know-you gatherings for. 
the uncommitted. 


For the candidates, the 
party routine is 10 minutes’ 
shaking hands, five minutes 
speaking, five minutes’ an- 
swering questions and a 
hasty exit to the next party. 

The message is the same: 
JT can win and I can do some 
good, but I need your help. 
The pitch often seems al- 
tered to suit the race or age 
of the audience, but the can- 
didates all say the variations 
are minor and, in any case, 

ly practical politics. 
Seetie to the staffs of 


the three candidates, most 


of the individual parties, 
have been either heavily 
black or heavily white. But 
taken as a whole, according 
to the three staffs, Fauntroy 
and Phillips party goers 
have been about half white 
and half balck, and Yeldell 
party goers have been 75 
per cent black. 

A $200. profit at any of 
the parties is considered 
good. But attendance has dis- 
appointed the three camps. It 
generally ranges from 10 to 
50 per cent of those invited. 


See PARTIES, C4, Col. 3 
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A $200 profit at any of 
the parties is considered 
good. But attendance has dis- 
appointed the three camps. It 
generally ranges from 10 to 
50 per cent of those invited. 

“But we’re learning,” says 
Billy Fauntroy who calls 
himself Walter’s “older, fat- 
ter brother,’ and who has 
organized three parties since 
Thanksgiving. 

In the past week, some 
typical delegate parties have 
looked like these: 

Tom and Jane Allen were 
prepared. 

There were 20 roasts of 


- beef, 30 dozen rolls, mounds 


of Brie cheese, and Beaujo- 
lais wine. There were adhe- 
sive name tags, a projector 
and screen for Channing 
Phillips’ television “spots,” a 
microphone for Phillips’ 


_ speech. On the living room 


table, next to copies of “The 
Greening of America” and 
“Crime in America,’ were 
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boxes of “Channing!” but- 


tons. 

The Rev. Thomas B, Allen, 
another Democratic clergy- 
man, an Episcopalian, who 
had run unsuccessfully for 
Congress last fall in Mont- 
gomery County, has known 
Phillips for years. 

From his own campaign 
mailing lists, he had invited 
2,000 people to his home on 
Congressional Parkway, Po- 
tomac, a secluded lane six 
miles from the District line 
in one of Washington’s 
wealthiest suburbs. 

The crowd was very 
young and almost entirely 


* white. It kept confessing to 


itself—in the two hours be- 
fore Phillips arrived—that it 
didn’t know much about him 
or the contest he was in. 

“T really haven’t kept up 
with it all,” said Dorrie 
Ohaneson, a parishioner of 
Allen when Allen last had a 
congregation. “But if Tom 
says come, I come.” 

In the end, at $5 per per- 
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cult 


‘son, the party raised about 


$700, according to Allen. 

“Tf you really do care,” in- 
toned Allen, pitching for 
more funds over the micro- 


phone, “then by God, pay!” 
To chuckles, he added: 
“Let’s get a commuter tax 
started tonight, O.K.?” 

For the suburban audi- 
ence, Phillips emphasized” 
cooperation and_ regional 
problems. He. noted that 
crime was found not only in 
Washington. He said, “You 
should realize that freeways 
lead somewhere — namely 
through your homes.” The 
group cheered. 

What can we out here do? . 
asked a woman in a white 
vinyl pants suit. “Tell your 
friends in the city about us,” 
replied Phillips. 

“I’m super bad,” said Wal- 
ter Fauntroy, using the 
black street slang for super 
good. 

“lm like James Brown—I 
got something that makes 
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me want to shout.” Pause. 
“But I need your help.” 

Fauntroy was standing on 
the bandstand of a down- 
town ballroom, surrounded 
in order of proximity by two 
fountains spewing cold duck 
wine, a band called the 
Checkmates, his family and 
about 100 people who had 
signed his nominating peti- 
tions in Northeast Washing- 
ton. ; 

Many were older blacks 
who had known the candi- 
date as a boy, and whose 
daughters, wearing “FAUN- 
TROY” sashes, were passing 
drinks. 

They stood in knots talk- 
ing and laughing quietly. 
Billy Fauntroy reminisced 
about the time in 1951 when 
Yeldell took first place and 
Walter, second, in a high 

_ school debating contest. 

The night before, at an 
all-white Cleveland Park 
gathering, Fauntroy had ad- 
dressed the audience as “my 
friends.” This night, they 
“were good people.” 

“You know,” he said, “fi- 
nancially we’re the poorest 
campaign in D.C. It’s like 
Junior Walker says, ‘Your 
lovin’ gives me thrills, but it 
don’t pay my bills—I need 
-money?’ ” 

Yeldell used to live 
around the corner, so he 


knows many of the 20-mid- | 
die-aged people who have | 


gathered in Louise Craw- 
ford’s living room on Galla- 
tin Street NW, midway be- 
tween the U.S. Soldier’s 
Home and the Maryland 
line. “4 Paar 
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He greets them all | 
warmly. He says he is “real | 
sorry” that Mr. James, his 
old teacher, couldn't make 
it. “You say hello for me, 
hear?” says Yeldell. 
The group sits ina circle, | 
paying close attention. The | 
men and women are dressed 
in suits and ties, and knit 
dresses, drinking coffee and 
tea and munching Christmas | 
cookies. Discreetly, one Ol} 
the hostesses is making the | 
rounds, whispering that 
“harder stuff” will be served 
as soon as Yeldell leaves. 
They are civil, servants | 


“mostly, so they understand 
when Yeldell, sitting on the \ 


edge of his chair, says he'll | 
work “with Mr. MeMillan | 
and Mr. Broyhill because { 
they control the money for | 
all of us.” 

They nod and murmur | 
“right” when he says it’s a | 
“tragedy” that government | 
buildings and jobs are mov- | 
ing to the suburbs. They | 
laugh when he admits that | 
some of his campaign work- 
ers, “like Walter Faun- 
are ripping down 
the other’s campaign posters 
around town. 

His driver is beeping the 
horn, so Yeldell must leave. 
On the way out the door, he 
kisses one woman and tries 
to recruit a teen-aged boy 
into “Youth for Yeldell.” 
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to Prove 


By WALTER TAYLOR 
Star Staff Writer 


They're saying John A, 
(Slap-nve-on-the-back-and call- 
me-Jack) Nevius hasn't a 
snowball’s chance in hell of 
winning the District’s first 
congressional election in more 
than 100 years. 

They'll remind you that Ne- 
Vius—pipe-smoking, conserva- 
tively dressed, stay-in-the mid- 
dle-and-don't-get-burned John 

One of ao series on candidates 
for District of Columbia delegate 
to Congress. 
ta A OO IO OO 
Nevius—is white in a predo- 
minantly black Nation’s Capi- 
tal and a Republican in a city 
that’s overwhelmingly Demo- 


_¢ratic, Not a prayer, they’re 


saying. 

They're saying that, but 
Nevius isn’t buying it. 

Win? the dapper former city 
councilman asks _ in- 
credulously. ‘Of course I 
expected to win. I strongly 
believe that people who 
trouble to go to the polls are 
Boing to carefully consider 
who is best qualified to get 
from Congress what this city 
needs in the way of 
action—legislative action and 
money, 

“In short, I think the voters 
of the District are going to 


‘take this election 
seriously. My demonstrated 


qualifications will be recog- 


i nized.” 


SS = a 
Nevius Se 
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Nevius, 50, a prominent 
local: attorney who was named 
to the original City Council by 
former President Johnson in 


1967, has taken to the voters 
what He feels ‘are® his 
demonstrated qualifications, | 
his quiet sincerity, his John 
Lindsay brand of progressive 
Republican and his firm belief 
that he~—and perhaps he alone 
of all the delegate 
candidates—understands what 
must be done for the city in 
which -he was born and has 
lived for most of his life. And 
he believed this long before he 
knew who his opponents would 
be in the March 93 general 
election. 


On a typical campaign day, 
he is at a bus stop pressing his | 
hand into those of curious | 
passerby scurrying off to work 
in the cold of the early 
morning, ata shopping center 
distributing literature, at the 
hustings of a local university | 
attempting to penetrate the 
aggressive rhetoric of a 


Douglas Moore or a Julins 
Hobson. 


City-Oriented 


Later, in his temporarily 
hegiected Vermont Avenue 
law office he relaxes. in 
shirtsleeves and describes iis 
political posture as “citys 
oriented, urban-oriented, Dis- 
trict of Columbia-oriented.” 


Nevius views the delegate 
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Although Nevius is unop- 
posed for the ‘Republican 
nomination in Tuesday’s pri- 


‘mary, he has been cam- 


paigning day and night. Bai- 
ley, Deardourff & Bowen al- 


ready is plotting his strat- 


egy, but the decision already 
has been made that the em- 


phasis will be biracial and 


the slogan will be, ‘We're all 
in this together.” 
The firm scored 11 victo- 


‘rjes in 15 primary and gen- 
‘eral election campaigns han- 


djed last year, including the 


flection of Republican Wil- 
diam G. Milliken as governor 
‘of Michigan and Republican 
‘Pierre S. DuPont IV to a 
louse seat from Delaware. 


This week, Nevius head- 
‘quarters sent letters to all 
‘40,000 registered Republi- 
cans in Washington urging 
them to vote Tuesday. 


' Jn addition, letters went 
to each of the 3,000 signers 
‘of Nevius’ nominating peti- 
‘tlons urging them to vote, 


‘and with the help of a com- 
puter, giving them the 
yames and addresses of two 
other Republicans in their 
neighborhoods. Each peti- 
‘{lon signer was asked to con- 
‘tact the other two Republi. 
‘rang and encourage them to 
vote, 

. A good GOP turnout 
en Tuesday will help give 
evidence of a substantial 
campaign which has a good 
chance of winning in 
March,” Nevius said in the 
letters. 

In a city that is at least 70 


Canc didate Nex evils 
ejects Color Bar. 


says it will “take some lucky 
breaks along the way” for 
him to win. But he insists he 
“has an outside chance.” 

John Deardourff, of the 
political consulting firm, 
said radio spot advertise- 
ments for Nevius would be 
placed within a few days 
after the final Democratic 
primary. (Uf no Democrat 
gets 40 per cent of the vote 
Tuesday, a runoff will be 
held Jan. 26.) 

Bumper stickers and leaf- 
lets already have been or- 
dered. Deardourff said they 
will show “black and white 
hands extending upwards to- 
gether, as though reaching.” 

They also will include 
Nevius’ name and the slo. 
gan, “We're all in this to- 
gether,” 

Nevius argues that the 
black vote as an ethnic bloc 
in Washington is overesti- 
mated and says most black 
voters will not vote along 
color lines. 

He admitted there {s “a 
small number of whites” 


who will vote for him be- 
cause he is white, but said 
there also is a ‘small num- 
ber of whites” who will vote 
against him because he is 
white. 


In his campaign appear. 
ances, he agrees that he has 
worked on city problems 
with both blacks and whites 
during the last 10 years, and 
says he has earned the sup- 
port of both black and white 
voters. Nevius is particu- 
larly proud of the fact that 
he was born in Washington 
and has lived here all his 
life. 

In pushing his together- 
ness theme, Nevius, as does 
a Democratic candidate, the 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, 
often cites the Rev. Martin 


Luther King Jr. and th 
1963 civil rights march 
Washington. 

His political consultan 
say they plan to publici. 
black endorsements of N 
vius, “He does have tl! 
problem of becoming bett 
known in the black comm 
nity,” said Swillinger, 

‘“Tt’s easier for a_ bla 
man to vote for a whi! 
man if he knows other blac 
support him,” said. Dea 
dourff, 

The image of Nevius th 
his backers will try to g 
across, Deardourff said, 
that of a man “who hi 
heen working for a decau 
or more in trying to impro: 
the lot of blacks and whit: 
in this city.” 
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Candidate Cruz Urges 


D.C. Tax on Commuters 


This is the last of seven 
profiles of candidates seek- 
ing the Democratic nomina- 
tion for congressional dele- 
gate from the District of Co- 
lumbia. The articles ap- 
peared in the order of can- 
Sipe positions on the bal- 

if 


Whether by design or hap- 
penstance, delegate candi- 
date Wilfred J. Cruz has at- 
tained an image of political 
eccentricity unmatched by 
his six Democratic primary 
opponents. 

A fiercely independent 
and occasionally explosive 


- campaigner, Cruz has fash- 


ioned his bid for the Demo- 
cratic nomination upon an 
unorthodox—for a political 


candidate—public relations | 
strategy. 

Early in the campaign, he) 
refused to be interviewed by 
reporters and rejected some 
offers for free television | 
time. 

He also adopted an unu- | 
sual political stance for a_ 
candidate running under the 
party label: “If elected, I 
will ask for the resignation 
of all officials of the Demo- 


’ eratic Central Committee.” 


The Democratic Central 
Committee is the governing 
unit of the Democratic Party 
of the District of Columbia. 

Upon this background of 
campaign surprises, Cruz 
then began to approach the 
issues with an equally unor- 


* thodox style. 


Calling for statehood for 
the District of Columbia, he 
said, “I'd like to see the gov- 
ernor’s mansion right there 


where the White House is, 


and move that transient 
President into Clifton Per- 
race” (once one of the city’s 
worst slums). 


He then proposed a non- 
resident tax on suburban. 
dwellers who “qualify for 
the right” to hold jobs in 
the District of Columbia. 

The “qualify” clause, Cruz 
said, would be analogous to 
laws that require welfare re- 
cipients to qualify for public 
assistance. 

“You can call it a parb, if 
you want, but that’s what I'd 
do,” said Cruz. 

Cruz has made it clear in 
conversations with reporters 
and in his sporadic cam- 
paign appearances that he 
never intended to solicit the 
support of the media or the 
Democratic Party. 

He responded to The 
Washington Post’s first re- 
quest for an interview by 
saying, “Why should I get 
close to a rattlesnake,” and 
then hanging up. 


A second call the next day 
elicted this reaction: “I don’t 
care if you want to put me 
on the whole front page of 
The Washington Post, - 1 
wouldn’t let you.” He said 
that the newspaper, like the 
rest of the news media, had 
“sold out to the Democratic 
machine.” 

One of two campaign 
flyers distributed at a “cam- 
paign rally center” in an An- 
acostia tavern declares, “My 
campaign being blacked out 
by white news media .. 
Are we going to allow the 
white news media to select 
white-financed and  con- 
trolied fair weather black 
candidates.” 
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Cruz Calls for D 


Tax on Commuters 


Cape Cod Native 


A glimpse of the elusive, - 


39-year-old Democratic can- 
didate and his personal life 
came when he agreed Sun- 
day to talk briefly with a re- 
porter during a candidates’ 
forum al the Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church, 900 
Massachusetts Ave. NW. 


Reared in the small Cape 
Cod community of Onset, 
Cruz said he was steeped in 
Massachusetts politics at an 
early age because his father 
was “the most influential 
black politician in the south- 
eastern part of the state.” 

He remembers working in 
his father’s small store asa 
13-year-old and listening to 
political discussions and par- 
ticipating in them, at his 
father’s urging. 

This was at a time, Cruz 
said, when Massachusetts 
politics went hand in hand 
with Pat and Mike jokes, 
and Negroes were not ac- 
corded much participation, 
even at the ward level. 

Cruzelett. Cape. Cod. to 
join the Air Force in 1949, 
and because he was an ac- 
complished saxophone play- 
er, he played in Air Force 


bands here and in Okinawa. | 


At that time, he said, the 


The Washington Post 
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bands were, for the most 
part segregated. 

“I organized and I organ- 
ized and I organized,” Cruz 
said. “I drew upon every- 
thing I learned from my 
father, and we got the clubs 
integrated so that black 
bands could play there,” e 


As a result of the efforts, 
Cruz said, he was sent back 
to the United States. “I was 
advised by a colonel that, as 
a result of my exploits, I 
was going back. IJ felt that 
was a compliment to me.” 


Joined Democrats 


He left the service in 1953 
and the following year 
joined the Democratic 
League, Massachusetts’ 
equivalent of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. 
For a while, he worked with 
his brothers in the family 
contracting business, and 
then came to Washington. 


He worked as a carpenter 
and contractor for about 
seven years and helped or- 
ganize the Washington Area 
Contractors Association to 
demand more work for Wash- 
ington’s black construction 
industry. 
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He said he was also a 


Manager of Resurrection 
City, a teachers’ union nego- 
_tiator, a member of the 
Southeast Neighborhood 
school board, and was active 
in other Anacostia civic 
groups. 


Cruz is now an industrial 
arts teacher at Frederick 
Douglass Junior High School, 
lives in Anacostia, at 3912 
Ist St. SW, and is active in 
the Far Southwest Civic As- 
sociation. He also is an in- 
dustrial arts consultant to 
Junior Village. 

He has been teaching jn 
the D.C. school system for 
seven years, 

A slight man, conservative 
in dress and restles: by na- 


ture, Cruz has stamped his 
campaign style with an at- 
mosphere of informality and 
spontaneity totally unchar- 
acteristic of any of his Oppo- 
nents. 


For instance, when he was 
invited to a Dec. 28 candi- 
dates’ forum, sponsored by 
the Democratic Central 
Committee and held at Ana- 
costia High School, he did 
not respond. 

However, he showed up 
and sat in the audience 
throughout most of the de- 
bate. Toward the end, ac- 
cording to reporters cover- 
ing the forum, Cruz stood 
up and began passing out 
leaflets and talking with 
people in the audience. 

When the moderator fi- 


‘nally coaxed him to the 


Stage to join the forum, 
Cruz immediately de- 
nounced the Democratic 
Central Committee, saying 
it should be disbanded and 
reorganized. 
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Low-Key Campaign 


Except for organized can- 
didates’ forums, Cruz’s cam- 
paign has been low key. He 


estimated that so far, he has 


spent less than $500 and 

that his only radio spot com- 

mercials will be heard this ¢ 
weekend. 

“T have to take things as 
they come. That’s my cam- 
paign strategy,” Cruz said. 

Cruz said he has his cam- 
paign rally center at the 
Playpen Lounge, at South 
Capitol and Atlantic Streets 
in Anacostia, and that he 
held nightly forums there 
between 11 p.m. and mid- 
night. Sis 

However, a week night 
visit to the Plavpen, a neigh- 
borhood tavern that comes 
alive on weekends with rock 
bands and topless dancers, 
showed four ecard-playing pa- 
trons who said they were 


not involved in anyone’s 
campaign. 

Cruz did not hold a rally 
that evening at the Playpen, 
but a bartender displayed 
some of his campaign leaf- 
lets. - 

In the last week, Cruz 
showed signs of expressing 
his positions more openly in 
the media, accepting invita- 
tions to televised forums and 
talking freely with report- 
ers. 

On the subject of crime in 
the District, he said in a tel- 
ephone interview, “Crime 


stems from a need to sur- | 


vive. Hunger and depriva- | 


tion make a man do any- 
thing.” 

He attributed the rising 
crime rate to a lack of jobs 
for blacks, saying, “Without 
jobs, all the amounts of 
money and all the increases 
in the police force won't 
deter crime one bit.” 

He said he would recom- 


mend—in addition to anon- | 


_ resident employees’ tax—ley- 


islation giving first choice to 


District residents when fed- | 


eral jobs become available. 
He also advocated residency 
requirements for all city em- 
ployees. 


The Washington Post 
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He has consistently advo. 
cated the elimination of the 
House District Committee, 
which would be replaced by 
a board of advisers under 
the nonvoting delegate. 

He has persisted in his at- 
tacks upon the local Demo- 
cratic organization, focusing 
criticism on Bruce J. Terris, 
its chairman. 

The committee, said Cruz, 
is “not representative of or 
responsive to the needs of 
the black community.” 

When asked to character- 
ize Cruz and his campaign, 
Terris said: ‘I’ve never 
heard of him, and I pride 
myself on being knowledga- 
ble about what’s going on in 
the District.” 
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BACKGROUND — Wilfred 
J. Cruz, 39, is an industrial 
arts teacher at Frederick 
Douglass Junior High 
School in Anacostia, 

Originally from  Onsct, 
Mass., and an Air Force vet- 
eran, Cruz moved to Wash- 


‘ington 15 years ago, worked 


as a carpenter and contrac- 
tor for seven years and then 
began teaching in the D.C. 
school system. 

He helped organize the 
black Washington Area 
Contractors Association, was 
a teachers’ union negotiator 
and was a manager for Res- 
urrection City in 1968. He 
was a member of the South- 
east Neighborhood School 
Board and has been active 
in several Anacostia civic or- 
ganizations. 

PLATFORM—Cruz has 
called for the resignations 
of the entire Democratic 
Central Committee, which he 
says does not represent the 
needs of the black commu- 
nity. 

He also has called for the 
elimination of the House 
District Committee, has 
urged statehood status for 
the District and the take- 
over of the White House as 
a governor’s mansion. 

He says a primary issue in 
the campaign is the econ- 
omy -of the black commu~ 
nity, and has stressed sev- 
eral ecomomic reforms. 


These include. reducing 
business taxes for firms 
owned by District residents; 
a non resident tax on per- 
sons who work in the Dis- 
trict but live in the Suburbs: 
residence requirements for 
city employes, and first 
choice to District residents 
for federal government jobs. 

His platform also includes 
a proposal to return control 
of the D.C .National Guard 
to the District, and to 


restrict its membership to 
District residents, 

ISSUES: On home rule, 
besides calling for the aboli- 
tion of the District commit- 
tees, he proposes that a 
board -of advisers be created 


under the congressional dele-: 
gate and, ultimately, state- 


hood status. 
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He is opposed to further 
freeway construction and 
completion of the Three 
Sisters Bridge, declaring 
that if the flow of suburban : 
“job raiders” to the District 
is reversed, there will be no- 
need even for the 14th 
Sireet bridge. 

The District, Cruz says 
could reap tax advantages 
by assessing suburban work- 
ers for the “privilege” of 
working in the city. Further, 

Cruz maintains there 
would be no need to in- 
crease the size of the police 
force or spend more money 
on anticrime measures if 
District residents were given 
top priority for jobs in the , 
city. 

“Without jobs, all the. 
amounts of money and all 
the increases in the police 
won't deter crime one bit,” 
he ‘said. : 
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epublican Candidate Nevius Kejects 
Color Barrier in D.C. Delegate Raee 


By Bart Barnes ~ 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
The first question asked 
of John A. Nevius when he 
announced his candidacy for 
D.C. delegate on Oct..16 was 
blunt and to the point: 
“How can you, Mr. Nevius, 
a white and a Republican, ~ 
represent a city that is pre- 
dominantly black and Demo- 
cratic, and how do you ex- 
pect to win?” 
In one form or another, 
_ that question has arisen at 
every campaign appearance, 
at churches, civic associa- 
tions and coffee hours, that 


_ Nevius has ‘made since he 
announced. 

Invariably, his answer is 
the same: 

“I reject out of hand the 
Suggestion that the black 
voters of the District of Co- 
lumbia will vote against me 
because of the color of my 
skin.” 

Earlier in the campaign, 


Nevius—the only white and 
the only Republican running 
with seven black Democrats 
and an undetermined num- 
ber of independents—would 
wait until someone asked 


him how he could represent 
the city before he tried to 
explain. But the issue arose 
with such regularity that he 
now brings it up himself at - 
almost every meeting he at- 
tends. 

In the view of Dan Swil- 


linger of the political con- 
sulting firm of Bailey, Dear- 
douff & Bowen, Nevius’ ex- 
planation of his candidacy is 
the “kind of position that 

- has some appeal, particu- 
larly with the middle-class 
black population.” 


See NEVIUS, C4, Col. 1 
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Although Nevius is unop- 
posed for the Republican 


nomination in Tuesday’s pri-_ 


mary, he has been cam- 
paigning day and night. Bai- 
ley, Deardourff & Bowen al- 
ready is plotting his strat- 
egy, but the decision already 
has been made that the em- 
phasis will be biracial and 
the slogan will be, “we’re all 
in this together.” 

The firm scored 11 victo- 
ries in 15 primary and gen- 
eral election campaigns han- 
dled last year, including the 
election of Republican Wil- 
liam G. Milliken as governor 
of Michigan and Republican 
Pierre S. DuPont IV to a 
House seat from Delaware. 

This week, Nevius head- 
quarters sent letters to all 
40,000 registered Republi- 
cans in Washington urging 
them to vote Tuesday. 

In addition, letters went 
to each of the 3,000 signers 
of Nevius’ nominating peti- 
tions urging them to vote, 
and with the help of a com- 
puter, giving them the 
names and addresses of two 
other Republicans in their 
neighborhoods. Each _peti- 
tion signer was asked to con- 
tact the other two Republi- 
cans and encourage them to 
vote. 

“.. A good GOP turnout 
on Tuesday will help give 
evidence of a substantial 
campaign which has a good 
chance of winning in 
March,” Nevius said in the 
letters. 

‘ In a city that is at least 70 
per cent black and where 
registered Republicans are 
outnumbered 6 to 1, Nevius 


Says it will “take some lucky 
breaks along the way” fon 
him to win. But he insists he 
“has an outside chance.” 
John Deardourff, of the 
political consulting firm, 
said radio spot advertise- 
ments for Nevius would be 
placed within a few days 
after the final Democratic 
primary. (If no Democrat 
gets 40 per cent of the vote 


Tuesday, a runoff will be . 


held Jan. 26.) 


Bumper stickers and leaf- 
lets already have been or- 
dered. Deardourff said they 
will show “black and white 
hands extending upwards to- 
gether, as though reaching.” 

They also will i: clude 
Nevius’ name and tl slo- 
gan, “We're all in this to- 
gether.” 


Nevius argues that the — 


black vote as an ethnic bloc 
in Washington is overesti- 
mated and says most black 
voters will not vote along 
color lines. 

He admitted there is “a 
small number of whites” 
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Nevius Rejects Color Bar 


who will vote for him be- 
cause he is white, but said 
there also is a “small num- 
ber of whites” who will vote 
against him because he is 
white. 

In his campaign appear- 
ances, he agrees that he has 
worked on city problems 
with both blacks and whites 
during the last 10 years, and 
Says he has earned the sup- 
port of both black and white 
voters. Nevius is particu- 
larly proud of the fact that 
he was born in Washington 
and has lived here all his 
life. 

In pushing his together- 
ness theme, Nevius, as does 
a Democratic candidate, the 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, 
often cites the Rev. Martin 


Luther King Jr. and the 
1963 civil rights march on | 
Washington. 

His political consultants 
say they plan to publicize 
black endorsements of Ne- 
vius.- “He does have the 
problem of becoming better 
known in the black commu- 
nity,” said Swillinger. 

“It’s easier for a black 


“. Man to vote for a white 


man if he knows other blacks 
support him,” said Dear- 
dourff. 

The image of Nevius that 
his backers will try to get 
across, Deardourff said, is 
that of a man “who has | 
been working for a decade 
or more in trying to improve 
the lot of blacks and whites 
in this city.” 
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The Case for Walter auntro 
| By Clifford Alexander Jr. 


IN AN ELECTION the voter chooses his 


or her representative. The individual makes 


the choice. I do not choose for you, nor you 
for me. In order for any one of us to make 
a choice, we should “know” as much as 
possible about the candidates and the job 
they seek to fill. . 
What about the job of non-voting dele- 


‘gate? Is this a crumb off the table of our 


The writer is an attorney who was 
formerly Chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 
This is the first of a series of three 
articles by supporters of Democratic 
candidates in next Tuesday's pri- 
maries for a non-voting D.C, Delegate. 
(See today’s editorial entitled “The 
Delegate Race: A Preliminary Sum-_ 
ming Up.”) 


plantation overseers? Is it an interim step - 


to test our civility and capacity to behave 
in their image? Or is it a form of meaning- 
ful representation? 


I have read the law establishing the non- . 


voting delegate position—heard many e€x- 
pand on its virtues and shortcomings. No 
one really knows what this job will mean 
to the people of the District of Columbia. 
How could they? This is 1971—D.C. is 71 


per cent black and therefore all past exam-- 


ples of non-voting delegates are incomplete 
and possibly irrelevant. So, after examining 
the job, one is left with unanswered ques- 
tions. Conclusions will be forthcoming some- 


(ow) 

I WOULD SUGGEST therefore that the 
most productive way to proceed is_to look 
at the candidates. From their known qual- 
ities and strengths, 
who has the _ best 
chance of improving 
the lot of the District 
residents through the 
vehicle of the non- 
voting delegate? This 
voter feels that the 
Rev. Walter Fauntroy 
is best suited of a 
group of very good 
people. ph hat cn 


time after the March 1971 elections. 


Walter has many 

hopes for his native - 

Washington. He has 

wanted and worked 

for full voting repre-  — : 
sentation for many 

yesterdays. He will 

not be satisfied today 

with being a non-vot- 

ing delegate for the 

sake of being one. He 

is working now and 

will continue to work 

if elected to have ; 

Washingtonians treat- H 

ed as full-fledged citi- 

zens, not wards. He 

wants us to have two 

senators, an elected city government and 
the number of congressmen our population 
should receive in relation to the rest of the 
country. His many positions on a host of 
issues are aimed at old and young, black 
and white. 

But, back to why Walter can achieve re- 
sults even with a limited job description: 

1. -He has lobbied in the House and Sen- 
ate on his own and on behalf of Dr. Martin 
Luther King for a variety of legislative acts. 
He understands logrolling, gerrymandering 
and the ins and outs of the committee sys- 
tem. In short, he knows where and how 
legislative decisions are made. 

2. He understands the power in people. 
He has spent his lifetime listening to and 
seeing people from all walks of Jife. He 
knows our streets, our churches, our syna- 
gogues and the various power clusters not 
so readily apparent to the casual viewer. He 
has taken his campaign to Anacostia and 
far Northeast on many occasions. So often 
the neglect of know-nothing sophisticates 
has served over the years to make these 
areas an invisible city—-Water Fauntroy will 
continue to be an important voice to correct 


) the harm already done. 
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3. He was the city’s first vice chairman i 
of the City Council. Thus, his experience ‘ 


within government is firsthand. Walter 
chaired the transportation committee of the 
council where he continued his fight against 
the Three Sisters Bridge. He has been a 
forceful advocate against its construction 
since 1961. 


4. As the moving force in MICCO, Wal- 
ter Fauntroy obtained over $30 million to 
rehabilitate the Shaw Area. He has under- 
stood the morass of the Executive Branch 
and conquered at least a part of it. 

5. Walter Fauntroy will undertake his 
responsibilities with a sense of independence 
all too rare in today’s politics. His support 
comes from many individuals and organiza- 
tions in the District. He has sought and will 
actively seek advice. Yet, those who offer 
suggestions will never control this man. It: 
is clear to him that the genesis of his power 
is his relationship with many diverse indi- 
viduals and organizations. He understands 
that to concentrate only on the advice of a 
few would undercut all he has worked for 
in the past decade. ; 

ow. 

WALTER FAUNTROY wants to bring 
other hopes for the people of the 
District into reality. His father started as 
a clerk over 40 years ago in the federal gov-~ 
ernment and ended his career—as a clerk. 
There are too many blacks who have first- 
hand familiarity with this pattern. Walter’s 
father often speaks of the “up and over the 
shoulder” phenomenon often found in fed- 
eral offices. It is simply this. A black teaches 
a less experienced, less qualified, white to 
be his or her superior. The black worker 
then watches the white he or she taught 
progress “according to their talents.” The 
result: 52 per cent of all G.S. 1’s are black, 
and 98.6 per cent of all G.S. 18’s are white. 

Walter and I received Yale degrees in 
1958. His from the Divinity School and mine 
in law. Yale, however, did not think one 
was enough, and Walter received an honor- 
ary degree in 1969. The university on this 
occasion said of his work in the District: 


s 
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“In a time of divisive suspicions and vio- 
lent strife, your ability to retain the 
trust of those who distrust each other 
inspires your fellow 
citizens, adds luster 

to the church, and 

. | Stirs just pride on 


the part of your un- . 


iversity.” 

Walter and I work- 
ed closely during the 
White House Confer- 
ence, To Fulfill These 
Rights, held in Wash- 
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ington during June of — 


1966. Walter was vice 
chairman and was in- 
volved in the confer- 
ence for many months. 
- This gave me a chance 
to see him in a num- 
ber of difficult and 
| trying positions. He 
' of course was from 


rights movement. His 
| experiences and ac- 
 quaintances were 
many. As vice chair- 
man of the conference, 
he spoke with clarity 
and passion to many 


. an uptight bureaucrat. He never minced 


words to ingratiate himself with black 
leadership or government officials. His 
opinions rang with consistency—not with 
accommodation. This kind of straightfor- 
wardness will stand him in good stead if he 
is elected non-voting delegate. 

cae ; 


THIS IS A MAN soaked in love. He meets 


human differences with compassion and 
understanding. But don’t be fooled. Walter 
Fauntroy is an angry black man. “And of 
the things that need knowing, none is more 
important than that all blacks are angry,” 
as William H. Grier, M.D., and Price M. 


Cobbs, M.D., wrote in “Black Rage.” He. 


knows what has been done to our people 
and will not mince words to curry favor 
with the enemy. He has no image makers 
to convey an unreal glossy impression. He 
believes love is necessary for the black/ 
white coalition essential to deal effectively 
with probiems of our nation—and most spe- 
cifically its capital city. He is not naive 
enough to think loving white folks will end 
our oppresson. He knows that the use of 
power is an essential ingredient. He has 
developed coalitions to exercise power on 
behalf of the District's people for many, 


the heart of the black _. 


many years. If elected, yes, he will continue © 


to love—anyone who knows him knows that. 
He will also seek to exercise power with 


deftness and skill. He owes no less to those | 


who support him. 
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Full Home Rule 


BACKGROUND — The 
Rev. Channing E. Phillips, 
42, is the Democratic na- 
tional committeeman from 
the District and president of 
the Housing Development 
Corporation, a government- 
backed inner-city housing 
improvement venture. He is 
a former senior minister of 
the Lincoln Temple United 
Church of Christ. 

' He headed the Robert F. 
Kennedy presidential slate 
from Washington in 1968, 
and at the Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago was the 
first Negro ever to be nomi- 
nated for the presidency. He 
is married, has five children 
and lives at 3801 Jenifer St, 
NW: 
~ ISSUES — Phillips fa- 
vors full home rule, includ- 
ing two senators and two 
representatives in Congress, 
plus decentralization of city 
powers to neighborhood 
units. 

He favors more courts, 
judges, prosecutors and pub- 
lic defenders to speed crimi- 
nal trials, higher pay and 
Stricter educational qualifi- 
_cations for police, a require- 
ment that police and judges 
‘live in the city, greater em- 
‘phasis on penal rehabilita- 


tion, more money for hospi- 
tals, neighborhood clinics 
and drug addiction centers, 
a requirement that hospitals 
be more responsive to imme- 
diate community needs, and 
sufficient food stamp and 
lunch programs to eradicate 
hunger. 

He would push for public 
ownership of D.C. Transit; 
lower subsidized fares; sub- 
way construction; a ban on 
new freeway construction, 
including Three Sisters Bri- 
dge, the North Central free- 
way and north leg of the 
inner loop; a higher mini- 
mum wage; collective bar- 
gaining for all government 
employees, a revolving fund 
for non-profit housing con- 
struction; government-guar- 
anteed mortgages and rent 
subsidies; a consumer pro- 
tection office and funds to 
clean the Potomac and Ana- 
costia Rivers. 

PLATFORM — Phillips 
feels the central question in 
the campaign is: which can- 
didate can use the office 
most effectively? He says 
his national stature, his cre- 
dentials in the Democratic 
Party, his previous political 
experience and his personal 
acquaintanceship with key 
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forces on Capitol Hill best 
equip him for the job. 


Phillips sees the Rev. Wal- 
ter Fauntroy as a candidate 


running a “1960s. civil 
rights” campaign and Jo- 


seph P. Yeldell, a former 
member of the _ presiden- 
tially appointed City Coun- 
cil, as being too close to 
Mayor Walter E. Washing- 
ton. 
Phillips says he, too, will 
work with the mayor, but 
only in balance with the ex- 
pressed desires of city resi- 
dents. 

“The wishes of the people 
need to be heard,” Phillips 
says, “to offset whatever the 
appointed part of the gov- 
ernment comes up with.” 
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Tied Only to People 


BACKGROUND — EI 
dridge V. Parks, 38, is an 
underwriter and accounts 
supervisor for the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Co. 

A native of New Orleans, 
he moved to Washington 
after his discharge from the 


_ Air Force in 1955. Since 


1961, he has lived in the Pet- 
worth section of Northwest, 
with his wife and four chil- 
dren. 

varks’ political involve- 
ment in the District began 
with. the Young Democrats 
in the early 1960’s. A Hubert 


‘Humphrey partisan, he has 


vowed to establish a 
Humphrey-for-President or- 
ganization in the District 
after the March 23 Congres- 
sional election. 


“In the 1968 Presidential 
campaign here, Parks led an 
unsuccessful attempt to es- 
tablish a second slate pro- 
moting Robert F. Kennedy’s 
candidacy in opposition to 


the one headed by the Rev. 
Channing Phillips. 


PLATFORM—Parks says 
he entered the primary be- 
cause he feels that, despite 
his relative political ano- 
nymity, he is as capable as 
the better-known candidates 
and others in the race. 

In public appearances, he 
pictures himself as “tied to 
no interests except the peo- 
ple of this city’—unlike, he 
says, the other candidates 
in the race. Joseph P. Yel- 


dell, he maintains, is “the 


mayor’s candidate.” The 


Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, he 
argues, is beholden to his 
Model Inner City Commu- 
nity Organization, and Phil- 
lips to his Housing Develop- 
ment Corporation. “Unlike 
them,” Parks says in the 
thrust of his campaign ap- 
pearances, “I am my own 
man,” 


ISSUES—Freeways -and— 


transportation: Parks is op- 
posed to the construction of 
any additional freeways 
through the city. Money for 


freeways, he says, should be . 


diverted to subsidize better 
bus service, and the city 
should take over the D.C. 


Transit System. If Congress . 


threatened to halt funds for 
other city projects as the 
price for dropping freeway 
plans, Parks would “go to 
the people” before deciding 
what action to take. 


HOUSING: He favors lo- 
cating public housing on a 
scattered-site basis, both in 
the city and the suburbs. 

Home Rule: Parks © op- 
poses formation of a charter 
commission to study various 
methods of self-government 
for the District. He would 
immediately introduce legis- 
lation to give the city an 
elected mayor and council, 
full voting representation in 
the House and Senate based 
on the same criteria as the 


states, and establishing a | 
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BACKGROUND — Joseph 
P. Yeldell, 38, resigned from 
the City. Council and as 
chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Washington Area ‘fran- 
sit Authority to run for Dis- 
‘trict nonvoting delegate to 
Congress. 

Before his appointment to 
the Council in 1967, he 
worked as a computer mar- 
keting specialist with IBM 
here. Born in the District, 
the 10th of 13 children, he is 


a graduate of Cardozo High 
School, D.C. Teachers Col- 
lege and holds a master’s de- 
gree from the University of 
‘Pittsburgh. 

A former teacher, Yeldell 
‘often tangled with the 
school system’s bureaucracy 
when he was chairman, of 
the Council’s education and 
personnel committee. 

PLATFORM—Yeldell pic- 
tures himself as an indus- 
trious public servant whose 
record demonstrates that he 
best knows the city’s needs. 
His experience as a council- 
man he says, has given him 
the tools necessary to lobby 
on Capitol Hill. 

Noting that he is “a close 
ally and associate” of Mayor 
Walter E. Washington, Yel- 
dell says: “I want to make 
sure that (the city’s congres- 
sional delegate) speaks with 
the utmost understanding of 


the objectives of our city 


government.” 

Repeatedly, Yeldell refers 
to himself as “the responsi- 
ble candidate,” pledging to 
rely on negotiating skills 
and doing congressional 
homework instead of HOE 
16.4 5 


ISSUES—Yeldell favors 
full home rule for the Dis- 
trict based on voting repre- 
sentation in Congress—and 
an elected local government. 
A permanent federal pay- 
ment formula, he believes, 
must also be part of any 
home rule legislation passed 
by Congress. He advocates a 
charter commission to study 
various home rule alterna- 
tives only if its members are 
chosen by the people of the 
city. 


He wants the victims of 
crime here 40 reccive mone- . 


tary compensation. 

Instead of a larger police 
force, Yeldell supports hir- 
ing more District residents 
for the department while 


maintaining its present size. ° 


Despite his City Council 
Vote for compliance with the 
1968 federal highway act 
that authorized construction 
of the Three Sisters Bridge 
and other freeways, Yeldell 
says he is against any fur- 
ther “gateway freeways” 
through the city, including 
the Three Sisters plan. 

He believes a “commuter 
tax” should be imposed in 
the form of a levy on earn- 
ings of nonresidents. 

Yeldell wants a complete 


‘revision of the city’s tax 


structure, based on zoning 


classifications. ee ce 
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Gridge V..Parks, 38, is an 
underwriter end accounts 
supervisor for the Metropol- 
iian Life Insuranee Co, 


A native of New Orleans, 


he moved to \Wasnington 
after his cise “| aero” from tne 
Air Fa. ein. Wosae'4 ninee 

i881, he hus lived in th & Pet. 
worth section of Northwesi, 
with his Wile and four Chil. 
crven. die ‘ band ae 

Park: SF ANG itts one. 
meat 4 ibe District bevan 
with the Yount Democrais 
in the early 1860's. A Tubert 
Humphrey partisan, be has 
VOWECRALOR OS tami 9s 
Humphrey-for-President  or- 
ganization in the District 
after the March 23 Con: ares- 
Sivhal election, 


In the 1968 Presidential 
campaign here, Parks led an 
unsuccessful attempt 
tablish a second slate pro- 
moting Robert F. Kennedy’s 
candidacy in oprasition to 
the one headed hy the Rev. 


Channing Phitipt) 2 Y 72% 


PLATFOR M—Parks. says 
he entered the prirna: ~v be- 
cause he feels that; despite 
his relative politieal anc- 
nymity, he is as capable as 
the betier-knowWn eandidates 
and others in the race. 

In public sbpearanees. he 
+ Pictvies himself as “ticd to 
no interests except the peo- 
ble of this city”—unlike. he 
says, the other candidates 
in the race. Joseph P. Yel- 
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dell, he mainiains, is “the 
mayor's candidate.” The 
tev. Walter E. Fauntroy, he 
argues, is hebolden to his 
Medel Inner City Commt- 
nity Organizaticn, and Phil- 
lips to his Housing Develop- 
ment Corporation. “Unlike 
them,” Parks says in the 

rust of Ris campaign ap- 
pearances, “I am my own 


fywan.” 


[SSUBS—Freeways and 
transportation: Parks is op- 
posed to jhe construction of 
any  addidonal freeways 
through the city. Money for 
freeways, ne says, should be 
diverted to subsidize better 
bus sez:vice, and the city 
shouwid take over the- LC: 
Transit System. If Congress 
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threatened: te halt funds for 


other city projects as the 
price fcr cropping freeway 

plens, Parks would “go to- 
the pecpie” before deciding 
wnat action to take. 
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HOUSING: He favors lo- 
cating public housing on a 
seuttered-site basis, both in 
the city and the suburbs. 

Home Rule? “Parks -op- 
poses formation of a charter 
commission to study various 
methods of self-covernment 
fer the Disirict. He woulda 
Immediately introduce Icgis- 
laticn to istive the city an 
elected mayor and council, 
Tw yoting representation in 
the House and Senate vased 
on the same criteria as the 
States, and establishing .a 


yew 


‘evaluation, 
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Delegate Candidate Kennedy Banks. 


On Youth, Civie Groups for Victory 


This is the sixth in a series 
of profiles of the candidate; 
seeking the Democratic nom- 
ination for congressional del- 
egate from the District of 
Columbia. The articles are 
appearing in the order of the 
candidates’ position on the 
ballot. 


By Andrew Barnes 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Kenneth C. Kennedy is a 
round, affable man, a real 
estate broker, assistant to 
the president of Federal 
City College and above all,a 
politician, 

When he opened his cam- 


— peer 


paign for the Democratic | 


nomination to the post of 
D.C. delegate, Kennedy 
says he was counting on 
Support from youth and 
civic groups—a mass cam- 
paign to substitute for the 
financial contributions he 
lacks. ; 

But he has not, by his own 
“put together 
that cohesive program.” 

Kennedy, 46, has been in 
Politics “at the grass roots,” 


_as he describes it, since he 


came to Washington from 
Chicago in 1959, 
He has been a member of 


_the city’s boxing commis- 


' east that 
jobs. 
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opportunity.” 
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sion, the Democratic Central 
Committee, an organizer of 
citizen Participation in the 
Fort Lincoln new town pro- 
posal, and head of the plan- 


ning council in far North- 


Service to 


Save out summer 


“Service to people and 
community” js 


how he describes it. “You 
can’t be a ward heeler with- 
out patronage,” he said the 


0) 
h 


ther day, but “I would 
ope I would be remem- 


bered for having provided 


Hie M 

Before that, he was self.) 
employed as a real estate 
salesman and broker, deal-. 
ing in both properties and | 
notes. Twice his real estate 
license was suspended: once. 
for returning a deposit with) 
a bad check, the other for’ 
keeping money above the 
contract percentage. Both 
cases were misunderstand- 
ings, Kennedy feels. ; 

Almost constant contro- 
versy surrounded Kennedy’s 
role in planning Fort Lin- 
coln, the new town proposed 
_for the site of the old Na- 


tional Training School for | 


Boys in far Northeast. 


. Kennedy headed one 


group seeking to speak for | 


the citizens; a second was 
formed, and then a third. Fi- 
nally a compromise was 
reached, creating the Fort 
Lincoln Citizen Planning 
Council. 


The opposition among fac- 
tions on the Council was at 
least a factor in the failure 
to come up with a viable 
plan for Fort Lincoln. Plan- 
ning has now been turned 
over to a private consortium 


headed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 
Kennedy was briefly 


voted the full-time director 
of the Council in January, 
1969, but the vote was over- 
turned. “Some may question 
my methods,’ Kennedy re- | 
calls in retrospect, “but not 
my motives. I wanted mean- 
ingful participation for the 
citizens.” 

Another public hubbub 
surrounded charges that 
Kennedy, in 1968, withheld 
checks of sumimer youth 
workers unless thev donated 
$2 to the Northeast Neigh- 
borhood Council, headed by 
Kennedy. Kennedy denied 


the charges, and was found 
blameless by a committee of 
inquiry of the neighborhood 
planning board through 
which the jobs had been 
channeled. 

Even Kennedy’s  oppo- 
nents in these Northeast 
fights agree that he nas al- 
ways been a man who knew 
where to go and whom to 
ask to get something mov- 
ing. 

But his campaign, as he 
Says, has never caught hold. 
He says he could win and 
that the campaign has 
picked up in recent days, 
but concedes “it would 
really be something” if he 
finished as well as second. 


ee | Al et 


enney yes Support 


of Youth and Civie ( 


KENNEDY, From Cl 

As delegate, Kennedy says 
he would play a somewhat 
similar role. “The delegate 
should create as many em- 
ployment opportunities as 
possible. Not necessarily pa- 
tronage—he should open 
doors.” * 


Kennedy is a short, heavy © 


man who goes on the cam- 
paign platforms neatly 
dressed in a dark pinstripe 
suit, smoking unfiltered cig- 
arettes. Graying hair and 
long sideburns frame a 
round face. 

As he arrived to address 
an adult education class at 
Armstrong Vocational 
School, he was smiling and 
apologetic for his staff’s fail- 
ure to let the group know he 
would be there that day. 

After the introduction, he 
came quickly to the point: 
“J should like to discuss 
some of the issues.” 

Riffling through several 
3-by-5 cards on which he 
keeps notes for what he 
calls his “all things for all 
people speech,” he began 
with strong support for 
higher education. 

Then he moves on to 
home rule. The D.C. dele- 
gate should persuade Con- 
gress* to ‘stop treating 
our city as a colony, and 


treat it as a city of people, 


not just a federal city of 
concrete and freeways.” 

He talks about his “in- 
volvement in the youth 
movement,” mainly hiring 
for summer jobs in 
Northwest. He mentions the 
“blast” he issued against the 
press for what he called its 
failure to cover him. He 
Stresses the need to “de- 
velop a coalition of youth 
with older citizens.” 
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He recalls his background 
as a ward organizer, speak- 
ing easily, his left hand in 
his trouser pocket as he 
comes to the speech’s first 
high point: “I’ve done grass 
roots political organizing in 
the party. No other candi- 
date can make that claim.” 


' While it is true Kennedy 


has been an organizer, other 
candidates, such as The Rev. 
Channing Phillips and The 
Rev. Walter Fauntroy, might 
quarrel with that statement. 


Kennedy also cites as— 


“local legislative achieve- 
ment” his involvement in 
drawing the District’s reorg- 
anization plan and the bill 
that founded Federal City 
College and the Washington 
Technical Institute. 

The speech moves on to 
welfare reform—‘“not a hand- 
out but a responsible ac- 
tion of an affluent govern- 
ment”—and then to the “No. 
1 issue, fiscal responsibil- 


Pity. 
“We need adequate reve- ~ 


nue now,” Kennedy tells the 
group. It should come from 
a commuter tax and a 50 per 
cent federal payment. Ken- 
nedy is the only candidate 
to propose the 50 per cent 
payment, which many think 
would not be passed by Con- 
gress. 

The . speech goes. on 
through categorical opposi- 
tion to freeways; public 
ownership of the bus lines, a 
quick mention of his trip to 
Europe (when he was head 
of a Fort Lincoln citizen 
group) to study new towns, 
and concludes with condem- 
mation of the Vietnam war. 


The first question of his. 


listener--‘is whether Con- 
gress“would actually pass a 
commuter tax. Kennedy ex- 


- 
aoe 
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plains he would make it 
more palatabié by urging a 
reciprocal tax by the sub- 
urbs on commuters from the 


~ city. 


“Wouldn’t that be an addi- 
tional burden on the poor 
from the city who work in 
the suburbs?” the ques- 
tioner continues. 

In fact, Kennedy res- 
ponds, the burden would 
not be‘ so great because 
“those housewives in the 
suburbs just ain’t going to 
take that money out.” 

As he drives to his next 
appearance, at noon at Cath- 
olic University, Kennedy ex- 


- plains over the blare of his 


radio, “I’ve had sufficient: 
experience to know what it 
takes to win a campaign.” 

“In lieu of money, I need 
people.” 

He claims workers in the 
hundreds (he offers no spe- 
cific figures) and says he 
needs workers in thousands. 
He is running his campaign 


_with no contributions, he 
| says. The cost of his head- 


quarters, a room in the 
Windsor Park Hotel, and tel- 
ephones, he says he is pay- 
ing from his own pocket. 

He has not been able to 
raise the $20,000 it would 
take for a mailing to all reg- 
istered D.C. voters, he says, 
of or the $10,000 for a radio- 
television campaign. 

On arriving at Catholic 
University, he finds the 
event, a memorial service 
for a student who worked in 
his campaign, had been held 
the day before. 

Kennedy, who is divorced 


' and lives with his sister at 


2705 30th St. NE, has been 
special assistant to the pres- 
ident of Federal City Col- 
lege for a year. ; 
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D.C. Candidates Focus 
alg Ok ak Te a] | 
On Education at Forum| 
Candidates for the District’s} Mrs. King Campaigning 


nonvoting House seat pledged | Mrs. King today will be mak- 
support for upgrading the quali-|ing her second campaign swing 
ty of education in Washington’ fhrought the aoe ay eae 
; : : ataq , troy. She is scheduled to spea 
Ene HEME est the Bibleway Church, 1130 


|N S .N m. 
Kenneth C. Kennedy and eee EEN ES AUC 


Rev. Channing Phillips chargeq| 4nd at 9 p.m. at the Bethlehem 
fellow Democratic hopeful Jo-\ Baptist Church, 2458 Nichols 
seph P. Yeldell at the Wilson} Ave. SE. 


High School PTA meeting with | Fauntroy’s candidacy was en- 


€.>onsibility for educational | dorsed yesterday by Marion 
budget cuts while he was oles director of Pride Inc., 
ing as a D.C. city councilman. 'who called Fauntroy a strong 
Kennedy contended that Yel-| advocate of economic develop- 
deli’s record on budget cutsiment to upgrade Washington’s 
showed he had deprived District ! black population. 
calldren of quality education, Barry said his endorsement 
Yeldell declared ‘“‘it’s not how! represented only his individual 
much we spend, but how well we | «,, 


: y ©‘ support, not that of Pride. 
spend it.” He pledged to fight, if} 4. 
eiected, for every dollar needed; , Pauntroy also was endorsed 


ee ij by Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
for top-grade education. ‘Labor in the Johnson adminis- 
Fauntroy Asks Autoaomy _| tration. Wirtz said he had 


F ave / worked with Fauntroy for five 

Rev. Walter E. Pauntvoy called Yea" and that “he knows how to 
for an end to the authority of Set things done. 
Congress over the District’s edu- Other Endorsements 
cation system. He suggested a cv : 
scholarship program for stu-} Patricia Roberts Harris, for- 
dents to the city colleges. leas ambassador ah Amara 

Kennedy proposed commuter|2°Ul8, Was among others en- 
taxation on sided revenue, aj @orsing Fauntroy, while unsuc- 
ban on budget cuts by the Dis- cessful school board candidate 
trict government and free tran-| TOM, Bey Secs he is 
sit for school children. backing Yeldell, 

As the pace of speeches and Phillips, meanwhile, unveiled 
endorsements accelerated in the|@9 11-point program to assist 
last days before Tuesday’s pri-|federal employes. He included 
maries, supporters of Faun-|proposals to abolish the Hatch 
troy’s candidacy, including the |Act, provide child day care cen- 
widow of Dr. Martin Luther ters for working women in all 
King Jr., were routed from a'major government buildings, re- . 
restaurant last night following a;quire all District judges and 
teiephoned bomb threat. high District officials to live in 

Police said, however, that no|the city, halt the movement of 
bomb was found at Billy Simp- government agencies to the sube 


son’s Restaurant on Georgia Ay-jUrbs and when moves are per- 
enue mitted, to require adequate 


housing for all employes. 
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By JUDY LUCE 


Wilbert L. Wil. 
liams, 32, married 


, and the father of 


three, quit hig 
$10,000-a-year job as 
executive officer for 
the Metropolitan Citi- 
zens “Advisory Coun- 
cil because of the 
Hatch Act to run for 
the new job of D.C. 
delegate. 


His resume is a 
neatly typed, mimeo- 
graphed _ biography 
sheet, that one would 
give to a prospective employer. His vital sta- 
tistics are listed in categories: Residence, 3525 


Nichols av se; Personal Data-birth date, Au- ’ 


gust 25, 1938, birth place Corsicana, Texas; 
Military status-honorably discharged (Army.) 


The education category lists a B.S. degree 
from Prairie View A&M College, Texas, 
courses at the University of Maryland, ,and 
SBE University, 1968- present, schoc! of 
aw.” : ; 


Under Work Experience he explains that at 
MCAC his “principal duties consist of keeping 
the MCAC informed of citizens activities in the 
areas of health, education, welfare, employ- 
ment, consumer action, etc.’ 


Civic Affiliations include being an honary 
board member of CHASE, Inc.; former presi- 
dent of MCAC, former member of the United 
Planning Organization board of trustees, for- 
mer board member of the Neighborhood Legal 
Services Project and deacon of Matthews Me- 
morial Baptist Church. : 

Mr. Williams is one of the bright, young, 
articulate and heretofore relatively unknown 
men that the District’s delegate race has 
brought forth. 

He lacks the sophistication, political veneer 

and professionalism of th three leading can- 

didates. He is not at ease at a press con- 
ference and doesn’t speak forcefully during 
the candidates ’traveling panels. 


He doesn’t have much campaign money. . 
Pm. running as a poor candidate,” he-said. “I. 


eee oe ome mt genes ote 


The Washington Daily News 
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haven’t sought funds. I don’t believe it should 
take a lot of money to campaign here. The 
District is only 10 miles square. You don't 
need an airplane to get around to campaign 
here. Besides, I believe people want to meet 
the candidate, shake his hand,” 

Mr. Williams is critical of the three leading 
candidates: the Revs. Channing Phillips and 
Walter Fauntroy and Joseph Yeldell. 
> “They’ve had their chance to do things for 


_ the city..I haven’t seen any measurable im- 
|, provement gained by them. I’ve known Chan- 


_troy’s work has been in Shaw. Areas of the 


ning Phillips since 1964. He’s been in a position 
to wield some influence and get things done, 
but in my opinion he has not used this influ- 
ence fo rthe people of D.C. Most of Mr. Faun- 


Here is last in a series of interviews with 
the candidates for the District’s delegate seat 
in the House of Representatives, who will be 
running in the Jan. 12 primary. 


pe Sn = . 


‘city such as the Far Northeast and Far South- 
east have been ignored.. 

“T’q not heard of Yeldell until he was ap- 
pointed to the City Council (1967) specifically 
to represent Anacostia. He’s not done anything 
in Anacostia since he was appointed. National 
Capital Housing Authority projects there are 
boarded up. There’s parts of Anacostia that 
still lack sidewalks, Federal programs to help 
the people in Far Southeast and Congress 
Heights have been drastically cut each year. 


“What have these people done for us?”’ 


“IT am opposed to a commuter tax now. But 
it might be necessary to get an adequate sub- 
way system. Only two subway stations in the 
Far Southeast are proposed now. This leaves a 


vast number of people in Congress Heights 
unaccounted for.” 


Mr. Williams has spoken out on most of the 
issues, urging stiff penalties for drug pushers 
and medical help for users; adequate housing 
for all District residents; Supervised year- 
round youth centers; strict laws to assure that 
the value of a dollar is equal in all areas of 
the city; a simple standard coding of alk 
goods, materials and products; equal employ- 
ment opportunities for all minority groups. His 
campaign literature notes health goals of elim- 


‘inating malnutrition, increased ambulance 


services, better hospital facilities. 
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This is the third of seven 
profiles of candidutes seek- 
ing the Democratic nomina- 
tion for congressional dele- 
gate from the District of Co- 

— lumbia. The articles are ap- 
pearing im the order of the 
candidates’ positions on the 
ballot. 


By Carl Bernstein 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


Why does a relatively un- 


known, 39-year-old insurance 
man with an sg90 campaign 
chest, a business address in 
Bethesda and only one, spe- 
cific legislative proposal run 
for Congress in the District 
of Columbia? 


“T entered this race to. 


win,” answers Eldridge V. 


Parks, who by all accounts ~ 


—including his own—takes 
himself very seriously. “I ex- 
pect to win. I can win, The 
front runners are not organ- 
ized. 

“T entered the primary be- 
cause (the Revs.) Channing 
Phillips, Walter Fauntroy 
and the others aren't any 
more capable than J am. 


“Now that we have a seri- 
ous political atmosphere in 
Washington, I plan to stay 
very active, possibly run- 
ning again in "72. if I can't 
make it this time. 

“The other candidates,” 
says Parks, “speak either in 
vague generalities or over 


the heads ot the people. J try 
to make things simple for 
the people—plain, down-to- 
earth. I take a stand. 
“After March 23 (the date 
of Washington’s econgres- 
sional election), I plan to 
start a Humphrey for Presi- 
dent campaign in the Dis- 


trick of Columbia. That’s a 


very gutsy issue.” 
Who is this man? 


Tall, self-possessed and 
soft-spoken, Eldridge WW 
Parks is a graduate of 
the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, 
an Air Force veteran, a for- 
mer civil service function- 
ary, a successful under- 
writer and accounts super- 
visor for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., a parish 
leader at St. Gabriel’s Cath- 
olic Church, a Hubert Hum- 
phrey partisan who sup- 
ported the late Robert F. 
Kennedy’s campaign for the 
Presidency. 


er 
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With his wife, Vera. their 
four children and a collie 
named Prince, parks lives at 
1207 Farragut St. NW, ina 
four bedroom home in the 
Petworth section of the city. 

With wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing, a silver candelabra on 
the dining tabie and a 
framed Mona Lisa print 
hanging by gold braid from 
the wall, Parks’ comfortable 
surroundings are not unlike 


those of his youth in New 


Orleans. 
The son of a letter carrier 
and «a seamstress, he was 


raised in an integrated, mid- 
die-class neighborhood, was 
taught by his parents and 
the church to respect hard. 
work and left his native city” 
to join the Air Force an 
see the world. 

Settling in Washington 
after his discharge from the 
service in 1935, he became 
involved in local politics 
through the Young Demo- 
crats, but yemained rela- 
tively uninvolved initially 
because of Hatch Act re- 
strictions. 

After leaving his job as a 
business analyst for the 
Commerce Department gh 
was nothing but pushing 
paper), he became more ac- 
‘ive in Democratic politics. 
| The activity reached its 


a 


Sd 


peak in 1968 when he Jed an 
unsuccessful attempt to 
form a second pro-Kennedy 
slate in opposition 4o the 
one headed by the Rev. 
Channing Phillips. 

Phillips, he felt then—as 
now--was “more interested 
in advancing his own cause 
and HDC (the non-profit 
Housing Development Corp., 
of which Phillips is presi- 
dent) than the cause of the 
people of Washington D.C.” 

In his campaign for Con- 
gress, Parks has correspond- 
ingly argued that the ac- 
knowledged front runners — 
Phillips, Fauntroy and Jo- 
seph P. Yeldell, a former 

eLUy, councilman—are “tied 
“tb special interests.” As for 
himself, Parks tells his audi- 
ences’ “I am my own man; 
I’m not tied to anybody but 
the people of this city.” 
Teldell, he Says, “is tied to 
the administration; he’s the 
" mayor’s candidate” Phil- 
‘lips, he maintains, is behol- 
den to HDC, and Fauntroy 
to. his Model Inner City 
Community Organization 
(which is planning the urban 
renewal of the Shaw area). 

Though well-intended, 
says Parks, MICCO and 
HDC have evolved 
“boondoggles” that waste 
money, have failed in their 
objectives of bringing self- 
help to the black ¢commu- 
nity, and prove that neither 
Fauntroy nor Phillips are 
capable of the caliber of ad- 
ministration that should be 
dispensed by Washington’s 

new congressman. , ; 


ay 


into- 


On most igsues, says 
Parks, “all the candidates 
are very close to each oth- 
ers’ positions.” Parks, like 
most of the other candi- 
dates, advocates full home 
rule for the District and 
scattered-site public housing 
in both Washington and the 


suburbs, opposes the con- 
struction of anv 


more free. 


hand out sample_ ballots 
near each of the polls. I can 
win because a lot of people 
haven't made up their 
minds. y ae 

‘My complaints that the 
newspapers have been cov- 
ering only the so-called 
Jeading candidates’ have 
brought some results. At the 
last minute, there will be a 
lot of television free time 
for all of us. 

“T have a lot of contacts 
from selling insurance in 
Washington. Our office is in 
Rethesda but most of my ac- 
eounts are in the District 
and some of the people on 
my office staff are helping 
me. 

“Pm telling the people 
that if I’m elected Pll go 
back to the precincts and 
say ‘What’s your feeling on 
the issues; I’m your repre- 
sentative and nobody else’s. 
I’m not tied to anybody.’ 

“lll get my message 
across,” : ba 
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With the exception of 


_ home rule, however, Parks 


says he has not yet thought 


about the issues in terms of. 


specific legislative proposals 
because “unlike some candi- 
dates, I don’t have a big 
campaign staff to work on 
legislation.” 

As for home rule, he op- 
poses establishing a charter 
commission to study various 


_ alternatives for D.C. self 


government. Instead, Parks 
would introduce legislation 
to immediately give the city 
an elected mayor and coun- 
cil, House and Senate repre. 
sentation based on the same 
criteria as the 50 states and 
a permanent federal pay: 


- ment formula. 


Unlike most of the candi- 
dates, Parks is openly criti- 
cal of Mayor Walter E, 
Washington’s performance. 

The mayor, he = says, 
“hasn’t done the job for the 
people he should have. They 


- (the White House) use him 


primarily to walk up and 
down the street and keep 
the peace. On freewavs, 
equal employment in the 


District government and a - 


lot of other issues, he hasn't 
svoken out. I’m critical of 


- him for not being a more 
’ forceful leader of the peo- 


ple, for being too quiet.” 


vt Despite the criticism, 
Parks” says he could work 
‘easily from Congress with 
Mayor Washington: “I would 


speak out on issues where he 
doesn’t. He'd take the soft 
approach and me, I’d take 
the stick.” 

With little campaign 


money, an ‘unknown face 


and only a week left before 


’ the Democratic primary, 


how does Parks figure he 
can come into possession of 
that stick? - 

“J’m speaking wherever I 


* ean,” he says, “and the re- 


sponse has been good. I 
think I get across very well 
a} 
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The seventh of eight chil- 


dren, Williams is the son of 
a Corsicana, Tex., farmer. 

Originally Wanting to be. 

come a veterinarian, he 
Says, he left the 00-acre corn 
and cotton farm to take a 

3.8, degree from Prairie 
View A&M College, Texas. 

His arrival in Washington 
Was “quite accidental,” he 
recalls. In 1964, just after an 
honorable discharge from 
the Army as a Sp. 4 in Ger- 
many, he and his wife came 
to this city for a few days of 
Sightseeing (“J wanted to 
see JFK’s’ grave and the 
Capitol”). They liked it so 
well they stayed. 

He worked here first asa 
loan officer in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Farm. 
ers Home Administration, 
leaving in 1968 to begin law 
Studies at Howard. That 
Same year he became staff 
director of the United Poy- 


erty Organization’s Metro- i 


politan Citizens Advisory | 


Council, a &rass roots group 


that reviews antipoverty pol- 
icies and makes recommen- 
dations to UPO’s board of 
directors, 
Resigns Job 

Williams, who Says the job 
gave him added insight into 


the problems of Washing. 
ton’s poor, resigned from 
the $10,000 a year post in 


October to enter the dele- 


Bate race, 
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He won’t say whether he 
would return to it if he’s de- 
feated because he says he 
won't be defeated. But his 
replacement as staff direc- 
tor, who is serving in an act- 
ing capacity, says he 
wouldn’t be surprised if Wil- 
liams returned. 

Williams explains that he 
is making the race because 
the city has been “deterio- 
rating” without the better- 


known candidates doing as 
much as they might have 
done to prevent this. 

As a campaigner, his style 
is soft-spoken, serious and 
pipe-puffing relaxed. His 
home at 3525 Nichols Ave. 
SE, which serves as cam- 
paign headquarters, is a sim- 
ple, three-story house, its 
living room adorned with 
framed travel posters of 
Germany. It is filled with 
Christmas toys for his three 
children, Sheila, 8, Stuart, 6, 
and Cynthia, 2. 


e is a deacon at Mat- 
need Memorial Baptist 
Church, 2616 Nichols Ave. 
SE, a member of several 
neighborhood groups and a 
former board member of the 
Neighborhood Legal Serv- 
ices Program. ; 

Williams has made his 
part of town an important 
part of his platform, and he 


ing there. 


~ concentrates his campaign- 
If elected, he 


says, his first recommenda- 

tion will be that Congress 
“declare -Anacostia-South- 
east a disaster area. 
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“The Southeast is a for- 


gotten and neglected area in 
terms of essential services 
and facilities, such as hous- 
ing, welfare, education, po- 
lice protection and transpor- 
tation,” he charges, vowing 
to help improve the area if 
elected. 


He says ‘his better-known 
opponents have not used 
their influence in the past 
to check the steady “deterio- 
ration” of the Southeast. 


Southeast Conditions 

“In Southeast Washington 
we have a greater concen- 
tration of low income, pub- 
lic assistance, public hous- 
ing unemployed and under- 
employed of any section of 
the city,” says Williams. 

Residents of the Valley 
Green and Congress Heights 
sections, he adds, are often 
forced to shop in Maryland 
because of a lack of stores 
in their neighborhoods. 

“This is a tremendous loss 
of revenue to the District 
government.” 

But Williams does ~ not 
want to be labeled a re- 
gional candidate, and he 
drives to all parts of the city 
to campaign, from the 
ghetto in the Northeast to 
Georgetown in Northwest. 

He told a Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee forum at 
Western High School, 
“Washington should be a 
model city. The U.S. is the 
greatest country in ~the 
world and this should be the 
greatest city.” 
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The campaign’ in i 
he Shiouas aati ae an 
the drugs related to it. “I 
have no solution to the prob- 
lem,” he says, but he affirms 
that he would work closely 
with city and federal law en- 


, forcement agencies and with 


community groups toward 
establishing a program. 


In supporting discreet use 
of the “no-knock” law, which 
permits police with war- 
rants to enter homes, most 
likely of narcotics suspects, 


' without notice, he says he is 


not concerned with ques- 
tions raised about its consti- 
tutionality. “I’ll let the Su- 
preme, Court decide that.. 
he says. 


Youth Centers Proposed 
Williams also urges 


harsher penalties for drug 


pushers, and proposes youth 
centers where students may 
take part in arts, crafts or 
music programs after school 


and on weekends, to take 
young people off the streets 
and “cut down the high 
_erime rate.” 

More foot patrolmen are 
needed in residential areas 
and all new police recruits 
should be required to live in 
the District, he says. His 
first legislative proposal 
would be to give compensa- 
tion to victims of crime, de- 
clares Williams. 


? 


Washington Post 


On the race issue, some- 
times called the “placker ° 


than thou syndrome” among 
some of the other candi- 
dates, Williams says: eI 
don’t see how (being black) 


has anything to do with the - 
office (of delegate). I’m bas- 


ing my candidacy on issues 
and problems of the city, 
not on the color of my skin.” 

Because he was relatively 
unknown at the start of the 


campaign and because of his. 


lack of funds, Williams gen- 


erally has been ignored by 


the other candidates. Few | 


persons outside the Wil- 
liams camp have attempted 
to measure his strength, 
even in Southeast. 


The extent of this neglect 


- is such that last week two 


school board members, the 
Rey. James F. Coates and 
Edward L. Hancock, held a 
press conference to criticize 
the candidates for ignoring 
Anacostia. Williams,  evi- 
dently, was not even taken 
into account. 

Williams likes to describe 
himself with the slogan, 
“the forgotten man’s candi- 
date.” ; 

A problem, with only a 
$250 war chest, is that he 
also runs the risk of being a 
forgotten candidate. - 
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Py eee 
By WILLIAM BASHAM 
Star Staff Writer 

The first day for filing of 
petitions b siasaseantae 182" 
nonvoung delegate race was 
being compared to the classic 
fable of the tortoise and the 
bare. In today’s version, the 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy was 
the hare and the Rev. Chan- 
ning E. Phiilips was the tor- 
toise. 

Most school children know 
the story in which the hare 
started with blinding speed 
and was so far in front of the 
tortoise that he decided to 
take a nap, then complete the 
race long before the tortoise 
caught up. ; 

But the rabbit continued to 
sleep and the tortoise eventu- 
ally lumbered over the finisn 
line the winner. 

At 3:15 a.m. today, Ray- 
mond Fauntroy, a brother of 
the candidate. checked into 
the guard’s office at the Dis- 
trict Building, prepared to 
stay until the office of the D.C. 
Board of Elections next door 
was opened for business. 

Fauntroy decided to file ear- 
-ly because the first candidate 
who files the minimum of 
2,000 names stands to retain 
them should any of the sign- 
ers’ names appear on another 
candidate’s petition. \An indi- 
_vidual may only endorse one 
candidate in these petitions. 

Taking in mind the leugth 
wait ahead Raymond Faun- 
troy curled up on a small 
couch in the guard’s room for 
a nap, his brother's petitions 
safely in his possession. The 
guard’s on duty reported that 
some of the other candidates 
used this ploy to ensure that 
he would be first in line. 

At 6:45 a.m., David A. Co- 
gar, a registrar with the 
poard, entered the office, 
choosing to hold off opening 
the doors until a number of 
persons had gathered outside. 
Raymond Fauntroy slept on. 


But at 7:45 a.m., Phillips 
personally poked his head in 
the board’s office and asked 
when it would open. Cogar 
said it would be some time 
close to 8 a.m. 

Shortly before 8:15, with re- 
porters and photographers 
standing outside, Cogar open- 
ed the office and in stepped 
Phillips to file his petitions, a 
notarized affidavit and the 
$100 filing fee. Raymond 
Fauntroy then appeared and 
began to object, claiming that 


his allnight wait asured first > 


filing for his brother. 
But when Cogar asked Faun- 


troy to produce his documents, 
he was lacking the needed affi- 
davit and the $100. His candi- 
date broother, notfied of the 
confusion, appeared at 8:30 
and hurriedly got together the 
money and the notarized affi- 
davit. But by that time Phil- 


lips had crossed the line and 


was deemed the first to file. 

An examination of the law 
setting up the election shows 
that no specific hour is set 
forth as the starting time for 
filing on the first day. Faunt- 
roy said it was his under- 
standing that the board was 
going to open at 9 a.m. 

The filing period for candi- 
dates ends at midnight Dec. 
14, After that time, copies of 
all petitions will. be available 
for public inspection for 10. 
days at the board office. Any 
challengess to the validity of a 
signature must be made in 
writing and filed with the 
board. 

Meanwhile, Paul E. Mitch- 
ell, 28, a former policeman 
and Vietnam veteran declared 
his candidacy. Running as an 
independent, Mitchell says he 
stands on a platform of better - 
city services for the poor and 
medical treatment for drug 
addicts. 


KENNED 


K. C. i 
FILES IN DISTRICT |} 
DELEGATE RACK: /| 


- 


Kenneth C. Kennedy, / 
Northeast Washington civic 


_leader, has become theZixth 


candidate to file- nominating 
petitions forthe Jan. 12 pri- 
mary forCnonvoting House 


delegate. The deadline is 
midnight tonight. 


Kennedy, a Democrat, 
filed 2,000 signatures and the 
$100 fee Saturday. Nearly 50 
District residents had an- 


nounced candidacjes forthe 
seat. DEC 14 io 
The Board of Elections 
was expected to reiease late 
today final figures on the 
number of new voters regis- 
tered since the drive opened 
Octet: 
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Star Siaff Writer 2,000 valid names ot registered 


+ |VOt iclify for a spot on 

Former City Councilman John! tre patios, “the elections bead 
Nevius will be an uncontested! oi make the signatures public. 
Republican candidate in theltjaay and candidates have until 
Jan. 12 nonvoting delegate pri-inac” 9g to challenze any name. 
mary, but District Democrats|~ 4 public drawing will be held 
will have eight rivals from iby the board to deiermine in 
which to choose. which order é¢andidates’ name 
Nevius, also the only white | will appear on the ballot. 
candidate in the race and the | board official: said the drawing 
eight Democrais were the only | will be held late this month or in: 


apes | ws te q 2 i " ; 
E Fy # Py yee 
samt) fjalaneta are 


or 
>” 


hopefuls from among nearly 80 | early January. 
to meet the D.C. Board of Elec-| Meanwhile; several announced | 
tions midnight filing deadline. {candidates who apparently 
The lineup of Democrats in-!failed to get the recuired num- 
;cludes Wilfred J. Cruz, a Dis-|ber of signatures announced 
trict teacher; attorney George jthey were supporting ovher can- 
Mitchell; former city council- |didates who will run as inde- 
man Joseph P, Yeldell; North-|penderts in the general election. : 
east civic leader Kenneth C./A total ci 5,000 signatures is} 
Kennedy; the Rev. Walter E.jneeded to get on the general, 
Fauntroy; the Rev. Channing |election ballot this way. 
'E. Phillips; insurance consul- | . he has ( 
tant Eldridge V. Parks, and|the support of Licia T. M. Cardi-! 
Wilbert L. Williams. {nale and Maurice Watson, both 
About 255.825 District resi-|Democrats, and Joseph G. W. 
dents, including several thou-j? ala ee a Republica : da 
sand youths 18 to 21 years old,| Radio pioneer pare sustiiey eae 
will be eligible to vote in the! Said he nas decided to try to run 
primary. The election board an-|8S 2 independent in the March: 
nounced yesterday that 54,533/23 Seneral peategs at ea 
new voters had signed up during |te/ Rev. Douglas Moore, Black 
its two-month registration drive. | United £T ae chairman, ran 
Both Yeldell ‘and Nevius, ac-|David Dabney, a Republican: 
| 


: g ; +; ho withdrew two weeks ago, 
] i =! ; ; ae 
comeanes Dien ine, & euittom the primary race, already’ 
beings ae ers , will vie for 

the elections board office about have pooinpaoeee, 
the same time and agreed to/flip 
ipa determine wha should Among candidates not filing 
si flinced hur theca Te nominating petitions by the 
we de poppe ba awe +) deadline were Mrs. Etta Horn, 
evius’ hand and fell to th 
floor. “Got to flip again,” Nev-| 
ius said, retrieving the coin and | 


tossing it into the air. It fell 
tails, and Nevius won. Meanwhile, Fauniroy has 

Nevius submitted 2,907 signa-| called on candidates to limit 
tures, one for every 10 resis-|their campaign expenditures to! 
tered Republicans. Yeldell filed $25,090 for the primary and| 
4,865 signatures, but returned a! 395 000 for the general election 


a spot on the general election 
ballot as independents. 


head of the Citywide Welfare 
Rights Organization, and Mrs. 
Goldie Joanson, head of a city 
|police wives’ association. | 


n 


second time with an additional! and to contribute any excess}, 


1,200 names. Cruz tiled his peti- funds to the treasury of the Dis- 


tions of 2,025 signatures several trict government. 


hours later. Benetta Washing-| Fauntroy said he found it “‘im- 
ton, the wife of the mayor, 


C ane »|possidle to justify” spending 

signed Yeldell’s petition. Mayor tes sums of shone on the elec- 

Walter E. Washington, who said tions at a time when the District 

he planned to stay neutral in|js in financial trouble and when 

‘he race, did not sign. Congress says it does not have 
enough money to meet legiti- 
mate demands. 
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Mitchell said he has received ~ 
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“Three Democratic candidates for the D.C. 
delegate race have officially filed their nomi- 
gating petitions with the Rey. Channing E, 
Philips leading the triumvirate yesterday at 
the board of elections, — yl ou Bhk? Geer 


__ The Rev, Mr. Phillips registered his petition, 
5190 filing fee and affidavits at 8:07 am, — 
vbout a half hour before the Rev. Walter 


“guntroy. George E. Mitchell registere 
our hours later. i bakers 


The candidates were the first three to file 
Uisially for the race in the Jan. 12 primary. 
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By JUDY LUCE 
Channing Emery Phillips, 42, a candidate for 
‘District delegate, president of the Housing De- 
velopment Corporation and United Church of 
. Christ minister, could have been an artist. 


The walls of his seven-bedroom mustard 
brick home at 38th and Jenifer-streets nw are 
adorned with charcoal drawings of his five 
children and his wife Jane. On the fireplace 
mantle is a sculpture of “the guy who worked 

- next to me” when he studied sculpture at Car- 
negie Tech. 


But his father was a minister, as are three 
of his brothers, and after a stint in the Air 
Force during the seccnd world war, he en- 
rolled in Drew University in New Jersey to 
study for a doctorate in theology. “I had no 
idea of getting a pastorate. I wanted to find 

out what my old man had been talking about 
for 20 years. 

“My first pastorate was in Harlem, at $2,400 
-a year. We had one child then.” 

“Channing’s always been very gcod at forc- 

. ing us to live within our means,”’ Mrs. Phillips 
said. 


The Rev. Mr. Phillips came to Washington 


to teach at Howard and in 1961, became the 
minister of the Lincoln Memorial Temple, 
United Church of Christ, at 1lth and R street 
nw. His campaign literature notes: ‘‘An early 
opponent of the Vietnam War, Phillips opened 
the doors of his church... to anti-war groups 
when other public places were closed to them 
for their peaceful protests.” 


The Rev. Mr. Phillips’ political career began 
early in 1968 when he headed a Robert Sk 
Kennedy primary slate that upset the De: 
Democratic Cenfral Committee’s Humphrey 
slate. 

He is also the party’s national committee- 
man as a result of the primary victory, and 
now enjoys the support of the Democratic cen- 
tral committee in his campaign, a factor he 
believes will win him 40 per cent of the pri- 
mary vote, the amount necessary to avoid a 
runoff. ns ae: 

His home reflects a major point of his cam- 
paign — organization. Sunday at 11 a.m., he 
exuded the air of a man whose day has al- 
ready reached its peak. .The Sunday papers 
had been read, and put away. 

He was dressed in a blue perma-press dress 


, 


271 


a 


' shirt, black slacks and zippered black short 


boots as he opened the door. ; 

The light wood flooring in the hallway was 
covered by a radiant star-patterned Scandina- 
vian-style rya rug. Three fishing rods leaned 
against the molding on the coat closet. Sun 
beamed into the large living room and the elm 
dining room table was cleared of dishes, with 


a clean, bright yellow cloth covering it. The 


wine rack on the hutch was nearly full. 

The Rev. Mr. Phillips offered ‘‘coffee or 
sherry?” and returned with two mugs of 
steaming, strong black coffee to a group of 
easy chairs forming a half-circle around a 
coffee table. Near the window was a painting 
of a Copenhagen street. “They close it off and 


- you just walk along it. It’s very nice. At each 


end there are little shops and you sit down and 


~ have wine and cheese.” : 


The Rev. Mr. Phillips has made a reputation 
‘in the District as a worker for low-income 

housing, particularly thru the federally-backed 
HDC which both builds and rehabilitates hous- 
ing units for low-income tenants. He is also 
concerned about home rule (‘‘we need two 
congressmen and two senators and fiscal au- 
tonomy’’); schools, and crime. 

“T reject the Nixon approach to crime,” he 
said, “‘the oppressive approach, There must be 
expanded methadone programs, expanded 
drug research. Programs for young people. 
Change our correctional system to emphasize 
rehabilitation.” 

He stood up and walked over to a table and 
returned with a book. ‘“‘Ramsey’s book. This is 
a book I feel very comfortable with.”” On the 


- fly-leaf of “Crime in America’’ written: “For 


Channing Phillips who seeks justice for all 
with the best wishes of his friend. Ramsey 
Clark.” 


Washington Post 
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The Rev. Mr. Phillips believes that ‘‘con- 
trary to what the press has said,’’ he has voter 
support in all parts of the city. He believes a 
“coalition of black and white and rich and 
poor’’ can be welded in the District. While a 
former Attorney General calls him “friend,” 
he also has the endorsement of the militant 
Welfare Mothers and a group of ex-convicts. 
His campaign workers are all volunteers ex- 
cept two, he says one a woman who runs his 
headquarters at 1307 &-st nw, and another who 
“is an ex-con who does the organizing on the 
street. He’s on parole. They’re working for 
subsistance salary—$40 or $50 a week.” 

The Rev. Mr. Phillips says his campaign ‘“‘is 
hurting for money. We estimated at first it 
would cost $75,000 to run a campaign. We’ve 
had several $1000 donations, but not enough of 
them.” Fund raisers abound in the candidates 
schedule—coffees, cocktail parties, ‘wine 
sips’, all at $6 per person. He’s confident 
enough will be raised for his campaign. 

If he doesn’t win, would he back the primary 
winner? 

“I’m an issue-Oriented man and I wouldn’t 
endorse someone just for the sake of a Party 
label, If I felt I couldn’t back him I’d probably 
resign as national committeeman and work 
outside for the issues I’m interested in,’’ he 
explained. 
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~ More than. 255,009 District residents are at. 


gible to go to the polls tomorrow to vote in the 
D.C. delegate primary. Polls will. qpen at 8 
a.m. and close at 8 p.m. Those in line at the 
128 polling places at 8 p.m. will be permitted 
to vote. 

Election Board officials will pick up ballots 


from the polls at 2:30 p.m. and after 8 p.m. An | 


announcement of balloting results based on 
voting as of 2:30 p.m. will be. made by the 
Election Board at 8 p.m. 

Republican voters will be given a paper bal- 
lot containing space for a write-in and the 
name of John Nevius, phopposce candidate in 
the Republican primary. = 

Democrats will be given a nate ballot con- 
taining space for write-ins and the names of 
the seven candidates listed in this order: Jo- 
seph P. Yeldell, Walter E. Fauntroy, Eldridge 
V. Parks, Wilbert L. Williams, Channing E. 
pallies Kenneth C. Kennedy and Wilfred J. 

ruz 

If none of them obtains 40 per cent of the 
vote, there will be a runoff sometime between 
two and six weeks after the primary, possibly 
in Feb. 2. 

The general election will be held March 23. 
The delegate will have the privileges of a 
congressman — except for the vote. His_salary 
will be $42,500, the same as other congress- 
men, and he is entitled to a $140,500 payroll 
with a staff of up to 13. He will also get an 
Office, altho he has 437th choice of space, be- 
hind the other congressmen and the delegate 
from Puerto Rico. He will be able to introduce 
bills, take part in floor debate and propose 
amendments on the floor. He will almost cer- 
tainly be assigned to the District Committee 

where he may have the right to vote. 

Most of the candidates wound up their cam- 
paigns formally yesterday with parties, last- 
minute endorsements, forums at schools and 
on TV, rallies, fund-raisers and SRE press 
statements. 


The Rev. Fauntroy received the endorse- 
ment of former Democratic Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota shortly before a party 
last night at the home of Mrs. Abigail Mc- 
Carthy. ; 


Three of the candidates will continue thru 
tonight to bring their pitch into the homes of 
television viewers, The Rev. Phillips (‘Vote 
Jan. 12 so Channing can be heard’’) will have 
spent $17,500 on TV spots. Mr. Yeldell will 
have spent §8,500 on TV during the past week 
and another $3,000 on radio, for a total of 
$14,000 to $15,000,” an aide said. Mr. Fauntroy, 


who'll “‘bring us ali together,’ is concentrating 
on radio spots — reportedly to the tune of 
about $7,000 — with another $3,500 for televi- 
sion thru tonight. 


Mr. Phillips yesterday issued a position pap- 
er on home rule for the District, naming that 
his number one priority if elected delegate, 
and saying he supports the charter commis- 
sion approach to obtaining home rule. He 
pledged to “lead this city- and this country 
(thru a national campaign) to give the city 
home rule and to abolish the job for which I 
am running, nonvoting delegate, by getting full 
voting representation.”’ 


“Mr. Yeldell, at a large wind-up rally’at the 

Hotel Sonesta last night asked President Nixon 
to propose to Congress an amendment to the 
Reorganization Plan for the District Govern- 
ment which would shift screening of mayor 
and council candidates from the White House 
to the D.C. Board of Elections. The board 
could then hold an advisory election on coun- 
cilmen and the mayor, the winners to then be 
proposed to the Senate for appointment. 

“Let the citizens of this-city do the screen- 
ing,” Mr. Yeldell said. He added the proposal 
could become effective 60 days after being 
submitted by the White House. 

Neither Mr. Phillips nor Mr. Yeldell pro- 
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Haat Pann yesterday ito the questicn of 

Mae ae position on violence, an issue 

rales uesday which set off a series of 

pares countercharges between the two 

cai ie pe een the accuracy of 
. . NM i 

Phillips made touching pee citees vee a 


prereset bs aide, Bruce Terris, maintained 
aur is speeches at Georgetown and the 
ot pense: Churches meeting in London 
ne! Re ee coe discussions of rac- 
vee that violence is integral to sucha 
ate sae Mr. Phillips said an attempt » 
ees m as an advocate of violence w 7 
cheap political trick.’’ wits 


His comment triggered the release of a ~ 


statement by Yeldell headquarters entitled 


, “The Responsibility of Public Speech.” 


“Whether he (Philli i 

ps) analyzes violen 

Sohal oi or advocated it, the Ree 

a eee the potential of his rhetoric and 

ete Hike ence i He aarieticven 
emerge in print eve i 

aie lay among the more temperate canes 

the original text,’’ the statement noted i" 


_Mr. Terris, learnin 
: g of the Yeldel 
ment, countered that he (Yeldel!) aes 


; ashamed of himself. 
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By MICHAEL BERNSTEIN 

The iron gates banged open and into the 
D.C. Jail stepped candidate Joseph P. Yeldell, 
on his way to a captive audience. 

“Had you ever thought of the idea for candi- 
dates to talk to inmates?” asked Mr. Yeldell, 
a Democrat running for D.C. delegate to Con- 


gress. 


“No,” replied Supt. Charles M. Rodgers. 


“That’s not feasible. . for security reasons.” 


So instead of meeting the inmates, he 
talked instead with Mr. Rodgers and Correc- 
tions Dept. Director Kenneth L. Hardy, saying 
his main concern was that if the prison- 
ers were being allowed to vote and were. get- 
ting enough campaign information. 


“th future elections, would you entertain 
(the idea of) each candidate preparing a pack- 
et which would be circulated in your institu- 
tion?’ asked Mr. Yeldell. 

“T would not entertain that,” said Mr. 
Rodgers. ..1 don’t feel this institution should 
get involved with that.” 

Mr. Yeldell explained he meant that all can- 
didates would have the right to circulate the 
packets, but Mr. Rodgers said they should 
simply mail any political statements to the 
individual inmates. 

Mr. Rodgers said the jail has already in- 
formed prisoners about voting privileges (all 
who haven’t been convicted of a felony can 
vote) and registration had been held at the 
institution. “Prisoners have been told they can 
request absentee ballots,” he said. 

Mr. Hardy later told Mr. Yeldell, “Anyone 
ui the delegates (candidates) should have the 
right to visit our institutions to get some in- 
sight into the problems” He didn’t say any- 
thing about campaigning. 

The main problem with campaigning, said 
Mr. Rodgers, is that it would cause a security 
problem by having a group of inmates togeth- 
er. “You have a number of people here who 


‘are friendly on the street... but he’s tesified 


against him or this one has testified against 
that one so we have to separate them... We 
don’t get the best kind of people.’ 

Earlier in the cay, the Yeldell campaign 
was a little more successful. Independent can- 
didate Leroy Washington withdrew to become 


Mr. Yeldell’s associate campaign manager.” ° 


“Even when the right stand is unpopular, Yel- 


dell has proven he will do what is best,” said 


Mr. Washington. 
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Main Kennedy Atm: 


Is Fiscal Autonomy 


BACKGROUND—Kenneth 
C. Kennedy, 46, is on leave 


from his job as assistant to | 
the president of Federal City © 


College. He also is a real 
estate broker. 

He has been active in 
Democratic politics since he 
arrived in Washington in 
1959 from Chicago. 

He has been an organizer 
of summer youth programs 
in Northeast. Washington, 
and was the center of con- 
Stant controversy as the 
leader of one of the groups 
that attempted to be the citi- 
zen voice in planning rede- 
velopment of the Fort Lin- 
coln site. 

Born in Birmingham, he 
lives with his sister at 2705 
30th St. NE in the Wood- 
ridge section of the city. 


PLATPORM—The -No, 1 
issue, Kennedy has said 
repeatedly, is fiscal auton- 
omy for the District of Col- 
umbia. He urges a federal 
payment pegged at 50 per 
cent of the District’s budget, 
a@ commuter tax, and com- 
plete independence for the 
School board to raise and al- 
locate its own funds. 


Buk 


A strong backer of home 
rule, favoring statehood but 
willing to accept other ap- 
proaches, Kennedy never- 
theless says that with home 
rule but without fiscal au- 
towomy, “we would be in the 


same situation we languish 


in now.” 

Another theme in Kenne- 
dy’s campaign has been 
youth. “We must give the 
youth @ meaningful role in 
our democracy,” he says. 

On welfare, Kennedy says 
he would back a minimum 
income for all citizens, in- 
creased day care and job 
training. He calls welfare 
“not a handout but part of 
the vrocess of an enlight- 
ened system which has the 
responsiblilty to look after 
its citizens.” : 

ISSUES—Kennedy op- 
poses all new freeways for 
the District, sees no room 
for compromise, and urges 
much improved, publicly 
owned mass transit. 

Low-income housing 
should be part of urban re- 
newal of small areas and in- 
cluded in new towns, not 
put away in enclaves. The 


| District must provide better 
‘housing for middle-income 
citizens as well. 

The delegate’s role should 
include close cooperation— 
with the mayor, the City 
Council and civic groups— 
and, mainly, persuasion of 
Congress. Home rule and fis- 
cal autonomy would be his 
first two bills. 

Kennedy urges greatly in- 
creased support for higher 
education, and feels the del- 
egate could help bring it. 

He opposes new legisla- 
tion on crime, calling in- 
stead for judicial reform 
and @ crackdown on arug, 
wholesalers. 
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IN A MATTER of weeks, Washington's 
apprentice voters—having carried off their 
initial party primarily responsibilities with 
fitting enthusiasm and dispatch—will have 
a far-more-decisive go at-selecting someone 
to represents tier: fy Congress, - 

So far, however there's been pitiful little 
to indicate anything approaching the inter- 
est that developed in January, short of some 
mild curiosity over whose nominating peti- 
tions will stand up legally for the March 23 
general election. At any rate, the field: of 
contenders in the citywide sweepstakes pro- 
vides the makings, if not the assurance, of 
a lively campaign. With a little hustle for 
our attention, the candidates could turn the 
election info something more than a sleepy 
sequel to the great, Democra ie free-for-all 
earlier this year. riejy 2R 19/7 

As enough amateur oddsmakers learned 
on that round, even the best dog-ecared. pa- 
litical assurnptions don’t necessarily hold up 


Washington Post 
1/6/70 


in this politically adolescent community; can-. 


didates and voters alike are still in the proc- 
ess of discovering themselves and their po- 
tential. 

For example, didn’t most of us assume 
that with seven candidates in the Democratic 
primary, there would surely have to be @ 
runo?f? After all, it was a matter of arith- 
“metic; to win flat out, a candidate needed 
40 per.eent of the vole, and that meant cut- 
ting six opponents down to a split of the 
other 60 per ceat. Well, when the votes were 
in, the Nev. Walter fi. Pauntroy had breezed 
by that test with batlots to ADerc, grabbing 
off 44 per cent, 
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; profiles of the candidates 
sechking the Democratic noimi- competence.” 
nation for ine pasiticn of Tedson J. Aieyers. lawyer, 
congressional delesate from influential Democrat: “Joe 


the District 
The articic: ,i: 
ihe orde; Bae 
Positions | on 
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By 'R ‘ébard M.-Cohen 
Washington Pest 
Hustling doe Yeidell. 
fer bey for the American 
Dream. Always running. Atl- 
Ways Smiling: Afr. Personal- 
ity froma Anacostia. One of 


of 
WIE* ap 
tlie candid 


tne ol lot, 


Cahimbea, 


4 Fas 


ete ft? Writer 


- 
p 
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12 children raised poor, but 
raised. Running got him 


ELC. tag No. 8, a seat on the 


City Counsil and a phone in 
his black Chryslez 
Joseph; P. Yeldei! is riun- 


nonvoling cel. 


mug now for 
uD he séys, for 


egate. Running, |! 
fotseor good reasons, but 
rinvint* aiso because it 
there. Lixe a mountain, 
His wife: “I don’t know 
exactly where Joe Yelde!l 
will stop. I don't know, Joe 
Weldeil is a very, very ar- 
gressive person.” 3 
Max Kampcolman, Jawver, 
influential Democrat: “Joe 


1S 


Yeldell could be trustee for. 
mv children.” 

Joseph L. Rauh Jr.. law- 
ver, jofluential! Densocrat: 
“Joe Yeldell can l be tne 
spokesman for the bulk of 
the city because he's tied 


too closely 

comnpiunity ... 
Joe Yelect: 

{he system.” 


io the busing: 


” 


“T believe i 


Joseoh Philip Yeide!l wa 
born 28 years ago, four 
youngest of 13 childven. 1h 


was educated on the blaci 
side of Washington’s sepa 
rate but equal schoo! sys: 
tem. 

Vis father was chairman 
of the beard of deacons of 
the Springfield Baptist 
Church, a: pious man Up 
from South Carolina who 
ferventiy nee vee that the 
exit from the ghefio had the 
word peer ie chiseled over 


it. He didn’t smoke and he id 
didn’t drink. Neither does 
his son Joe. : ith 
‘ua familv, ¥eldeil says, bar 

was poor, Ouring the de- ery _ 
pression, they applied tor 

welfare payments cn the 

condition that an elder son 


be allowed to remain in.col- 
lege. Welfare. citing the reg- 
wiations, said Sneye? Ut. 
Fleansr Roosevelt, then the 
timate appeal, personally 
responded to. a letter svom 
Yeldeil’s mother. The son 
stayed in school. 
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ales seven “Derceratic concressional candidates met 


twice yestorday—once for a teicvi 


ja voters’ forum---es thev rea 
icampaign for D.C. delegate 


| 

' The cogdigda 83, come beg 
as” Tae" dmix  crissevosset 
“specches, tallies. “alkimg 


tours and sound frucks to 
‘herald the coming of Tues- 
‘day’s election. 

A group of SL Washington 
ministers, priesis and rabbis 
announced iheir suport for 
Channing BE. Philips as Wil- 
bert I... Williams criticized 
oiher endorsements fer Phil- 
lips and Walter EF. Pauntroy 
that have come from persun- 
alities outside the cily. 

On  WUGPWs Ceninunits, 
TYieline phone-in talk progran:, 
|Joseph PF. Yeideli restated his 
}position -that the delegate 
Should not have the authority 
‘to control tae mayor Gr super: 
‘intendent ef schools. Ie sz - 
‘the delegate should simply 
fan “extension” of city see 

iment. 
ik Kenneth C. Kennedy and 
* Phillips suid they were not 
‘forewarned that a tencheon 
‘announced by the Wastineton 
-Metropolitad Area Demoeratic 
Organization had. been can- 
celed. When ine candidates 
barrived at the La Gemma 
restaurant, the doors were 
‘barred. 


Sion program, 29a) n for 
‘ned the final lap in their: 


i 


ginning their trek as carly 


the cily with campaign 


Phillips spent the day chak- 
_ing hands in Safeways >, altend- 
ing a coffee hour in tar North- 

feast, and driving throuch the 
vein his sound (ruck blarins 
foTuesday, vote for Channing 
, Phillips, Channing Vnillips, 
yl ae resday” over and sver again. 

In an appearance beiore the 
Federal City College Alumm 

‘chapter of the Welta Sigma 
Theta sororkiy at Seaton Ele- 
‘mentary Sehoo!, Phillips ein- 
' phasized his claim as the can- 
didate most abie to function 
effectively in Concress. 

“Washine! ou, D.C., is a trav! 
esty of democracy,” Phillips 
told his audience of about 40, 
persons. He said one of the 
chief jobs of the aelesate is to 

“oot that messase across the 
country.” 

He saig the delegate will: 
“have to head this national 
campaian for District se If-cov- 
ernment,” as well as “protect 
the D.C. government from the 
srovhills and Me Valli ns.’ 
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thold almost a 6-to-1 advantage 
over enublicans after the 
city’s recent voter ReJistration 
drive, new board of elections 
figures show. 
The figures also show that 
the drive netted new voters 
about equally in all pa ts of 
the city, but scored iis highest 
success /east_of the Anas oslie 
j River. — ; oid ee y ao, eee 
‘The fi<ures show th 
ee MOmOcieluaco yee Le 
| 
le 
Se 
H 
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Democrats In Wasnintgion 


netted 44,908 new Democrats. 
6216 new Indenendents and 
3,66] new Republicans 

Previous registration figures 


‘Ishowed Democzrais with a 5-lo-1 


Hedge over Stepublicans. As 


154,66! Democrats, 34,568 Re- 
t } ° 3 f 

tpublicans, and 15,017 inde- 
: | pendents, 

2 In campaign developments 


yesterday, Jcseph P. Bi eldell, 


“1in @ press releasa, attacked 


4 1 


ilthe Rey. Channing EF. “Phi Hips 


Lona made by Philips in 
1969. Yeldell’s release sug- 
‘gested that rhetoric by focal 
‘Neaders concerning violence} 
"tmay have cost the city support! 
jin Congress. 


| 


4 Yeldel}! and Phillips were 


cramong the candidates in next: 
-, Tuesday’s Democratie primary i! 


ttwho spoke las: night at a 
forum at 
jschool. There, Phillips asked | 


iYeldell;, “Do | you, ‘Joseph 
!'Yeldell, believe that I, Chan- 
ining Philtins. believe in’ 
iviojence?” Phillips has denied 


‘ithat he has ever advocated or 


condoned violence. 


. 


gf last Aug. 31, there were ° 


McKinley Hich vi 


Yeldell didn’t answer the 
question or discuss violénce 
in his subsequent presentation. 
He said later the format gave 
him only five minutes to speak 
“and I wanted to talk about 
Joe Yeldeu, not Channing 
Phillips.” Yeldell said Phillips 
had also asked questions about 
‘Yeldell’s position on educa. 
fion that Yeldell also did not 
-answer, 

Yeldell’s reiease quoted. 
newspaper accounts of Phil- 
lips’ speech at Georgetown | 
University in Apvil, 1569, in! 
Which Phillips was reported: 
as sayng that Negroes ‘had 
found that the only way to get 
attention from the white man 
>was to “mess with his proLs 
erty.’ 

A copy of the prepared text: 
‘of the Georgetown University: 
‘speech supplied by a Phillips. 
aide did not contain the quate 

“mess with his preperty,” but: 
did predict that violence 
would continue if blacks were: 
blocked from “less” violent 
forms of power.” 

The release also quoted Phil- 
lips as saying to the World 
Council of Churches in Lon- 


don later that year that “the 
church ot not to shy away 
from aiding and abetting the 
‘development of the only other 
power available—the power of 
‘vielence.” 

The Yeldell release was ac- 
companiod by a copy of the 


/ Phillps speech in which the 
“excerpted sentence read in ‘ 


‘full: “And where a society 
fiovs at permit restructuring 
power tnat produces justice 
eos ae and politi ical 
‘maneuvers, the church ought 
not shy away from aiding and 
abetling the development of 
the only other power avail- 
3le-——-the power of vigle Nee, 
as for instance the Melvilles 
atteimpte: lin Guatemala.” 


| “The Melvilles” reierred to 
are twe Catholie priests and 
a nun who were expelled from 
'Guatamala in 1968 for revolu- 
ticnary activities. 

Bruce J. Terris, a key aid to 

Ppillips. ‘saia in a statement 
1at “Joseph ¥cldell has de- 
liberately attempted to fool 
the voters of the District into 
believing that Chann ing Phul- 
lios advecates violence.’ 

Terris said the excerpliny 
irom the Ceuncil of Churches 
speech in the Yeidell release 
was-done “in order to twist its 
meaning, This is icCarthy- 
ism at its worst.” Tie Phillips 
spokesman added that both 
speeches “plead for economic 
and political change .. .. to 
avoid violence.” 

Terris also said that he had 
been fald by Yeldell when 
ihey met st one of last 
night’s forums that Yeldeli 
“repudiated” the press release 
‘and termed it “dirty politics” 
of a kind he wouldn't be in- 
volved in. Reached by phone 
Jast night. however, Yeldell 
stcod by the statement and 
said he hadn’t raade such a 
remark to Terris. 

In other developments yes- 
terday: 

© Phillips criticized Presi- 
dent Nixon for vetoing the 4 
per cent pay raise for govern- 
‘ment blue-collar workers, call- 
ling the action an “outrage.” 
| ®* The Rev. Walter i. Faun- 
troy picked up endorsements 
trom Marion Barry, director of 
Pride, Inc., here, and from 

t Willard Wirtz, “tormen U.S: 
/ Labor Secretary, Wirtz said 
‘Fauntroy has the know-how to 
nieet the city’s unemployment 
problems, 

¢ Yeldell was endorsed by 
Tom Curtis, owner of a local 
discotheque and candidate in 
the Jast s¢hool board election. 

© Eldridge VV. Parks re- 
leased a statement crilicizing 
the Washington Metropolitan 

Area Transit Authority for not 
‘assigning more Metro subway 
jcontracts to minority firms. 
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Most Acceptable 


The mayor views Yeldell 
as most acceptable, Faun- 


troy as second and Phillips | 


as a far third, one of Wash- 
ington’s aides says. 

Yeldell, the mayor report- 
edly feels, will do the day- 
to-day drudge work to win 
votes for District budget re- 
quesis while Fauntroy, 
closely identified with the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., and Phillips, considered 
part of the Kennedy camp, 
will bring national attention 
but fewer dollars to the Dis- 
trict. ‘ 

“The mayor gets along 
well with Fauntroy,” the 
aide said of the former vice 


chairman of the City Coun- 
cil in the Johnson adminis- 


tration. But Fauntroy’s un- - 


successful campaign against 
the re-election of House Dis- 
trict Committee Chairman 
John McMillan (D-S.C.) 
with whom he will presuma- 
bly have to work, is viewed 
as a liability. 

D.C, Democratic National 
Committeeman Phillips is 
thought to represent a fac- 
tion of District residents | 
that is dissatisfied with the | 
secre performance. | 

or his part, Phillips, s 
he will make hist iets | 
known “behind the scenes” | 
on the city’s legislative pro- 
posals and join ina “united 
front” with the District Gov- 
ee in public. 

“The relationship betwe 
the District Building ae 
the nonvoting delegate,” the 
mayor says, “obviously must 

be one of cooperation... 

“Whatever style the peo- 

ple select, it becomes neces- 
sary for the delegate to 


work with the mayor.” 


AT 0 
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D.C. Voting 


On the eve of the D.C. non- 
voting delegate primary elec-| 
tion, three U.S. senators yes-| 
terday called for anew effort | 
to win full voting representa- 
tion in Congress for the Dis-| 
trict. 


Sens. Edward M. Kennedy|- 


\ 


(D-Mass.), Birch Bayh (D-Ind.)| 
and Charles McC. Mathias Jr. 
(R-Md.) said they will intro- 
duce a constitutional amend- 
ment for voting D.C. represen- 
tation when the new Congress | 
convenes next week. The| 
amendment would give the 
city two elected senators and! 
the number of representatives | 


_ 3 Senators to Propose 


Amendment 


backed by Bayh, chairman of 
the Senate’s constitutional 
amendments subcommittee, in 
the last Congress. It was, 
killed last summer when a ma- 
jority of the subcommittee re- 
fused to vote on it. 
Kennedy and Mathias also 
attempted to attach a D.C. rep-| 
resentation provision to two| 
other constitutional amend- 
ments that were before the 
Senate last year. Their strat- 
egy failed when both the elec- 
toral reform and women’s . 
rights amendments were 
shelved by Senate filibusters. 
The proposal for District 


—probably two—it would be! representation was one inva 


entitled to by population. 


package of five amendments 


In a letter to be sent to the! Bayh promised to introduce. 


other 97 senators, Kennedy, 
Bavh and Mathias emphasized 
that the non-voting D.C. dele- 
gate to the House is only “a 
first step,” and said: “We are 
closer to the real goal and we 
must not relax our efforts.” 

National attention has been 
focused on today’s primary, 
the three senators added, “and 
it is fitting on this day to 
launch a new effort to achieve 
full voting rights for Washing- 
tonians.” 

Asking the other senators to 


join as cosponsors of the! 


amendment, the letter stated: 


|The others would: 
| Insure full legal equality to 
‘women; abolish the electoral 
college in favor of direct elec- 
‘tion of the President; extend 
‘voting rights to 18-year-olds in 
'state and local elections, and 
guarantee every citizen. the 
right to a decent environment. 
The first two of these pro- 
posals were those filibustered 
to death in the last Congress. 
The 18-year-old vote was ac- 
complished by congressional 
law rather then constitutional | 
| amendment, put the Supreme | 
‘Court subsequently limited it 


! 


“Now is the time to renew our | to elections only for federal 

commitment to the struggle | office. 

for full voting representation; A constitutional amendment 

for the District.” ‘requires ratification by 38 of 
Similar legislation was the state legislatures. 
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By Eugene L. Meyer 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


The man whose shadow 
dominates the race for the 


District’s. first nonvoting 
congressman in nearly a 
century won’t have his name 
on the ballot Jan. 12. 


rh be 2. to blast. 
- Banks. 

Mayor Washington has 

similarly . avoided public 


comment on the race, citing 
the Hatch Act, which pro- 
hibits federal employees 


. from partisan political activ- 


-~-Mayor Walter FE. Washing- 


ton—-as much a political in- 
Stitution as there can be ina 
, town without home rule—is 


egate race. 
Local leaders waited for 


‘ his decision not to run be- 


fore throwing their support 
to other candidates. At least 
one candidate, Joseph P. 
Yeldell, did not announce 
until the mayor renounced 
the race. 

And in the campaign it- 
Self, the delegate’s relation- 
ship to the District Building 
and to Walter Washington 
in particular stands as a 
major issue. Candidates 
known to have complaints 
about District Government 
performance are 
to express them. 

_, After the mayor bowed 
out of the race Nov. 14, one 
candidate, the Rev. Channing 
E. Phillips, proclaimed that 
if elected he looked forward 
to working with the mayor. 
And another candidate, the 


_sRev. Walter E. Fauntroy, 


praised Washington as “the 


Single most appropriate 
- man” for his present posi-. 
tion. 


Typically, one candidate is 
» privately critical of James 
*-G. Banks, the mayor’s hous- 
* ing aide, but says he will not 
say so publicly until after 

_ the election. 
“The mayor is a silent 
issue in this campaign,” he 
~ said, “and I can’t afford to 


- the invisible issue in the del- , 


reluctant | 


| zation 


ity. 

“This is the one thing 
they missed in the reorgani- 
act,” Washington 


Says. 


Washington Post 
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lelegate Cam paign 


. Ally of Pas: 


| 


“The prior commissioners. 


weren’t under Hatch. We 
were not eliminated from 
Hatch even though we were 
appointed. We made some 


| effort shortly after we came. 
into office to raise this ques- | 


tion, but it was on a rela- | 


tively low priority 
didn’t get very far. 

While the Hatch Act ex- 
plicitly forbids an official 
from taking “an active part 
in partisan political manage- 
ment or in partisan political 
campaigns,” it permits an 
official to “express private 
political opinions.” Nonethe- 
less, the mayor claims the 
Hatch Act precludes any 
comment. 

“Ideally,” Washington says, 
“the mayor should have a 
Voice, a role, just as in other 
cities, but we’re faced with 
a different situation. I’m 
taking no position on indi- 
vidual candidates, even in 
private.” 

But Yeldell buttons sprout 
in the eastern end of the 
District Building’s fifth 
floor, where the executive 
office is quartered. And, ata 
recent coffee klatch for Yel- 
dell in the posh Colonnade 


| Apartments on New Mexico 


- iticize him or his adrninis- | 


eeu Syl the election, | 


— 


Avenue, Yeldell was asked 
if the mayor’s wife, Benetta, 
wasn't working for him 
“Let’s put it this way” in- 
| terjected a Yeldell staffer, 


“She signed our petitions.” 


and | 


a 


Yeldell resigned his City 


' Council post and the chair- 
‘manship of the Metro sub- 


way board to run, and he 


has often stood as a close 


ally of the mayor in: con- 
flicts with Council chairman 
Gilbert Hahn Jr. 


When Washington  an- 
nounced that he would not 
run, an informal organiza- 
tion that was pledged to him 
easily shifted its allegiance 
to Yeldell. Charles T. Dun- 
can, former corporation 
counsel and troubleshooter 
for the mayor in last 
spring’s trash labor crisis, 
heads the Yeldell campaign 
fund drive. 

Yeldell uses his close asso- 
ciation with the mayor to 
his advantage with some 
voters. He tells various com- 
munity gatherings that he 
can work best with the Dis- 
trict Building to get more 
on the Hill for the District. 

But he is defensive about 
being the mayor’s candidate. 
“T think Vl get along with 
him very well,” he told a re- 
porter, but he hastened to 
cite two instances in which 
he voted to override may-: 
oral vetos. 

Washington speaks about 


the importance of a pres- 
ence in Congress from an in- 
formational as well as a 
lobbying standpoint. During 
House District Committee 
deliberations on the city’s 
revenue bill recently, the 
mayor’s intelligence was 
often nonexistent on the 
closed door developments. 
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By David R. Boldt 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
The Rey. Walter E. Faun- 
troy yesterday’ challenged! 
President Nixon to use the 
1970 Housing Act to develop} 
housing and industry on the| 
900-acre, largely vacant Boll- 


Ses AE ee 


Fauntroy, a primary election Washington is 
candidate for D.C. delegate,nyesident of tl 
said he believed that the Pres- Democrats. 
ident would respond to hiseampaign M 
challenge because the Presi- poard 
dent needs to establish “his Curtis, 
in the area of jeque owner W 
votes to Charles 


leadership 
urban problems.” 


Washington Post 
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Fauntroy Challenges Nixon 
To Build Housing at Boling 


a ‘former 
ie D.C. Young, 
He was also the 


anager for school 
candidate Thomas Cc. 
a 24-year-old discot-| 
ho lost by 2| 
I. Cassell in| 


ing-Anacostia military com-| “He ought to seize this Op- the 1969 citywide school board| 
plex in Southeast Washington, | portunity to give credibility to election. | pt: 


Fauntroy said the housing 
act, which was signed by the 
President last week, made pos-| 
sible the allocation of up to, 
$50 million for such a redevyel-| 
opment project. Such a pro-| 
ject would be determined, as 
provided in the act, by an' 
elected board of Anacostia res- 
idents. 


conference, originally sched- 
uled to be held at Bolling, was) 
moved from the gates of the 
military complex at the last 
minute because of rain. 

Fauntroy was flanked by 
Crawford, former City Council 
member Polly Shackleton and} 
a group of “Anacostia resi-| 
dents,” some of whom were| 
veterans of a march on the, 
military base that Fauntroy| 
led in 1965 to urge that the: 
area be turned over to the! 
city. | 

Fauntroy began by saying 
ithat it was a “new year” and 
that a “new day” might be 
forthcoming in a “new Con- 
gress” with a “new House 
Armed Services Committee 
, chairman.” 

The late Rep. Mendel Rivers; 
| (D-S.C.), chairman of the Com-! 


his claim of concern for citi- 
zens of the inner city,” the 
Democratic primary candidate 
said. 

Fauntroy made his proposal 
in a press conference at the 
Park Southern apartments,’ 
800 Southern Ave. SE, which 
is managed by one of his sup- 
porters, H. R. Crawford. The 


That legislation presumably 
would have to be rescinded be- 
fore any development of the 
type Fauntroy described could 
be undertaken. 

Also at the press conference, 
Fauntroy denied that he had 
asked Rep. Jonathan Bingham 
(D-N.Y.) for endorsement, as 
was implied in a story in some 
of Monday's editions of The 
Washington Post. 

Fauntroy said Bingham had 
misread a letter Fauntroy 
sent to the House liberals ask- 
ing support for the ouster of 

tep. John L. McMillan. as 
House istrict Comittee chair- 
MAN sohve lbsee, 

Bingham’s reply said he re- 
garded highly both Fauntroy 
and the Rev. Channing E. 
Phillips, but did not intend to 


endorse any candidate. An 
‘aide to Bingham confirmed 


that the congressman had 
erred in reading-the letter. 
In another development in 


‘mittee in the last Congress,! the campaign, Leroy Washing- 
‘had pushed through legisla-: ton III announced that he was 
tion requiring that the Boll-, abandoning his bid as an inde- 
ing-Anacostia area stay in mil- pendent candidate, and was 
itary hands until the end of becoming an associate cam- 
1975. ; paign manager for Joseph P. 


Yeldell. *, m fy 
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By William L. Clail orne and Joseph D. Whitaker . 
H Washinzton Post Staff Writers 
: Channing E. Phillips, a Democratic contender for D.C, 
‘delegate, proposed yesterday an overhaul of the re- 
‘cently passed D.C. crime act, Including stringent gun 
‘control laws, exnansi io of neveoties treatment pro ograms 
‘and the esiablishment of youth service centers in every 
neighbcrhood. 
hilliy’s ‘recommendations ‘ 
‘came as virt tually all of the 
eandidstes in the Jan. 12 Den- 
ocratic primary for nonvoting 
‘delegate bezan to address 
themselves to urban crime as 
"a major issue in the fast weck 
‘of the primary campaign, 
: The other candidates’ ap-. 
proaches to the crirne issue 
ranged from Joseph P. Yel- ; 
del’s proposal for monetary 
coinpensation to victims of 
crime, to Wilfred J. Cruz’ ad- 
‘vocacy of creating more jobs 
for inner-city residents by re- . 
Stricting the number of fed- 
eral employees who live in 
Maryland and Virginia, to the 
Rev, Walter Fauntroy’s: 
suggestion that more emphasis 
be placed on Stopping the 
traffic in heroin at its sow'ce 
overseas. 
- However, Phillips’ 11-page’ 
iprsition paper on law enforee- 
ment was the most compre-. 
hensive of the public ulter- 
ances on the subject. 
Deciaring that Washington 
is literally plagued by crime,” 
Phillips said he was offering 
an alternative to “the Nixon 
administration's philosophy of 
repression” as outlined in the 
crime act. 
A keystone to Phillips’ 
suggestion is a proposed law’ 
that would prohibit the owner- 
Ship of handguns “hy anyone 
Who cannot show a Streng - 
need for one.” 
A “strong need,” Phillips | 
said in response to a question, 
would include for the most 
parl, only persons who need: 
/ handguns in their occupations, : 
‘such as policemen and private | 
security miards, = 


i 
’ 


i “Handouns are the. pre-; 
iferred we: yon for murder, as- ' 
i sault and robbery,” said Phil-} 
lips. “Any home owner inte r-| 
ested in self-defense can own! 
'a rifle. . 
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“By PHIL HILTS 


The moment he 
opened the door of 
his comfortable home 
at 1207 Farragut-st 
nw, it was clear that 
Eldridge Vinton 
Parks is a study in 
stability. The 38- 
year-old insurance 
man, a candidate for 
the D.C.delegate 
seat, in soft, assured 
tones, said, “I can 
win.” 


He walked across a 
thick, green carpet, past a Christmas tree still 
surrounded by presents, to his campaign head- 
quarters. The headquarters is his dining room 
table, transformed by the snowstorm of pap- 
ers, memos, and letters. 
_ He sat at the table near the Mona Lisa hang- 
ing on a wall, and said, ‘Nobody was ready 
for this election. No one was organized, not 
even the front runners, You know, I’ve worked 
the precinct level in the Democratic party 
here for years, and I know how hard it is to 
get people working for you. The Democratic 
_Central Committee here is a farce. They don’t 
have any organization. If they did, Channing 
Phillips would be a shoo-in. He’s not at all. 
“co | knew that with proper press coverage, 


- and getting out and doing the organizing my- 


self, I could win.” 
Mr. Parks was raised in New Orleans, his 
father was a postman, and after a year at 


Xavier University there, he said, “I came to 


Washington to the foreign service school at 
Georgetown. I had been in the Air Force, 
flying, and I had seen a lot of the world. And 
_at the time Ralph Bunch was very popular, 
and 1 kind of wanted to follow in his footsteps. 


not good, there they were much worse, so I 
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“After I graduated, I knew I couldn’t get a 
foreign service job in New Orleans. And even 
tho opportunities for black people here were 
stayed.” : 


He worked his way thru Georgetown by tak- _ 
jing jobs as a waiter, a post oifice clerk, and : 


— school bus driver. After he graduated, he .tool. 


a job as a business analyst with the Depart: 
ment of Commerce. That job bored him, anc 
he decided he wanted to get into real estate, 
“But just as 1 was ready to make the break, 
the bottom dropped out of the real estate mar; 
ket,” he said. - . is 
Then, he took a job with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. and was immediately suc- 
cessful. In his first year, he sold a million’ 
dollars worth of insurance. Now, he is a unit. 
manager with the corapany, put still likes 
sell insurance. “That's my hobby,” he saysy, 
and smiles broadly. 
Another hobby is travel, he said, and talkeu 
about the places he has been: France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Japan, Canada, Bermuda, North 


| Africa. ‘One year I planned to travel in Eu- 
| rope, but I went to Spain, and spent my whole 
30-day vacation there. 


“But in Spain, I was accepted as an Ameri- 
can. And it was one of the few times I was 
really proud to be an American. 1 felt free 
there — even tho the rest of the people didn’t 
... under that dictatorship.” < 

He stopped, thought for a moment, and add- 
ed, ‘The racial issue here — if there is anyth- 
ing that will divide the country and cause @- 
revolution, that’s {pth ee ee 


nnn 
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He first became active in politics in 1968, 
when he worked hard for Hubert Humphrey. 
He is still a Humphrey backer, and hopes to 
work for him again in the ’72 presidential 
campaign. And for five years, he has been 
Democratic precinct chairman. 5 


Citing his disappointment with the Demo- 
Cratic establishment in D.C. as a prime reason 
why he is running for delegate, he told a story 
to illustrate his feelings: 

In 1968, when Robert Kennedy was running 
_in the presidential primary, and Channing 
- Phillips was running to place himself as D.C. 
national committeeman, Mr. Parks fought for 
Mr. Kennedy and against Mr. Phillips. 

“The candidates on Phillips’ s!ate were irrel- 
evant to the community. For instance, there 
_ was a woman running with him who was Wal- 
ter Reuther’s brother’s wife. I’m sure she was 
a nice lady, but her heading up the ticket? 
Nobody here knew her, and she hadn’t worked 
here. : 
_. “Channing Phillips didn’t know what was 

happening then, Some of these people who had 
money just wanted him to run, and he did. So 
I started a rival group to set up our own slate 
and oppose Phillips’. 

“But then we were meeting the night Martin 
Luther King died. We met in the Dunbar Ho- 
tel, which is at 15th and U. And the riots were 
Starting out at l4th and U, so we couldn’t 
* meet too long. 7 

“We had a deadline to file on Saturday at 
midnight, and so rather than be divisive at a 
time like that and cause a real split, I called 
'_ the whole thing off.’ 

Now, he is fighting Channing Phillips again? 
and also has six other candidates in the pri- 
mary to deal with, From the beginning, he has 
run as one of the relatively unknown candi- 
_ dates, and he says the only major advantage 
, the front runners have.is that they get. more 
- press coverage. Fea ARTE ate ES oe i 
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In Rapport With ‘Man on the Street’ 


“This is the first in a series 
of profiles of the candidates 
in the March 23 general elec- 
tion for D. C. delegate to Con- 
gress. Profiles of candidates 
will appear in alphabetical 
order. 


By Bart Barnes 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
Last Saturday afternoon, 
the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy 
planned an elaborate cere- 
mony for the opening of his 
‘ward one campaign head- 


quarters at 14th and Girard 
Streets NW in the heart of 
one of the city’s poorest 
black neighborhoods. 

But the candidate was Jo 
‘minutes late, a band that 
had been scheduled to play 
never showed up and, at the 


last minute, a short devel- 
oped in the electrical system. 
Aides were worrying that 
the opening would be a dis- 
aster. 

They needn’t have been 
concerned. 

Within a few minutes 
after Fauntroy arrived a 
troupe of little girls was 
leading Fauntroy cheers be- 
fore a crowd of about 50 on- 
lookers on the sidewalk, and 
a neighborhood drunk was 
shouting at passing motor- 
ists to stop and meet the 
candidate. 

Inside the headquarters, 
supporters were drinking 
sodas and eating sandwiches 
brought over in a bus driven 
by a member of the Black- 
man’s Development Army. 
In the back of the room, 
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Attracting People 
Fauntroy’s Political Strenoth Lies 


> ternoon. 


teen-agers “were dancing ‘to 

music from a record player. 
An off-duty private guard 

wandered in off the street 


and made a speech endors- | 


ing Fauntroy for D.C. dele- 
gate, then directed everyone 
present to “sign up.” Later 
the guard decided he would 
become Fauntroy’s personal 
security officer for the af- | 

He and Fauntroy set off 
on a 10-block handshaking 
tour up 14th Street to St. 
Ann’s Cathedral at Spring. 
Road, where “the Rev. 
Annie,” as she is known in 
the neighborhood, was wait- 
ing outside playing on an 
electric organ and singing 
hymns, 


Before opening his ward 
four headquarters in Rev. 
Annie’s basement cathedral, 
Fauntroy stopped in at a 
wedding reception next 
door, where he was photo- 
graphed with the bride and 
pinned a blue and white 
Fauntroy-for-Congress  but- 
ton on the bridegroom. 

Clearly, Fauntroy enjoyed 
every minute of it. In fact, 
say his campaign staffers, it 
is their candidate’s rapport 


/ with the man in the street, 


particularly in the city’s 
black neighborhoods, that is 
the source of his political 
strength. 

The winner of the Demo- 
cratic primary for the. D.C. 
delegate nomination, Faun- 
troy carried every election 
ward in the city but ward 
three, the predominantly 
white ward west of Rock 
Creek Park. 


' current 


| 


wo, 


In that election, as in the 
contest, Fauntroy 
has emphasized his record 
as a civil rights leader dur- 
ing the 1960s and his ties to 
the late Rev. Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. and the South- 
ern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 

Dr. King’s widow, Coretta 
King, campaigned for Faun- 
troy in the primary, and 
aides say she is expected 
back before the March 23 

As he did in the primary, 
Fauntroy speaks of “the 
arithmetic of power” and of 
joining together black “na- 
tion power” and white 
“forces of good will” to pro- 
duce a winning coalition in 
Congress. 


He is very much the 
preacher. Recently, at an ap- 


“pearance before a group at 


the Garfield Terrace hous- 
ing project for the elderly, 
Fauntroy said he wanted to 
go to Congress “to preach 
the gospel.” 

“Don’t you all call me cul- 
turally deprived because I 
say it’s the gospel,” Faun- 
troy said, “because the lit- 
eral definition of gospel is 
good news. 

“Wouldn’t it be good news 
if we could say that social 
security benefits are going 
up by 50 per cent? Wouldn’t 
it be good news if we could 
change the system to let 
people work on welfare and 
not have it taken out of 
their checks?” 

Pastor of the New Bethel 
Baptist Church at 1739 9th 
St. NW in the heart of the 
Shaw area, Fauntroy is a 
graduate of Virginia Union 


University and Yale Divinity 


School. 
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He also is head of the fed- 
erally funded, nonprofit 
Model Inner City Commu- 
nity Organization, designed 
to provide citizen control 
over redevelopment of the 
Shaw area. 

Fauntroy served as vice 
chairman of Washington’s 
first City Council under 
President Johnson, but he 

was not reappointed when 
President Nixon took office 
) in 1968. 

As far as issues are con- 
cerned, Fauntroy has en- 
dorsed a commuter tax and 
an increased federal pay- 
ment to the city. He opposes 

additional freeway construc- 


tion, including building the 
. three Sisters Bridge. 

He backs a subsidized fare 
on the Metro system and 
has called for barring pri- 
vate automobiles from 
downtown and the gradual 
withdrawal of all internal 
combustion engines from 
the District of Columbia. 


the responsibility of the fed- 
eral 
the importation of narcotics 
into the country and backs 
“a guaranteed annual in- 
come at levels of decent sup- 


port for those who work and | 


are underpaid, those who 
are seasonally unemployed 
and those in need.” 


- 


Washington Post 


Since the primary, his 
campaign organization has 
grown substantially, to the 
point where aides think the 


_city has never been as politi- 


cally organized as it has for 
{he Fauntroy campaign. 

Douglas Patton, one of the 
top directors of the Faun- 
troy effort, estimates there 
are about 400 first line 
Fauntroy workers in all city 
election precincts and at the 
staff headquarters. He said 
there are another 800 volun- 
teers who can be tapped 
when they’re needed. 

Patton indicated the Faun- 
troy general election cam- 
paign would cost more than 
$40,000. The primary cam- 
paign cost $38,000. 

Of that amount, approxl- 
mately $15,000 is said to be 
budgeted for radio and tele- 
vision advertisements. Tele- 
vision spots are to begin 


| Monday, building up to four 
' in prime time on Saturday 


and Sunday nights before 


, the election. 
He also argues that it is 


government to block | 
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The Washington Post 


By Joseph D. Whitaker 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


Percy Tunstall, 23, sitting 
in a Northeast restaurant, 


said he will vote Tuesday © 


“just in case the delegate 
really is able to do some- 
thing for the cil. . 

He knows exactly who he 
will vote for, 
geis down. to it he really 
doubts that a nc 2 del- 
egate wilf be able to do 
much. 

His remarks are virtually 


identical to those of many 
other residents of precinct 
68, which is in the heart of 


pratt 
VOUS 


the black, middle-class resi-, 


dential arc that stretches 
from Anacostia to Rock 


Creek across the northern 


part of the city. 
The residents don’t know 
exactly how meaningful the 


position of a nonvoting dele- 


but when he | 


gate in Congress will be, but 
it’s the only election in town 


and they will vote. And, 
they feel that the candidates 
just may be strong enough 
to shape the job into an im- 


portant one. 
Seat to the ee 


held belief that it is the vot- 
ers of ward three—the W jiite 
extension of the arc west of 
Rock Creek Park—who de- 
termine the outcome of the 
city’s elections, this black 


arc is where the great mass 
of votes are, according to 


the 


Washington Post 
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4 

students of the city’s foting 
patterns. : 

In the 1968 Democratic 
presidential primary the 
three black wards that com- 
pose this arc, four, five and 
seven, each outpolled ward 
three, the great white ward. 
(Precinct 68 is in Brookland, 
in the center of ward five. 

Referring to this belt of 
black, middle-class voters, 
Albert Gollin of the Bureau 
of Social Science Research, 
Inc., a Washington-base firm, 
says, “This is where the 
drama of this election will 


be played out.” 


Precinct 68 is bounded by 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad tracks on the west, 


-by 18th Street on the east, 


Newton Street on the south 
and Taylor street on. ngs 
north. io Sl 
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Eager Voiers in 
May Hold Key to Election 


x i 


Interviews with the peo- 
ple who live along the tree- 
lined, quiet streets form a 
picture of a community 
whose first concern is that 
it may be cut up by the pro- 
posed North Central Free- 
way. 

Crime is the second most 
talked about issue there, de- 
spite figures that. show the 


crime rate in the area to be. 
far below that of other parts | 


of the city. 

Some residents are profes- 
sional people, many are 
working class, for whom 


precinct 68 serves as a sub- 
urb—a step up from the 
crowded inner city. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the people 
are black. 


High Turnout Seen 

In 1968, there were 1,070 
registered Democrats in pre- 
cinct 68 and 84 per cent of 
them voted in the Presiden- 
tial election. Now there are 
1,253 reistered Democrats, 
and, with a high turnout ex- 
pected, the major candidates 
are zeroing in on precinct 68 
and ones similar to it. 


Volunteers for the Rev. 


Channing E. Phillips have | 


been distrubuting an eight- 
page Phillips brochure and 
attempting to telephone 


every registered Democrat 


in the precinct. 
Precinct organizers for 
Phillips plan to go from 


door to door seeking votes, | 
and Phillips held a get-ac- , 


quainted party in the neigh- 


borhood early in his cam- , 


paign. 

Phillips’ aides say that or- 
ganization in the 68th is 
going well. In fact, Simon 
Douglas, Joseph P. Yeldell’s 
chairman in the fifth ward, 
said Yeldell is doing well in 
69, an adjacent precinct 
with the same general char- 
acteristics as the 68th. 

“But Mr Phillips built a 
following in this area in 
1868 (when Phillips was 
nominated to the Demo- 
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cratic Central Committee). 


“It would be unfair to com- 
pare Yeldell with Phillips in 
this precinct,” Douglas said. 


A Permanent Machine. 


Despite the problems, Yelk 
dell workers are continuing 
to organize the precinct into 
what Douglas says will be a 
permanent machine that 
will serve for other Demo- 
cratic candidates in other 
elections. 

Volunteers are atlephon- 
ing all registered Demo- 
crats, and other Yeldell sup- 
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Kenneth C. Kennedy, who 
has geared much of his cam- 
paign to the freeway crisis, 
believes he can depend on 
the antifreeway vote in pre- 
cinct 68, where he has con- 
ducted a telephone drive for 
the past 10 days. 


“I’m expecting the anti- 


' freeway vote, not only from 


the fifth ward, but from the 
third ward and throughout 
the city,’ Kennedy stated. 


_ “There’s no candidate in the 


porters are going from door 


to door getting the names, 
addresses and _ telephone 
numbers of people who say 
they will support their can- 
didate. 

Before the campaign is 
over, a second round of calls 
will be made, this time of- 
fering voters a ride to the 
polls. 3 

Aides say Yeldell has 
scheduled visits to stores in 
the next few days, and on 
Sunday he will make his last 
campaing appearance before 
the Jan. 12 election at a 
house party. 

A campaign worker for 
the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy 
said that for the past two 
weeks, Fauntroy has been 
mobilizing people to counter- 
act what he calls the “heavy 
money” candidates in pre- 
cinct 68. 

Fauntroy’s Campaign 

“We've had people on the 
phones, people 
personal information, 


to-door,” said Robert A. Mur- 
ray, Fauntroy’s precinct cap- 
tain. “Mr. Fauntroy has the 
upper hand in this area. And 
there are a lot of people out 
there who feel the way I 
dows 

Murray said that Mrs. 
Fauntroy had been active in 
the 68th precinct, but Faunt- 
roy himself had not made 
an appearance there. ial 
think there are some votes 
he can depend on,” Murray 
said. 


eollecting | 
5 and | who they’re going to vote 
people canvassing from door-- | 


| candidate. 


race who has been as active 
as I have on the freeway 
question. And the people in 
this community know that.” 


Maurice A. Davis, presi- 


| dent of the Brookland Civic 
| Association, said his organ- 


ization heard Fauntroy, Phil- 


| lips, and Kennedy at a re- 


cent forum. 


“We haven’t endorsed any 
candidate,” Davis said, “but 
Kennedy is a strong anti- 
freeway man and we don’t 
want the freeway.” 

While the candidates are 
working in traditional ways 
to get out the vote in pre- 
cinct 68, some residents feel 
that the contenders are so 
well known that their cam- 
paign efforts at this point 
are exrcises more than any- 


| thing else: 


Richard L. Peyton, who 


owns a barber shop at 3421 
18th St., 


N.E. says: “You. 
can’t really talk anybody | 
into voting for a particular 
People I’ve 
talked to have already made 
up their minds. They know 


for and they know why.” 
And they are going to 


| yote.. 


In random interviews this 
week and last, 30 of 31 peo- 
ple questioned on the street 
said they were registered 
voters and would be at the 
polls Tuesday. 

For what this unscientific 
sampling may be worth, 14 
ot these interviewed said 
they were for Phillips; nine 
for Fauntroy; six for Yeld- 


_ ell, and one for Kennedy. 
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By JUDY LUCE 
Wilbert L. Wil- 
liams, 32, married 
‘and the father of 
three, quit his 
$10,000-a-year job as 
_ executive. officer for 
- the Metropolitan Citi- 
, zens Advisory Coun- 


- , Ci because of the 


Hatch Act to run for 
the new job of D.C. 
delegate. ¢ 


His resume is a 
neatly typed, mimeo- 
graphed biography 
sheet, that one would 


give to a prospective employer. His vital’ sta- 
tistics are listed in categories: Residence, 3525” 
Nichols av se; Personal Data-birth date, Au-: 


gust 25, 1938, birth place Corsicana, Texas: 
Military status-honorably discharged (Army.) 


The education category lists a B.S. degree} 


from Prairie View A&M College, Texas, 


off; 


Ul) 


The WI ee teh News 


o 


haven’t sought funds. I don’t believe it should 
take a lot of money to campaign here. The 
‘District is only 10 miles square. You don’t 
‘need an airplane to get around to campaign 
here. Besides, I believe people want to meet 
the candidate, shake his hand.” 


Mr. Williams is critical of the three leading 


candidates: the Revs. Channing Phillips and 
Walter Fauntroy and Joseph Yeldell. 


“They've had their chance to do things for 
the city. I haven’t seen any measurable im- 
provement gained by them. I’ve known Chan- 
ning Phillips since 1964. He’s been in a position 
to wield some influence and get things done, 
but in my opinion he has not used this -influ- 
ence fo rthe people of D.C. Most of Mr. Faun- 
troy’s work has been in Shaw. Areas of the 


Here is last in a series of interviews with 
the candidates for the District’s delegate seat 
‘in the House of Representatives, who will be 


running in the Jan. 12 primary. ; 


“Howard University, 1968- present, school of! city such as the Far Northeast and Far South- 


law.” 


Under Work Experience he explains that at. 


MCAC his “principal duties consist of keeping 
the MCAC informed of citizens activities in the 


areas of health, education, welfare, emplov- ' 


ment, consumer action, etc.’’ 
Civic Affiliations include being an honary 


board member of CHASE, Inc.; former presi- ! 


dent of MCAC, former member of the United 
Planning Organization board of trustees, for- 


mer board member of the Neighborhood Legal ° 


Services Project and deacon of Matthews Me- 
morial Baptist Church. 


Mr. Williams is one of the bright, young, | 


articulate and heretofore relatively unknown 
men that the District's delegate race has 
brought forth. 

He lacks the sophistication, political veneer 
and professionalism of th three leading can- 
didates. 


the candidates ‘traveling panels. 
He doesn’t have much campaign money. 
_ “Pm running as a pcor candidate," he sai, “I 


He is not at ease at a press con- ‘ 
ference and doesn’t speak forcefully during ; 


: east have been ignored. 


“T’d not heard of Yeldell until he was ap- 
pointed to the City Council (1967) specifically 
to represent Anacostia. He’s not done anything 
in Anacostia since he was appointed. National! 
Capital Housing Authority projects there are 
boarded up. There’s parts of Anacostia that 
still lack sidewalks, Federal programs to help 
the people in Far Southeast and Congress 


| Heights have been drastically cut each year. 


“What have these people done for us?” 


“I am opposed to a commuter tax now, But 
it might be necessary to get an adequate sub- 
way system. Only two subway stations in the 
Far Southeast are proposed now. This leaves a 
vast number of people in Congress Heights 
unaccounted for.” - ; 


Mr. Williams has spoken out on most of the 
issues, urging stiff penalties for drug pushers 
and medical help for users; adequate housing 
for all District residents; Supervised year- 
round youth centers; strict laws to assure that 


_the value of a dollar is equal in all areas of* 


the city; a simple standard coding of all 
goods, materials and products; equal employ- 
ment opportunities for all minority groups. His 
campaign literature notes health goals of elim- 
_inating malnutrition, increased ambulance 


wont to meet people 


me 


services, better hosnital facilities... ~se. 
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BACKGROUND—Wilhert 


L. Williams, 32, resigned 
from his $10,000-a-year post 
as staff director of the 
United Poverty Organiza- 
tion’s Metropolitan Citizens 
Advisory Council to enter 
the primary race, 

He is in his final year as 
a Howard University law 
student. A native of Texas, 
he came to this city in 1964. 
He lives in Anacostia with 
his wife and three children. 

PLATFORM — Williams 
says crime and the illegal 
sale of drugs are the central 
issue. He urges closer coordi- 
nation between city and fed- 
eral law enforcement agen- 
cies and community groups, 
more foot policemen in resi- 
dential areas and formation 
of youth centers where 
young people can engage in 
“constructive activities in 
their spare time instead of 
getting involved in drugs 
and crime. He supports “no 
knock” legislation. 

He says he is the only can- 
didate strongly committed 
to helping Southeast Wash- 
ington, an area that he 
charges has been neglected 
by city and federal pro- 
grams and suffers from lack 
of public services and facili- 
ties. 

He supports strong tenant 
associations, saying that ten- 
ants should become the “ul- 
timate owners of property.” 


ISSUES—Williams op- 
poses the construction of 
more freeways in Washing- 
ton “as a practical matter,” 
Saying there is not enough 
room and parking space in 
the city now. 

He says there is a “tre- 


The Washington Post 


2/10/71 


iliams: Top I ssue 


mendaus» need” for low-in- 
come housing and that such 
housing should be dispersed 
throughout the city, though 
he does not name specific lo- 
cations. 

He backs home rule but 
says he does not know what 
form it should take. He 
“would sit down with the 
D.C. government and work 
closely with it” in seeking to 
influence the city’s requests 
for legislation, adding that 
he “would not be bound to 
Support (a request) not in 
the interest of the people of 
D.C.” Because a delegate 
nolds elective office, he says, 
“T would represent the inter- 
est of the people more than 
appointed officials.” 

Williams has_no specific 
taxation proposals, but says 
taxes might be cut by reduc- 
ing “much of the waste and 
duplication (in city  pro- 
grams) that we have now.” 
He would also propose a bill 
in Congress to compensate 
victims of crimes, he says. 
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i 2 ; A 
Cruz: 1m an 
“orgemizer... 


‘ By PHIL HILTS 


“l’m a carpenter by trade,” said 39-year-old 
Witbert J. Cruz, a small, nervous man who is 
one of seven men running in the Democratic 
primary for the District delegate seat. 


; Last night-he wore a neatly pressed gray 
suit as he spoke to a group of 100 people at 
Beers -Elerhentary School, 36th- st and Ala- 
bama-av se. After his speech, in a room ad- 
jacent to the meeting room where other 
delegate candidates were speaking, he paced 
gesturing continuously. 
.' “Ym originally from Massachusetts. My 
father was active in politics there, and he or- 
ganized -a large bloc of blacks in southeast 
Massachusetts. So I’ve been around politics all 
lifé,” he said. 


“T attended my first political meeting wher 
{ was 13. In Massachusetts I joined the Demo- 
cratic League in 1954, so I’ve been involved 
with politics longer than any other candidate.” 


- He has four brothers and four -sisters, all 
living in Massachusetts. ‘‘My brothers.are in 
contracting, and doing real well. That's what 
my father is in, and they wanted me to stay 
there and join with them. But there you've got 
more than six months of bad weather for 
work. Here you’ve only got three months of 
bad weather.” 

So Mr. Cruz came to Washington 15 years 
ago, and worked as a carpenter for two years, 
then a contractor for five years. He helped 
organize the Washington Area Contractor’s As- 
sociation to gain more work for the city’s 
black contractors. “But money was tight, and 
there weren’t enough jobs. So I started teach- 
‘ing,’’ he said. 

: Now, he is an Industrial arts teacher at 
Douglas Junior High School, and serves as @ 
consultant to the mayor’s youth program in 
‘jndustrial arts for Junior Village. 

* Thru all the points of his career, which he 
said includes being an organizer of Resurrec- 
tion City, a teacher’s union negotiator, a mem- 
ber of neighborhood school boards, and a 
youth program leader, he sees one unifying 
factor: “I’m an organizer.” 

During his 314 years in the Air Force, he 
was a saxophone player. “I did not excel as a 
musician, but I could organize. There was rac- 
ism in the NCO clubs, so I organized a fight 
against it. And we got the clubs integrated so 
black bands could play there. 


a 


_ board of advisors under the D.C 


The Washington Daily News 
1/6/17) 


_ “Then I formed a union among some of the 
| bands. You know, that was when I was 19, and 


civil rights was in its infancy,” he said. 


_, Just before going into the Air Force, he fin- 
ished high school in Wareham, Massachusetts, 


and later took several courses at the Washing- 
ton Technical Institute. ‘‘I didn’t like it there. 
The educational system in this city has got a 
lot of problems.” ; 

The solution? ‘“‘Home rule. Schools, crime 


and everything else will be solved by home 
rule. That way we can get more money, and 
decide things for ourselves. That’s what we 
need.” 

As it is, he does not like the leadership of 
the city, the Democratic party, Or the Con- 
gress. He says that his first act if he is elected 
will be to get the resignation of all officials of 
the Democratic Central Committee. “In a 
black city, we have a white chairman there 
who doesn’t represent us.” 

To bolster this point, he adds proudly, “I 
live in Anacostia.” 

After abolishing the Democratic Central 
Committee, he wants to eliminate the House 
District Committee, and replace it with a 
delegate. 
“That way we wouldn’t have any trouble with 
those guys. I would be the House District Com- 
mittee,” he said. 

And he has a plan to make D.C. “the only 
state in the union that is financially self suffi- 
cient and even has a surplus of money.” Point 
number four in his platform is reduce the tax- 
es of local businessmen. Point number five is 
establish a fee which non-residents must pay 
to operate a business here. 

“That’s not a tax, that’s just a fee, The 
taxes come next,” he said. Point number six 18 
a tax on all non-resident employers and em- 
ployes. The next points are that requirements 
should be set up so all workers paid by the 
city must be city residents and that federal 
jobs in the District be offered first to District 
residents. 

Mr. Cruz stopped talking, but he kept pac- 
ing. Finally, he said, “Now you hope I'm 
going to win the election, don’t * you? I'm 
going to win, you know.” He didn’t wait for 
an answer, quickly shook hands, and then 
paced over to a policeman standing by the 
door, and asked if the officer would support 
him. 
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CANDIDATES 


Loieat 
Qualificat 


THE REV. CHANNING | 
_ PHILLIPS: The basic ques- 


tion before District voters is 
—which candidate can be 
most effective in Congress? 

While many candidates have 
contributed to this city, the 
others have not had signifi- 
cant experience in politics or 
on Capitol Hill. I have had the 
opportunity to be nominated 
for president at a national 
convention, to serve on the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee and its executive commit- 
tee, to be the leader of the 
District Democratic party in 
its work on home rule, crime, 
education, consumer, transpor- 
tation and other problems, 
and to work on Capitol Hill in 
developing the strategy for 
the nonvoting delegate bill it- 
self. 

What do you see as priori- 
ties for legislation for the 
District? 


<=! REPUBLICAN 


What do you see as pri- 
orities for legislation for 


the District? 


NEVIUS: Besides home rule, 
I would attack urban crime 
and its root causes of social 
and economic injustice. These 
are manifested most critical- 
ly by the poverty cycle in 
which so many D.C. residents 
are helplessly trapped. People 
in all walks of life in all areas 
of the city are threatened by 
the problem of those who turn 
to drugs and crime in their 
disillusionment with our soci- 


ty. 
It will be the major congres- 


locally and nationally and can- 
not be met effectively unless 


' all segments of Congress and 
| the community appreciate that 
we are all in this together. 


pense 
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ions Listed 
By District 


Fopetuls 


DEMOCRATS | 


WILLIAMS: The District of 
Columbia is a unique city, <t 


- is the only city in the United 


States which hosts the seat of 
the greatest government in the 
world. I would propose legisla- 
tion to make the District of 
Columbia a model city. (This 
is distinguished from the Mo- 
del City Area.) 

The extent of this proposal 


is emplex and far reaching 


re ng the active ¢ :pport 
an -peration of the people 
of tue District, the federal 
and District governments. 
YELDELL: 1. Anelected city 


| government? 2. The introduct- 


tion of an omnibus bill to 
grant to the District govern- 
ment all those powers now in 
the hands of Congress, includ- 
ing the power to raise revenue 
and spend funds, to include 
the initiation of an earnings 
tax based on income earned 
within the District of Colum- 
bia. 3. Full voting representa- 
tion for the District in both 
Houses of the Congress. 
4. A realistic fixed formula 
federal payment payable at 
the beginning of each fiscal 
year, at no less than 33 per- 
cent of revenue generated in 
the District. 5. Maximum co- 
operation with federal agen- 


a } 
cies in vital areas of health, | 
education, and welfare. 


FAUNTROY: 1. Legislation | 
granting Home Rule. 2. More 
manpower and training pro- 
gram legislation. 3. More leg- 
islation to end discrimination. 
4, Legislation to guarantee an 
annual income for those on 
welfare. 5. Legislation permit- 
ting Federal employees to par- 
ticipate fully in the electoral 
process—i.e., alteration of the 


sional issue of the 1970s both | Hatch Act. 


al 


The Washington Star 
1/1971 


KENNEDY: Home rule, full 
voting representation, state- 
hood, and of course the equal- 
ly important improved fiscal 
base and fiscal autonomy. ; 


PARKS: 1. Home rule, elect- | 
ed mayor and city council. 2, | 
Full voting representation in » 
both houses of Congress. 3. 
Formula worked out for Fed- 
eral payment te the city. 4. | 
Legislation to repeal the no- 
knock and preventive deten- 
tion provisions of the crime 
bill. 5. Legislation to take over 
D.C. Transit, and reduce the 
fares to 20 cents. 6. Legislation 
should be passed to speed up 
completion of the Metro Sys- 
tem as fast as possible and to 
provide definite guidelines to 
insure participation by minor- 
ity contractors. 7. Special leg- 
islation to provide adequate 
funding to Federal City Col- 
lege and the Washington 
Technical Institute. 


PHILLIPS: My first priori- 
ties are self-government and 
full voting representation in 
Congress so that District resi- 
dents have the same rights as 
other Americans over their 
own government. The next 
priority is to obtain more fi- 
nancial resources—from a 
higher federal payment, a 
commuter tax, and larger fed- 


_ eral grants—for vital govern- 
ment services like anti-crime 


programs, education, health 
services, sanitation, and the 
subway. 

The delegate should work - 
for new legislation to prevent 
air and water pollution and to 
protect consumers. Finally, 
the delegate must resist con- 


_ gressional interference with 


the District government such 
as the freeway blackmail to 
force building Three Sisters 
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/ (Cae i Cot fe ‘saa ot 
Demeccrats in” Washin: “ton 
hoid almost a 6-to-1 advantage 
over Lo Pyjiicans alter the 
city’s rvent VOCEY ii Stration 
drive, new board of elections 
figures show. 

The figures also show that 
the drive netted new voters 
about equesiy in all parts of 
the eity, but scored jts highest 
EUCCESS Jeast of. ure Anacostia 


LIVEDNaaE =f" ie y e , i 


) 
rs 


The fi: Sites eae as ie 
drive, from Oct. 17 fo Dec, 12, 
netted 44 103 new Democrats, 
l6zre new Indenendents, and 
13,661 n new Republicans. 


Previous registration figures 


te 


edge over Republicans. As 
of fast Aug. 31, there sere 
1o¢ 


s 

1154,661 Democrats, 30,588 Re- 
| Publicans, and 15,017 inde.' 
i | 


OT: dents 


Tn ee, developments 


yesterday, Joseph P. Yeldell. 
in &@ press release, attac eked 
the Rey. Channing F., Phiiling 
rer {wo speeches deal ling with 
jViotence made by Paillips in 
met Yeldell’s release sug- 
gested thet ee by local 
Headers can¢cerning violence 
; May Nave cost ine eitv support 
“in Congress, 
; veldeli and Phillips were 
;ainong the candidates in next 


Tueoday’s Deniceratic primary 
Who spoke 1st night at a 


lforter: at ~ Te Kinley  Hich 
ISchoul, There, Philjips asked 
jxeldell, “Do vou, Joseph 


‘Yeldell, believe that I, Chan.» 
ining Phillips, believe in! 
| violence?” Philliy ps has denied 
‘that he has ever advocated or 


‘condoned Viulence, 


snowed Democrats with a 5-1-1. 


Yeldeli didn’t answer the 
question or discuss violence 
Jin his subsequent presentation. 
lic said Jater the format fous 
hin in only five minutes to spea 
“and I wanted to talk ai 
Joc Yeldell, not Channing 
Phillips.” Veldell s said Phillips 
! had also asked questions about 
Ye sldel’s position on educa. 
ition that Yeldell also did not 
‘answer, 
| Yeldel’s release quoted | 
/hewspaper accounts of Phi)-! 
‘lips’ speech at Georgetown | 
‘University. in Avr “UT; 1869," in| 
‘Whiel es was reported 
‘aS sayng that Necroes had, 
|found that the only wiy to get: 
,atteni ion from the white man: 
; was to “mess with his prop-! 
‘erty.” | 
A copy of the prepared text; 
Of the Georgetown University! 
‘speech supplied by a Phillips) 
‘aide did not contain the quoie 
“mess with his Nene ” Dut. 
ines predict that violence: 
ould continue if blacks were 
Peo from “less violent 
forms of powey,” 
The release also quoted Phil- 
lips as Sayinz to the World 
"Council of Churches in Lon-, 


don later that year that “the 
icharch sught not to Shy away 
from aiding and abeting the 
idevelom:nent of the Oniv other 
power available—tiie power of 


‘violence.” 


The Yeldeil release was ae. 
companied by a copy of the 
Phigys speech in which the 
excerpted sentence read in 
full: “And where a society 
does not permit restruetu ring 
power that produces justice 
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through economic and political 
maneuvers, the church ought 
not shy away from aiding and 
abetting the development of 
the only o.her power avail- 
able—the power of violence, 
as for instance me Nelvilles 
attempted in Guatemala.” 
“The Melvilles” referred to 
are two, Catholi¢ priests and 
anun w ho were expelled from 
Guatamata in 1968 for revolu- 


tionary Bete ities. 


i 


Bruce J. Terris, a kev aid to 
‘Phillips, said in a statement 
that “Joseph Yeldell has de- 
Tibers ately attempted {yo fool 


‘the voters of the District into 
ibelieving that Channing Phil. 
‘lips advocates violence.” 


Terris said the exeerpting 


‘from the Council of Churches 
speech in the Yeldell release 
‘was done “in order to twist its 
imeaning, This is MeCarthy- 
‘ism at its worst.” The Phillips 


spokesman added that both 
speeches “plead for economic 


and political change ... to. 


avoid violence.” 
Terris also said that he had 
been told by Yeldell when 


they met at one of last 
night’s forums that Yeldell 


“repudiated” the press release 


,and termed it “dirty volities” 


f] 


‘of a kind he wouldn't be in- 


‘volved in. Reached by phone 


ast night, however, Yeldell 


t 
4 


Stood by the siatement and 
‘said he hadn’t made such a 
lremark to Terris. 

In other developments yes- 
'terday: 

® Phillips criticized Presi- 
‘dent Nixon for ve etoing the 4 
per cent pay raise for govern- 


al 


ment blue-collar workers, call- 
ing the action an BOULT Aces 

¢ The Rev. Walter E. Faun- 
troy picked up endorsements 
from Marion Barry, director of 
Pride, Inc., here, and from 
Willard Wirtz, former U.S: 
Laber Secretary. Wirtz. said 
Fauntroy has the know-how to 
meet the city’s unemployment 
problems. 

© Yeidell was endorsed by 
Tom Curtis, owner of a local 
discotheque and candidate it 
the last school board clection 

* Eldridge V. Parks re- 


‘leased a statement criticizing 


the Washington Metropolitan 


“wkrea Transit Aut hority for not 
assigning more Metro Subway 


contracts to minority firms, 
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The Kev. 


Talat 
‘a 


eonference, originally 
cate tu be held at Bolsing, was, 
‘moved from the gates of the | 


a ter 


Vatter 5. Faun- 


troy ‘ae iy challenged 
President Nixon- “0 use the milifary complex aé the last | 
1970. Aidns: Age “RCI, atte doer luv. minute because of rain. | 


hou sf 7 5 aud. inddsi ry “on the: 
gCacreé, largely vucant Eall-! 
ing-Anacostia military . corm-! 
plex in Seuthoast Washington. 


’ 

Fauntroy was flanked by; 
Crawford, former City Council! 
member Polly Shuckleton and 


“Fauntroy said the housing: a group of “Anacostia resi- 
) act, which was signed by the, dents,” some of whom were 

Iracide qatrsunal: £2 seat 

President last week, made pos-! veterans of a marelt on the 

sible the sHocation of up ta: i apviehacom ttt Menatnieny 

$90 raillion for such a redeve!- eee Salk Sate act eat 


opment project Suwely & pro- led in 1965 to urge that the 


ject would be determined, 2s; area be turned over to the’ 
provided in the act, by an, - ejty. 

clected board of Ana -ostia res-' “4 see tS 
idenis. ; ia Soar ‘ ¥auntroy began by saying] 


ithat it was a “new year” and| 


1 
: F . that a “new daye might he! 
“auntroy, a primary election ~ 
Fauntroy, 2 pi Lp fe scr foriheoming in a “new Con-i 
candidate for D.C. delegate, Bie cer? Waxy Ti nea eke peeeae 
‘said he believed that the Pres-. | ica aera Co tne 
‘ ‘ident would respond to his; e Sentai yi = 
ehallence because the. Presi). Cran | ve 
dent needs to cs sablis in “his | The Jate Rep, lendel LIVCT "s! 
ete (D- Cc — H 
leadership in the area of| S.C.), chairman of the Com-| 
urban problems.” | nittee in the last Congress,! 
“He ought to seize this op-| had pushed throuvh legisla-! 
portunity to give credibility to| tion requiring thai the Boll-j 
hige cians be ates for citi-| .ng-Anacostia area stay in mil- | 
Cae oa a ; meen erent veer diee a! 
venus of the jnuner city,” the} oeee hands until the end of) 
Democratic primary ie ta | asus 
said. , That Jegislation presumably} 
vc 
Fauntroy made his proposa mt would have to be rescinded be- 
in a press conterence at the: ‘fore any development of the, 
Park Southern apariments,: | {ype Fauntroy described Staal 
é| $00 Southern Ave. SE, which be undertaien. 
is managed by one of his sup- 
porters, H. R. Crawford. The 
{ e 
{ b> 
p 


| Also at the press conference, 
‘Fauntroy denied that ne had 
asked Rep. Jonathan Bingham 
‘(D-N.Y.) for endorsement, as | 
“was implicd in a story in some! 
iof Monday's editions of The 
Washington Post. 

fauntroy said Bingham had: 
misread a lJetter Pauntroy | 
sent to the House liberals ask- 
‘ing support for the, ouster of| 
‘Rep. John y. MeMMilan as! 
Wouse istrict Comittee chair-| 
“nan. 

Bingham’s reply said he're-! 
garded highly both Fauntroy 
and the Rev. Channing E. 


‘Phillips, but did net intend to 


‘endorse any candidate. An 
aide to Bingham confirmed. 
that the conzressman hadi 


erred in reading the letter. 

Tn another development in, 
the campaiyn, Leroy Washing-! 
ton HT announced that he was' 
abandoning his bid as an inde-, 
pendent eandidate, and wasi 
becoming an associate cam- | 
paign manager for Joseph P.| 
Yeldell. 

Washington is a former| 
president of the D.C. Young; 
Democrats. He was also the 
campaign manager for school, 
board candidate Thomas C.; 
Curtis, a 24-year-old discot-| 
heque owner who lost by 2; 


votes to Charles J. Cassell in| 


, the 1969 citywide school board | 


election. 
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Washington Post 
12/30/70 


By Joseph D. Whitaker 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

Joseph P. Yeldell D.C. dele- 
fate candidate, proposed the 
creation of a citizens’ review 
board yesterday to watch over 
the criminal court system and 
the application of the no 
knock and preventive deten- 
tion sections of the D.C. crime 
act. 

Speaking before the D.C. 
Bar Association Young Law- 
yers, Yeldell, who is seeking 
the Democratic nomination in 
the Jan. 12 primary, said the 
public should know the status 
of criminal cases and should 
understand the problems and 
operation of the court system. 

“Tf the backlog (of current 


criminal cases) disappears be- 
‘cause cases are processed, we 
Ishould know it,” Yeldell told 
‘about 30 association members 
who gathered for the lunch- 
eon. “But if the backlog disap- 
pears, simply by dismissing 
6ld charges for want of wit- 
ness or current interest, we 
ought to know that as well.” 
Yeldell said the review 
board would also keep the 
public apprised of when and 
how the “no-knock” and ‘“pre- 
ventive detention” provisions 
of the D.C. crime act are used. 
In addition, the board would 
report on how the two dozen 
different local and federal law 
enforcement agencies are co- 


;ordinated to assure~ public 
foot in the District. 


: Yeldell’s appearance before 
ithe Young Lawyers will be fol- 
‘lowed Monday by the appear- 
jance of the Rev. Channing E. 
| Phillips, and on Friday, the 
;Rev, Walter E. Fauntroy. Phil- 
lips and Fauntroy also are 
‘eandidates for the Democratic 
‘delegate nomination. 
; A compensation plan for vic- 
itims of crimes was also pro- ; 
posed by Yeldell, who used as 
‘his model plans already oper- 
/ating in Britain and Maryland. 
Yeldell said he believes the 
;court system has focused on 
ithe criminal and his problems 
/and has forgotten about the 
‘victims of crime. 


| “phe result is aeriminal jus-| 
tice system,” Yeldell main- 
tains “which fails to give oe 
citizens the feeling of cone “| 
ence and a sense of security 0 
which they are entitled. 
i ram 
e compensation progr 
sere by Yeldell, costing 
- estimated $2 million a See 
would only cover the Dena 
injuri f victim: and wou 
injuries of a vic | 
aot provide compensation for 
lost property. F es 


Yeldell said a plan sucn as 
‘the one he is proposing was 
established in Britain in 1964. 
‘More than $3 million has been 
iawarded to victims of crime 
i under that program, he said. 
| In Maryland, a compensa- 
ition law enacted in 1968 pays 
a maximum compensation of 
$45,000 to a victim. That 


amount was recently awarded 
to a mechanic who suffered | 
,permanent injuries in a rob- 
ibery. 

| Yeldell pointed out that 
{homicide has become the 
ninth highest cause of death 
in Washington, accounting for 
3 per cent of the total deaths 
here in 1969. 

“The tragedy now would not 
lie in the crime statistics — 
Whether they continue to 
mount or continue to drop,” 
he concluded. “The tragedy 
would be if we fail, under new 
legislation and with every 
other resource within our con- 
trol, to achieve public safety 
on behalf of every one of our 
citizens.” i ype 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY rhe 


W ay Cleared 
For Election 
Of Delegate 


The U.S. Court of Appeals 
cleared the last barrier yester-| 
day to next week’s primary| 
election for Washington’s non-| 
voting delegate in Congress. 

Ruling on an emergency mo- 
‘tion, a two-judge panel re. 
ijected the challenge of former 
School board member Julius: 
W. Hobson to the congres-, 
Sional act creating the dele. 
gate position. | 

Hobson contended the law, 
was either unconstitutional or | 


had the effect of making 
Washington the 5ist state. 

The court is scheduled to) 
consider Hobson’s appeal fur-! 
ther, but that decision could 
come after the general elec- 
tion in March. 


PR | 


Che Washington po4 


1971] 


lobson Challenves 


Julius W. Hobson and four 
others who failed to get on the 
primary ballot filed a lawsuit 
yesterday asking, in part, that 


Gerhard A. Gésell, -when he 
considered Hobson’s inimen 
complaint, invited the former 
D.C. school board member to 


the District be declared the;amend his lawsuit and file it 


5ist state. 
The lawsuit was filed on be- 


half of the “D.C, Statehood | 


Party,” which Hobson said 
wanted to name him as its 
candidate for Congress 

A revised version of a suit 
he had earlier filed in USS. 


District Court, Hobson’s action | 


yesterday also asked that the 


bill creating Washingtons non- 


voting delegate position be de- 
clared unconstitutional. He 
also asked that the Hatch Act, 
which prohibits political activ- 
ity by government employees, 
‘be struck down insofar as it 
‘applies to the District of Col- 
,umbia. 

} U.S, District Court Judge 


again. But Gesell disqualified 
himself yesterday from sitting 
on the new case. 

Hobson was joined this time 

by Etta Horn, Lorenzo J, Neal 
and William Scheirer, all of 
whom had announced they 
would seek the Democratic 
nomination for nonvoting del- 
egate but failed to obtain — 
enough signatures on their pe- 
titions to qualify for next 
"| month’ $ primary election. 
Also named in the lawsuit 
iwas Dr, David H. Dabney, who 
‘fell short of petition signa- 
tures needed to appear on the 
Republican ballot. 
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The Washington Daily News 


Be FF R A 


__ Pageras 
° BATTLE AGAINST APATHY 


% 


‘award J. MacClane, a press: Decrees for 
“the D. C; Federation of Civic Associations, was 
‘puffing to and fro in the District Building 

“press room and in the hallway outside and in 
ithe City Council chambers, looking for some 
delegate’ candidates to come in and blast 
Lvoter ; apathy. . 

& None had Honea up at the Renerulce time 


-yyesterday afternoon. The council chambers 
; Jeli: empty except for a radio newsman en-. 


i thusiastically listening to his own voice on 1 his 
tape recorder. : 


oe “Finally, “hefty Kenneth Ke fi®dy huffed into. 

view, then the Rev. Channing Phillips, tall and 
| slender, and a : third candidate, Eldridge 
; Parks, with his overshoes on. 


- “Well, at least we got three of them,” said 
Mr. MacClane, sitting at a lonely table. Mrs. 
, Ethel Eldridge, another Federation member, 
; Sat near a tiny pile of the briefest releases. 
; 2 “Who’s your campaign manager?” asked 
' Mr. MacClane of Mr. Parks. “If you called my 
;headquarters, you must have talked to me,’ 
said Mr. Parks, indicating by a slap to his 
‘abdomen that he was his own campaign man- 
jager. 
:” Myr. MacClane stirred uneasily. Mr. Parks 
‘handed sample ballots with his picture to two 
iof the three newsmen in the room. MacClane’s 
: words began to echo in the chambers: 


a 


ee “Foday we have in front of us three candi- _ 


bail 


chambers. 


7 
eee he 


AID: 


a 7 lie camel dates « are very | bay’ y’ 


dates—alphabetically, Mr. K ennedy, Mr. 
Parks, yes, Mr. Parks,” he said, and Mr. Phil- 
lips added, ‘‘And Mr. Phillips.’ Mr. MacClane 
read the release and offered the three candi- 
rene the floor to get the voters off their apa- 
thy 

Mr. Kennedy attacked the press, as he has 
in the past, for limiting its coverage to the 
three front runners. Mr. Phillips sniped at the 
rotund Mr. Kennedy. And Mr. Kennedy shook 
hands with the two reporters left in the room. 

Mr. Parks asked for a massive turnout, then 
attacked the Republican candidate, the only 
white man in the D.C. delegate race, John 
Nevius, saying it was important no ‘single 
white candidate run for the new position. 

“Slightly biased,” Mr. Phillips whispered to> 

Mr, Parks, as he stood‘ up, eed and went up 
to the table. 

Mr. Phillips called for a ee voter turnout 
and defended the press for “adequate cover-"! 
age” while Mr. Kennedy chuckled. 


“Cop out,” chortled Mr. Kennedy when Mr. 
Phillips had finished. Mr..Parks was out in the 
hallway trying to hand out more of his leaf- 
lets. } oc 

“Well,” said Mr. MacClane, “I don’t know if 
anyone else is going to show. 1 guess all the 
candidates are busy.” 


The words almost echoed in the Council 
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~The Washington Post — 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


Washington Post 
Uy Asy/ ATA: 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1971 PAGE Al4 


The Delegate Race: A Preliminary Summing Up 


With a week to go before the first round of 
balloting for a non-voting delegate to Congress 
from the District of Columbia, it is high time for 
at least a preliminary summing up. We say high 
time only because some people—including sup- 
porters of various candidates—are beginning to 
ask us with a certain urgency, not to say impa- 
tience, whether We are going to endorse a candi- 
date, and if so, which one? Well, the answer to 
the first part of the question is that it has never 
been our general practice to endorse candidates 
for political office in the conventional formal 
sense. But we have, of course, stated a few con- 
clusions in the past about elections in this area, 
by way of summing up what we may have been 
saying along the way, and we will have more to 
say about this race too before next Tuesday. 

But now, it is perhaps enough to express a few 
tentative thoughts, not the least of which is that, 
for a community which is unaccustomed to public 
expression of the public will, we are very nearly 
surfeited with competent candidates and confront- 
ed, accordingly, with an exceedingly difficult 
choice. While this may make the final decision 
more difficult, it also gives us all the more en- 
couragement to cast a ballot. Almost any outcome 
will do credit to the community; we can only lose 
seriously by not voting in large numbers, by not 
showing Congress and the nation that the colony 
which has been deprived so long of democratic 
rights is hungry for the opportunity to have at 
least a voteless voice. 

This leaves the question of which of several 
qualified candidates would best speak for the 
community and work most effectively with our 
Congressional overseers, and it is precisely on this 
point that many voters still feel ill-equipped to 
make a solid, informed judgment. Those who 


have opted to vote in the Republican primary, of 
course, need not agonize in this initial balloting; 
their only candidate is John A. Nevius, who already 
commands respect and friendships in both parties. 
In the Democratic primary there are seven con- 
tenders who, on the surface at least, do not seem 
terribly far apart on the important issues covered 
in the campaign to date. In our view, however, 
the race narrows down to three frontrunners—the 
Revs. Walter E. Fauntroy and Channing E. Phillips, 
and Joseph P. Yeldell. For reasons that may or 
may not seem fair, these men had a clearcut edge 
over the other four to begin with, and have main- 
tained it ever since. That in itself does not make 
them “puppets of the establishment” or ‘products 
of the press.” They are men who happen to have 
served the community—and won public notice— 
in major ways. Two have been councilmen. One 
has been Democratic National Committeeman. 
Each has many other claims to fame and to support 
as well, as witness the way in which any number 
of relatively like-minded men and women of promi- 
nence in this community, who tend to see eye-to-eye 
on most things, have become passionate partisans 
in one camp or the other. 

This is the nub of the problem that many Demo- 
cratic voters face: there is not all that much in 
the public record that divides the three leading 
candidates. With this in mind—and because we 
think the Democratic primary comes down now 
to a contest between three men—we have asked 
well-known supporters of each to present their rea- 
sons for the choice that they have made. Today, 
elsewhere on this page, Mr. Clifford Alexander 
leads off with his case for Rev. Fauntroy. Our hope 
is that these testimonials will contribute in some 
way to a sharpening of the issues for those who 
may be undecided about which way—or even 
whether—to vote next Tuesday. 
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‘By JUDY LUCE Bee 


-. More than 255,000 District residents are eli- 
‘gible to go to the polls tomorrow to vote in the 
D.C. delegate primary. Polls will open at 8 
@.m. and close at & p.m. Those in line at the 
‘128. polling places at 8 p.m. will be permitted 
to vote. Rix: i 
Election Board officials will pick up -ballcts 
‘from the polls at 2:30 p.m. and after 8 p.m. An 
announcement cf balloting results based on 
voting as of 2:20 p.m. will be made by the 
Election Board at 8 p.m. 
-” Republican voters will be given a paper bal- 
‘fot containing space for a write-in and the 
pname of Jéhn Nevius, snopposed candidate in 
fthe Republican piimary. 
« Democrats will be given a paper ballot con- 
“taining space for write-ins and the names of 
“the seven candidates listed in this order: Jo- 
‘ seph P. Yeldell, Walter E. Fauntroy, Eldridge 
“V. Parks, Wilbert L. Williams, Channing E. 
Phillips, Kenneth C. Kennedy and Wilfred A 
Cruz. 
;. If none of them obtains 40 per cent of the 
‘vote, there will be a runoff sometime between 
ytwo and six weeks after the primary, possibly 
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The delegate will have the privileges of a 
congressman — except for the vote. His salary 
will be $42,500, the same_as.other congress- 
men,-and hé is entitled to a $140,500 payroll 
with a staff of up to 13. He will also get an 
office, altho he has 437th choice of space, be- 
hind the other congressmen and the delegate 
from Puerto Rico. He will be able to introduce 
bills, take part in floor debate and propose 
armendments on the floor. He will almost cers 
tainly be assigned to the District Committee 
where he may have the right to vote. 

“wrost of the candidates wound up their cam- 
paigns formally yesterday with parties, last- 
minute endorsements, forums at: schools and 
on TV, rallies, fund-raisers and several press 
statements. ; 

The Rev. Fauntroy received the endorse- 
ment of former Democratic Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota shortly before a party 
last night at the home of Mrs. Abigail Mc- 
Carthy. ; 

Today, Mr. Phillips was endorsed by R. Sar- 
gent Shriver, former Peace Corps director and 


-ambassador to France. 


Three of the candidates will continie thrn 
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Jan. 12 so Channing can be heard’’) will have 
spent $17,500 on TV spots. Mr. Yeldell will 
have spent $8,500 on TV during the past week 
and another $3,000 on radio, an aide said. Mr. 
Fauntroy, who'll “bring us all together,” is 
concentrating on radio spots — reportedly to 
the tune of about $7,000 — with another $3,500 
for television thru tonight. 

Mr. Phillips yesterday issued a position pap- 
er on home rule for the District, naming that 
his number one priority if elected delegate, 
and saying he supports the charter commis- 
sion approach to obtaining home rule. 


Mr. Yeldell, at a large wind-up rally at the 
Hotel Sonesta last night asked President Nixon 
to propose to Congress an amendment to the 
Reorganization Plan for the District Govern- 
ment which would shift screening of mayor 
and council candidates from the White House 
to the D.C. Board of Elections. The board 
could then hold an advisory election on coun- 
cilmen and the mayor, the winners to then be 
proposed to the Senate for appointment. 

Mr. Yeldelt was endorsed yesterday by The 
Evening Star. The Washington Daily News en- 
dorsed him last week. The Washington Post 
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The Washington Daily News 
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ceeding further yesterday into the question of 
Mr. Phillips’ position on violence, an issue 
raised Tuesday which set off a series of 
charges and countercharges between the two 
camps based primarily on the accuracy of 
news reports about two earlier speeches Mr. 
Phillips made touching on violence. 


Mr. Phillips’ aide, Bruce Terris, maintained 
that the speeches at Georgetown and the 
World Council of Churches meeting in London 
were “highly intellectual’ discussions of rac- 
ism and that ‘‘violence is integral to such a 
discussion.”” Mr. Phillips said an attempt to 
label him as an advocate of violence was a 
“cheap political trick.” 


His comment -triggered the release of a 
statement by Yeldell headquarters entitled 
“The Responsibility of Public Speech.” 


“Whether he (Phillips) analyzes violence, or 
examines it, or advocated it, the Reverend 
must realize the potential of his rhetoric and 
be judged by it... . He must know that key 
words like ‘violence’ emerge in print even if 
they lay among the more temperate thoughts 
of the original-text,’’ the statement noted.’ 
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Our choice - Some of the four “unknowns”? com- 


f Dp plain that newsmen have helped to keep 
Or : Ss them so. But we don’t think they’ve 
: 77 ee, afared,s0-badly..li_they seem to lack 
deleg ate some of the magic of the three acknowl- 

edged forerunners—and consequently 


(De 1 Teg wee ) ~ are taken less seriously—that is simply 
A(VDemocratic primary ‘one of the crueler facts of life. All four 
~ : ‘are persons of value. With any kind of 
Ir this city excites you, as it does us, luck, we won’t be hearing the last of 
and if its future concerns you as much them. 
as its flawed but flaunted past, then ete heed 
next Tuesday’s Democratic primary for, 7 : 
-the new, virginal job of D.C. delegate) Now tet’s take up the other three. 
to Congress can hardly fail to quicken Few primaries anywhere have ever 
your pulse. © | offered the voters three more attractive 
First, as with any infant, the job’s po- candidates than Walter Fauntroy, Chan- 
tential for good defies calculation. As/2ing P hillips and Joseph Yeldell— 
the candidates themselves ac kno wl- bright, bold, articulate, knowing men. 
-edge, the fact that whoever it is will not One can sense their awareness of power 
have a vote—except, perhaps, in com- and position—in varying degrees among 
_ mittee—is unimportant when laid along- the three—but it is impossible to doubt 
~ side the immense opportunity he will the sincerity of their beliefs or the ser- 
have, as a member of the ‘‘club,”’ with iousness with which they view the prob- 
a full staff, to wheel, deal, and wheedle lems of this city which, in every case, 
the Congress into taking positive posi- they see in terms of its people. 
-tions in regard to the Federal City. We| Their ardor enhances the job they 
- should, before long, be asking ourselves Seek. What once seemed merely a crust 
how we ever got along without him. of bread takes on the contours of a loaf. 


Second, the seven Democratic candi-. Which one, then, is best equipped to 
dates, all of whem happen to be black, |Serve our city in Congress? 
are aremarkably be autifulbunch. We like Walter Fauntrov’s warmth, 
There doesn’t appear to be a foul ball in his humor, his eloquence. It is easy to 
the lot, and this, in itself, is an extraor- see why, some 20 years ago, the good 
‘dinary event, accustomed as Ameri- people of his church worked au wuoe 
can voters are to choosing the lesser of hours making chicken dinners to raise 
,, Various evils. _ |the money to send to college this small, 
Let’s see. There are four relative ‘‘un-/enthusiastic kid, and why, years later, 
knowns:” Kenneth Kennedy, Eldridge he took the faith they invested in him 
‘Parks, Wilbert Williams and Wilfred and put it to work in the ghetto tene- 
“Cruz. It would make things somewhat |Ments and streets. We like his feeling 
“easier if we could dismiss all four of for the uses of power in politics, and the 
them as johnny-come-latelies to the city fact that he seems to be afr aid of noth- 
-scene, but all of them, in one way or ng and no one. But we're not sure this 
another, have been involved with prob-| equips him best to fight our battles on 
lems and politics here for a good many The Hill. | 
years (Mr. Cruz, an industrial arts We like Channing Phillips and the 
teacher at Douglas Junior High, says way he carries himself—in crowds or 
he’s had a longer political apprentice- | arriving somewhere alone. We like the 
‘ship than any other candidate; Mr. fine, hard edge of his intellect, the easy 
Parks, an insurance executive, claims urbanity that overlies a man’s honest 
to have worked at the precinct level for anger for the injustices of war, race, 
years; Mr. Kennedy, who deals in real and poverty. 
estate, is a former member of the Dem-| But neither of these good (and Godly) 
ocratic Central Committee and has men, it seems to us, quite measures up 
done much to promote Democratic to Joseph Yeldell, a wonderfully well- 
causes and candidates, and Mr. Wil- spoken, well-organized man with the 
-Jiams, a law student at Howard, has la- look of a benevolent bulldog and a con- 
bored long in the city’s politically awak- cept of the total city which is hard to 
ening neighborhoods. ; match. me 
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Quire rightly, Joe Yeldell does not 
regard the role of D.C. delegate to Con- 
gress as a sort of ‘“‘super mayor.” Rath- 
er, he regards it as an extension of the 
District government. Especially at the 
outset, this is what it has to be. 

No other candidate is as well 
equipped—by experience and nature—to 
work with Mayor Washington. 

No other candidate seems to have as 
strong a feeling for representing every- 
one—the whole community—or to be so 
aware of all the different kinds and con- 
ditions of people who make this the city 
1S sae 

We like Joe Yeldell’s rather single- 
hearted involvement with the metropoli- 
tan area in contrast to Mr. Fauntroy’s 
and Mr. Phillips’ national orientation. 
We think this will make him more effec- 
tive on The Hill. We like his idea of 
working WITH Congress, not simply ON 

it. “The Power structure is there,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘and the only way to get some- 
thing out of it is to get with it.” 

We like his consideration and respect 
for people who don’t necessarily adopt 
all the outward trappings of militancy. 

We like his feeling that, next to real 
home rule and the financial independ- 
ence which would accompany it, better 
public schooling is the District’s most 
urgent need. (“Crime is very real and 
must be dealt with severely, but I think 
the image of Washington in respect to 
crime is far worse than the issue it- 
self.’’) 
~ We like his realistic view of the 
interdependence of the city and the 
suburbs, and the unique nature of the 
Federal City itself. 

We like it that he seems to have no 
hang-ups about black and white. 

In short, we like this honest, able, lev- 
el candidate in the Democratic pri- 
mary. Joe Yeldell gets our vote. 
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Anticipating the final we 
end of campaigning in Wa 
ington’s primary election for, 
congressional delegate, sevenjances y 
‘Democratic candidates deliv- 
ered their messages yesterday | Cruz, 
to television cameras, rallies, | Eldri 
receptions and stree 
crowds. 

One of the campaigner 
\Coretta Scott King, widow of 
ithe Rev. Martin Luther Kin 
, who toured Anacostia in 
pees motorcade on be- 
jhalf of the Rev. Walter 184 
|Fauntroy. | Apartme 
Meanwhile, The Washington 
|Daily 
|didacy 


dge 
t corner, Willia 
| 
s was|P 


o | 
53 | 


| 


News endorsed the can-| 
of Joseph P. Yeldell in, 
‘'Tuesday’s Democratic primary | 
|—representing the first en-| 
idorsement in the campa 
one of Washington’s 
daily newspapers. 

The Rev. Channing L. Phil- 
lips received the endorsement}! 
jyesterday 0 
‘staff members, mos 


cheered 


“Marti 


three | tice and 
iis being 


| 


t of them|an earli 


ek-jemployed by 1 
sh-j|erate Democrats. 

In several television appear: 
esterday, the remain- 
‘ing four can 
Kenneth C. 


ms—repeatedly charged 
|that the mass 
aid insufficient attention to 
their campa 
Mrs. King mad 
ai during her tour 
j including a tumu 
tion at t 


'Several hund 


urged support 0 
campaign. 


ign by! gone, but his messa 
|Walter Fauntroy, an 


like to put him at th 
f 48 congressional the list,” 
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didates—Wilfred|ing to appoint fou 
Kennedy,|to a 
Vv. Parks and W ilbert) sion 
media hens ey 
| 
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e four stops | than working in W 
of Anacostia, he said. 

jtuous recep-| 
he Parkside Terrace | 
3700 9th St. SE.|the T 
red persons there | 7 ; 
her warmly as she | Fauntroy 
¢ Fauntroy’s| sponsored by 
yers’ section 0 
__' Association. 
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nts, ule of law, but he is 


told the 


f the D.C. 


n Luther King 
ge of jus- 
in brotherhood 
d by men like -. 

aa would |S! for 


e top of. 
Mrs. King had told Pe shown Sunday. 
luncheon at the | 


peace 


arrie 
Core WRC-TV’s 


(ele 


19th and M Streets 


There, Fauntroy criticized 


qa sorry example .. - 
session, 
the Young Law- 


The Washington Post 


fail- 


r members 
“Tittle Hoover Commis- 
» that is to study efficien- 
the District government, 
| “Mr, Agnew finds surrealis- 
tie speeches more enjoyable 
ashington,” 


“Mr, Agnew talks big about 


set- 


” 


Bar 


| Earlier, Fauntroy appeared 
with the other six Democratic| 
lcandidates at a taping ses 
“Dimen- 
sion Washington” program, to 


dd 
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DELEGATE, From Bl 


Criticizing members of the 
Mouse District Committee and 
ither congressmen who have 
opposed what he called “hu- 
‘nane” legislation for the Dis-! 
‘rict, the former City Council 
vice chairman said: “I know 
-vho the enemy is. It is no one 
sunning for this office. It is a: 
small cadre of men on the 
iil: 

Appearing on the same show, 


Yeldell rejected a suggestion, 


"rom Phillips that Washing- 
ton’s delegate to Congress 
should campaign 
the country on behalf of home 
cule for the District. 

The city’s nonvoting repre- 
sentative, Yeldell said, should 
“concentrate his energies (on 
‘ybehalf of home rule) here in 
Congress and not run 
across the country.” 

In a speech before the D.C. 
Jaycees, Yeldell urged that 
new zoning regulations be en-| 
acted that would set certain, 
sections of the city aside for| 
“high-rise apartments only.” 

Such rezoning, he - said,; 
should be accompanied by tax; 
incentives that would encour-| 
age landlords to abandon slum} 
investments and put their 
money in better, but still pro-| 
fitable, housing. 

In its endorsement of Yel-, 
dell’s candidacy, the Daily: 
News (circulation 208,000) said: | 

“No other candidate is as 
well-equipped by experience| 


and nature to work with Mayor | 
Washington. 


The Washington Post 
ofa 


“No other candidate seems 
to have as strong a feeling 
for representing everyone— 
the whole community—or to 
be so aware of all the differ- 
ent kinds and conditions of 
people who make this the city 
ie ISI 

In endorsing Phillips, who is 
Democratic National Commit- 
teeman from Washington, 48 
congressional staff members 
said: “We believe he will he 
the most effective in getting 
home rule for the District.” 


A spokesman for the group 
said the staff members were 


throughout Speaking only for themselves, 


and not the congressmen they 
work for. : 

In an afternoon § appear- 
ance on WTTG-TV’s ‘Pano- 
rama” show, Phillips repeated 
his arguments in favor of a 


off|charter commission to study 


what form of government the 
city should have. 

“The mayor-council form of 
government is in serious trou- 
ble in many large cities,” he 
said. 

A charter commission, he 
asserted, could determine to 
what degree varlous city ser- 
vices should be decentralized. 

Phillips also defended him- 
self against arguments that he 
is a “rich man’s candidate.” 

“The three poorest groups 
in the city, the welfare 
mothers, the ex-cons and the 
elderly have endorsed my 
candidacy,” he said. 

In several teievision ap-! 
pearances yesterday, four can-' 
didates repeatedly charged’ 


ng 
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that the media—particularly 
‘newspapers — have unfairly 
paid less attention to their 
campaigns than those of Yel- 
dell, Fauntroy and Phillips. 

“The media have built up 
three paper tigers,” comment- 
ed Wilfred Cruz. Said Ken- 
neth C, Kennedy: “If there 
is a low turnout of voters| 
Tuesday,” said Kennedy, “the 
media will be responsible for 
a low turnout because they 
have indicated there are only 
three choices.” 

Kennedy, a Federal City 
College administrator, con- 
tinued to stress his view that 
the delegate should attempt 
to work constructively with 
House District Committee 
Chairman John L. McMillan 
(D-S.C.). we, 

Cruz, a high school indus- 
trial’ arts: teacher, recom: 
mended instead that MeMil-| 
lan’s Committee be stripped | 
of its control over the Dis-, 
trict’s internal affairs, and its| 
jurisdiction be restricted to 
federal interests in the capi 
tal. He also urged that mem- 
bership in the D.C. National! 
Guard be limited to District, 
residents, “to eliminate the| 
white suburbanites” from its | 
ranks. 

Eldridge V. Parks, an insur- 
ance executive who has been 
critical of Mayor Walter E. 
Washington in his campaign, 
maintained in several appeat>| 
ances that “the so-called major} 
lcandidates are tied to special 
‘interests.” Specifically, he| 
‘said, Phillips, Yeldell and: 


Asse PAT As 


Fauntroy are “beholden Lom 
the churches, the mayor, non- 
profit housing organizations 
or private redevelopment 
corporations. 


“J am responsible only to 
the people of this city,” said 
Parks, who also advocated the 
immediate introduction of 
home rule legislation instead 
of creation of a charter com- 
mission. 

Wilbert L. Williams, former 
executive officer of the Metro- 
politan Citizens Advisory 
Council, asserted yesterday 
the other candidates are ignor- 
ing Anacostia in their cam- 
paigns. Williams lives in Ana- 
costia. 

Bringing improved city 
services to that section of the 
city, he said, should be “one 
of the priorities” of the city’s 
congressional delegate. 

Williams focused many of 
his comments on what he 
characterized as the “less 
than successful records of 
Yeldell, Phillips and Fauntroy.| 
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By David R. Boldt 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

Highland Place NW is a 
short street with big trees in 
the middle of Cleveland 
Park, the hilly Northwest 
section where President 
Grover Cleveland once took 
refuge from the heat of 
downtown Washington in a 
red-cupolaed mansion called 
“Red Top.” 

Today the big frame houses 
along Highland Place are 
suburban-like refuges within 
the city for lawyers, govern- 
ment officials, doctors, and 
other professionals. The res- 
idents are white, well-to-do, 
politically sophisticated, and 
at least nominally of similar 
political persuasion. High- 
land Place is in precinct 27, 
where Democrats outnum- 
ber Republicans 1,371 to 664. 

There appears to -be no 
consensus in this enclave of 
white sophisticates about 
who is the man to vote for 
iy Tuesday’s Democratic 


lit on Candidat 


Washington Post 


ye fat 


primary for D.C. delegate. 
The signs of the political 
division are easy to spot. 

On one side of the road, 
lawyer and WETA -board 
chairman Max Kampelman’s 
station wagon sports a white- 
onred “Yeldell” bumper 
sticker. 

Across the street, the 
James Rowes’ new Maverick 
is committed to Fauntroy. 
Rowe, also a prominent law- 
yer, headed Citizens for 


Johnson and Humphrey in. 


1968. 

Around the corner on 
Newark Street, Stephen Pol- 
lak, one-time adviser to 
President Johnson on D.C 
affairs, has one of the 
smallish, understated, black- 
and-white “Channing Phil- 


slips” stickers on his station 


wagon. 

The divisiveness in the 
area is one reason why a big 
chunk of conventional wis- 
dom about D.C. politics is 
likely to be crumbled when 


es 
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the votes are counted next 
Tuesday night. The conven- 
tional wisdom in question: 
that these affluent voters 
dominate the city in elec- 
tions. 

In addition to the fact 
that no candidate seems 
likely to pile up anything 
like a dominating plurality 
among white voters, one an- 
alyst of voting trends in the 
‘city thinks that inordinate 
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By J. P. Mastrangelo—The Washington Post 


attention has for some time 
been given to the 
white enclaves in analyzing 
Democratic primary elec- 
tions. 

Albert Gollin, of the Bu- 
reau of Social Science Re- 
search, Inc., here notes that 
while ward three—basically 
white Washington—has far 
more registered voters than 
any other, it also has far 
more Republicans. 


city’s ° 


Washington Post 


L7S7 TL 


That means, Gollin notes, 
that in terms of Democratic 
voters, the tier of three 
largely black wards extend- 
ing across the top of the city 
map east of Rock Creek 
Park, each has more voting 
power. 

But whether or not pre- 
cinct 27 swings any deter- 
mining weight in next Tues- 
day’s elections, the politick- 
ing here among its sophisti- 
cated, highly partisan, and 
politically aware citizenry 
may be the most lively and 
entertaining in the city. 

Precinct 27 is rife with 
super activism. Take the 
case of Judy Nelson, who at 
one point in the campaign 
carried petitions for both 
the Rev. Walter Fauntroy 
and the Rev. Channing E. 
Phillips, offering her neigh- 
bors their choice. She has 
since decided on Phillips. 
but felt at the time that 
both were good men and 
should be on the ballot. 


See PRECINCT, A190, Col. 1 
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. He is for Walter Fauntroy, ' 
and, in his opinion, “Yeldell 
will get the votes of those 
people who are afraid of the | 
Negro.” ; 
That’s just the kind of. 


eqs Mrs. Nelson’s activity 
; Suggests, both Phillips and | 

Fauntroy got off to early 
‘starts in reaching the voters 
-’in 27. In more than two 


dozen random phone ealls 


and interviews in the neigh- 


comment that sets Mrs. Hag- 
ex's teeth: on edge. In her‘: 


version, Yeldell is getting - 
the votes of “thinking liber-.. 
als .. . people who are still . 
open-minded enough to lis- : 


“-borhood this week, Phillips 
. Was favored by more voters 


«than Fauntroy or later en- 
,, trant Josph P. Yeldell. 


Four other Democratic 
_candidates—Wilfred J. Cruz, 
: Wilbert L.. Williams, Eld- 
,ridge V. Parks, and Kenneth 
Kennedy — apparently 
don’t figure in the voting 
plans of residents here. 
“No effort was made to 
, gauge the appeal of John A. 
_yNevius, who is unopposed in 
the Republican primary. 


‘Short of Shouting 


:: »Partisanship, according to 
;;xeldell precinct captain 
Sandra Hagen, has so far 
- stopped well short of shout- 
ing, but the verbal skewer- 
‘ing is on in full force. 

‘When Mrs. Hagen arrived 
. home recently, a neighbor 
sicalied out, (“I see: you're 
. backing another loser,” an 
. apparent reference to a 
* Tom Curtis for school board 
bumper sticker that Mrs. 
Hagen had on her car in 

1969. Curtis lost to Charles 
-J.i Cassell in the at-large 
-race by two votes. 

‘Mrs. Hagen, however, 
‘moved quickly to the offen- 
_ sive. “You must mean,” she 
‘called back, “Mr. Rosen- 
, figld.” Mrs. Hagen was also 
‘jn 1969 the area organizer 
- fdr ward three school board 
- candidate Albert Rosenfield, 
‘who defeated the neighbor’s 
‘ choice, Susan Lieberman, in 
‘a runoff. 

4 {A few blocks away, a Ma- 
comb Street householder as- 
“sdsses the intelligence that 


one of his neighbors is for - 


Yéldell. 

‘You know,” he 
slightly arching an eyebrow 
behind his  wire-rimmed 


glasses, “they’re not quite as : 


dberal .. sts, 


says, 


i Hagen 
‘wide cross-section of voters, 


“John 


ten to different points of 
view.” 
Backing Fauntroy and 


Phillips, she thinks, are “the 
bandwagon liberals, the 
knee-jerk liberals, or what- 
ever you want ot call them, 
who think they know all the 
answers.” 

- Yeldell’s campaign has 
caught on quickly here, Mrs. 
says, attracting a 


boosted by the fact that Yel- 
dell brings his children to 
Eaton Elementary 
Sebool cach morning, and 


serves as second vice-presi- 
dent of the school’s PTA. 
(Yeldell lives in Anacostia, 
but enrolled his children at 
John Eaton when the city’s 


schools followed an “open 
enrollment” policy.) 
Diane DeRosa, whose 


daughter is in the same 
class as Yeldell’s, was so im- 
pressed with the fair-minded 
and concise way in which 
Yeldell spelled out the pros 
and cons of the Clark read- 
ing plan as moderator of an 
Eaton PTA forum, that she 
switched her registration 
from Republican to Demo- 


erat to vote for him. 
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‘Good at Conciliation’ 

Yeldell has attracted 
staunch liberals too, 
Barbara Meade, though Mrs. 
Meade’s analysis is less flat- 

’ tering. Fauntroy and Phil- 
lips, she says, “are men of 
great vision. Yeldell doesn’t 
have much vision, but he’s 
very good at conciliation.” 
And that, Mrs. Meade feels, 
makes him the best man for 
delegate. 

A Phillips supporter, Ste- 
phen Pollak, concedes there 
has been some erosion to 
Yeldell’s cause. One of Pol- 

. Jak’s neighbors, formerly for 

Phillips, told Pollak recently 

she had decided Phillips 
looked “too slippery” and 
had opted for Yeldell. 

While many people in pre- 

_ Cinct 26 are deciding on the 
basis of subjective judg- 
ments like that, for others 

.the decision turns on deli- 
cate nuances of particular is- 
sues. 

Mrs. Tilford Dudley, for 
example, thinks; she likes 
Phillips, but wants to hear 
an explanation of his plan to 


decentralize city govern- 
ment. She’s a former 
teacher, and thinks decen- 


tralization produces “chaos” - 


in a school system. 

In terms of organization, 
the Phillips people, as in 
precincts sampled by The 
Washington Post east of Rock 
Creek, have the edge. 

More than 50 workers are 
active for Phillips in Pre- 
- cinct 27. They have nearly 
.completed telephoning all 
registered Democrats in ac- 
cordance with a schedule 
blocked out by area chair- 
man Gail Tirana in late Nov- 
- ember. 

_ Mrs. Tirana helped man- 
age her husband Bardyl’s 
successful 1969 campaign for 
- the D.C. school board. 


But there are many who 


-feel that organization is no 
- longer the way elections are 
won. Michael Rowan, media 
adviser to the Yeldell cam- 
paign, believes the effect of 
- “environmental media’”—the 
news and advertisements 
people hear over their ra- 
dios and televisions in par- 
ticular—are what princi- 
_ pally shape voter attitudes. 


like - 
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Phillips’ Organization 

Even in the Phillips camp, 
there is a skepticism about 
the power of their organiza- 
tion. Asked how he will 
reach the crucial undecided 


voters catalogued in his file - 


Seta 


box, a Phillips’ precinct cap- 
tain, William 
says, “First we are counting 
on the candidate to do it for 
us through radio and televi- 
sion.” Robinson’s wifé adds, 
“You can’t tell people here 
how to vote.” 

Phillips’ media effort is 
not deficient. Current fig- 
ures from local radio and 
television stations indicate 
he is number one and Yel- 
dell, number two in air time. 

Neither Robinson nor his 
opposite numbers to be 
sure, are languishing in 
their living rooms waiting 
for “environmental media” 
to do their thing. 

Elizabeth Rowe, for inst- 
ance, heading the Fauntroy 
effort, says she has an ade- 
quate complement of volun- 
teers doing the same kind of 
telephoning and pamphlet 
distribution as in the other 
campaigns. 

She thinks Fauntroy has a 
natural constituency among 
people in the precinct, who 
like herself, met him years 
ago in connection wh local 
civic battles over freeways 
and other issues, or who re- 
member his role in cooling 
the inner city during the 
1968 riots. 


| 


Robinson, | 
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| Converts Won 


All three candidates have 
appeared in the district and 
won converts. Public rela- 
tions man Thomas S. Page 
says he was attracted to 
Fauntroy after hearing the 
candidate talk at Cleveland 
Park’s library branch. 

Fauntroy, Page thinks, 
combines a “remarkable un- 
derstanding of the workings | 
of Congress” and has “re- 
captured the spirit and mo- 
mentum of (Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther) King’s movement.” 

- One other aspect of poli- 
tics in 27 that comes up In. 
conyersations with cam- 
paigners there evokes an in- 
teresting point about the 


-changing quality of life as 


an American city like Wash- . 
ington builds more large. 
apartments. i 

In each camp, workers 
noted difficulty in reaching 
the people who live in a Se- 
ries of apartment houses 
along the western side of 
Connecticut Avenue. The 
apartment dwellers include 
many elderly people and 
young families who have re-. 
cently moved to Washing- 


ton. : 
For one thing, security 
regulations limit election- 


eering. Most buildings pro- 
hibit distributing leaflets 
door-to-door. Moreover, say 
campaign workers, apart- 
ment dwellers who join in 
the campaign often don't 
have a network of friends 
and acquaintances within 
the building whom they can 
proselytize. Such networks 
do exist among the people 
living in homes behind the 
apartments. ; 

One campaigner con- 
cluded that the tenants 
along Connecticut Avenue . 
seem “more insular, less in- 
volved” in terms of carin 


~- about the city. 
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By, William L. Claiborne and Joseph D. Whitaker 
Washington Post Staff Writers 

Channing E. Phillips, a Democratic contender for D.C. 
delegate, proposed yesterday an overhaul of the re- 
cently passed D.C. crime act, including stringent gun 
control laws, expansion of narcotics treatment programs 
and the establishment of youth service centers in every 
neighborhood. 


Phillip’s recommendations*~) hating A oie 
came ie virtually all of the! Declaring that Washington 


‘candidates in the Jan. 12 Dem- is “literally plagued by crime," 


‘ocratic primary for nonvoting Phillips said he was offering | 
delegate began to address 22 alternative to “the Nixon 


themselves to urban crime as administration’s philosophy of | 
\ . + » : . 

ia major issue in the last weck nag vee as outlined in une 
lof the primary campaign. -erime act. 


| Oh MRR en A A keystone to Phillips’ , 
The - other candidates AD" suggestion is a proposed law | 
proaches to the crime issue. 


Id prohibit the owner- | 
ranged from Joseph P. Ss proh | 


i f handguns “by anyone} 
ee proposal for monetary Aah ae 4 


v 


eniation Btowavictinis f who cannot show a strong 
COMpeHsay . Of | need for one.” 


crime, to Wilfred J. Cruz’ ad-} 4 “strong need,” Phillips | 
vOcaey. of creating Tots jobs’ said in response to a question, | 
for inner-city residents by Te-| would include for the most! 
stricting the number of fed art only persons who need! 
eral anak cia live nd ‘handguns in their occupations, | 
Maryland a peu, tot bs ‘such as policemen and private | 
Rev. Walter Fauntroy’s security guards 
isuggestion that more emphasis | ~ “Handguns Sram thee OIG: 
be placed on stopping the ferred weapon for murder, as-. 
traffic in heroin at its source | ..4it and robbery #: said Phil- | 
overseas. ee S 2 ‘ 

yea i lips. “Any home owner inter- | 
SE ELOWEVEE, Phillips 11-page| ested in self-defense can own 
‘pesition paper on law enforce- 5 rifle 
‘ment was the most compre-| ; 
jhensive of the public utter- |, See DELEGATE, B4, Col. 1 
‘ances on the subject. te 
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DELEGATE, From B1 


“There is no right to pur- 
chase or. own guns. Owner- 
ship of firearms is a privilege 
granted only to those who 
have a legitimate right and 
need to own them.” 

At a press conference at his 
campaign headquarters, Phil- 
lips issued his position paper 
on crime in the presence of 
Howard Willens, former exec- 
utive director of President 
Johnson’s D.C. Crime Commis- 
sion, who called the candi- 
date’s declaration “a compre- 
hensive and thoughtful 
paper.” (Many of Phillips’ pro- 
posals are similar to those of 
the commission contained in 
its 1966 report to the Presi- 
dent and the public.) 

Later, in a luncheon address 


to young lawyers of the D.C. 


Bar Association, at Bixby’s 
Warehouse restaurant, Phil- 
lips outlined his platform on 
crime. 

“The level of offenses com- 
mitted against the people of 
this city is simply unaccepta- 
ble,” he declared. “It is unac- 
ceptable that the citizens of 
the nation’s capital cannot 


walk the streets of our city . 


without fear.” 

Phillips proposed: 

e A revamping of juvenile 
services, with the creation of 
youth centers in every neigh- 
borhood, including residential 
rehabilitation centers for 
young people who cannot or 
should not remain in their 

-own homes. The program, 
which Phillips conceded would 
be “costly,” would be financed 
by additional federal payment. 

e Further modernization of 
the police department, with a 
requirement that all officers 
have two years of college and 
that full tuition reimburse- 
ment be given to officers at- 
tending college. Also, he said, 
all police recruits should be 
required to live in the District. 


¢ Expansion of the city’s} 
narcotics treatment program, | 
which Phillips called “a good! 
start” but “inadequate.” He’ 
said he would insist that the 
drug program be “varied,” and 
not rely exclusively on metha- 
done maintenance “or any 
other particular method, no 
matter how good it be.” 

Phillips advocated peer 
group counseling and psychi- 
atric guidance as alternatives 
to methadone, a synthetic sub- 
stitute for heroin widely used 
by the city’s Narcotics Treat- 
ment Administration. 

Phillips said his substitute 
crime bill would prohibis the 
two most controversial aspects 
of the recently enacted crime 
act: authority for police to 
enter homes without knocking 
for searches in some cases, and 
authority for judges to jail! 
“dangerous” criminal suspects | 
before trial. | 

“Tt (the bill) will not seek to. 
control crime through repres- 
sion, through restricting indi- 
vidual rights and imposing in- 
humane sentences,” Phillips | 
declared. 

Last night, Phillips appeared 
with the other candidates on 
Channel 14 on a show mod-, 
erated by Col. Jeru Ahmed 
Hassan of the Blackman’s De- 
velopment Center. Phillips 
was asked if he had ever called 
the shooting of a white police- 
man by a black man “justifi- 
able homicide.” 

“T never made that  state-' 
ment,” Phillips said. “It was 
made by the Black United 
Front, and I was a spokesman 
for them.” (The statement was 
released by the BUF in 1968 
and strongly criticized by city 
officials and congressmen.) 

“What that statement) 
meant,” Phillips said, “was) 
that as long as the system 
plays the game where white 
policemen shoot black citi- 
zens, the citizens can play that 
game, Violence is part of our 
society, and it’s wise to an-, 
alyze it. We can’t sweep it: 
under the rug.” | 
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“Meanwhile, other candidates 
discussed the crime issue ei- 
ther in public statements or in 
opinions solicited by The 
Washington Post. 

Former City Councilman Jo- 
seph P. Yeldell said he would 
“press very hard” for enact- 
ment of legislation to author- 
ize compensation for victims 


of crimes, a practice adopted , 


in Maryland and other states. 


Public officials, Yeldell said, ' 


“have forgotten that society 


has failed the victim, as well: 


es the criminal, and usually 
jwith more painful and tragic} 
iconsequences.” | 
| Saying that victims of! 
lerimes outnumber criminals in| 
| Washington by a ratio of more | 
ithan 30 to 1, Yeldell urged| 
monetary compensation for! 
‘persons victimized by crime. | 
Yeldell also advocated a re-; 
view board to observe the new! 
iD.C. court system created by 
the crime act. 
“If the (court case) backlog | 
disappears because cases are | 
{processed, we should know it 
_. . But if the backlog disap- | 
pears simply by dismissing old: 
charges .. . we ought to know 
that as well,” Yeldell declared. 
Fauntroy said in a written 
statement and in a Sunday 
candidates’ forum at the 
Mount Vernon Place Method- 
ist Church, 900 Massachusetts 
(Ave. NW., that national legis- | 
{ation should be passed to halt 
heroin trafficking at its source 
|—Turkey. | 
“The red poppy does not 
‘grow on 14th Strect or on Du-: 
pont Circle. It grows in Tur- 
|key, then is sent to France, 
iwhere it is processed into her- 
loin,” Fauntroy said. 
| “The federal government, 
imust live up to its obligation 
lof preventing the drug from 
‘being imported,” he declared. 
‘He urged economic sanctions 
on countries that export illicit 
idrugs and proposed more vig- 
orous prosecution of “pushers 
and dealers”. here. 


33. noe 


Cruz, another contender in 
ithe Democratic primary race, 
| pointed to a lack of jobs for' 
| blacks in Washington as a root 
of crime. 

“Crime stems from a need 
{to survive,” Cruz said. “Hun- 


/ger and deprivation makes a| 
;man do anything.” 

Proposing a nonresident tax 
-on Maryland and Virginia resi- 
i dents working in D.C., Cruz 
lsaid the curtailing of job 
i“paiders” from the suburbs 
| would help ease the crime 
{problem. 

“Without jobs, all the 
amounts of money and all the 
increases in the police force 
won't deter crime one bit... 
The biggest crime we have has 
| been perpetuated by the; 
House District Committee by 
guaranteeing jobs for nonresi- | 
dents,” Cruz declared. 
Another contender, Wilbert 
‘1. Williams, also urged “crime 
insurance” to compensate vic-| 


or property. 

Calling crime and narcotics 
“the central issues in my cam-| 
| paign,” Williams said yester- 
day he favors the establish-} 
; ment of youth centers, 
Ithroughout the city “where | 
‘kids can go after school and 
|on weekends.” | 
| Williams said he feels it is 
‘not necessary to increase the 
size of the police department, 
but he called for “more Sordi 

nation between police wa 
community.” 

Williams is the only one of 

the seven Democratic candi-; 
dates in the Jan. 12 primary to) 
-favor “no-knock” searches. He} 
said that if “no-knock” is used 
with discretion, it can be a 
“useful” means of ae 
‘erime here. R 


tims of attacks against persons) » 


Washington 
Mi poy Jal 


Post 


| Elridge Parks, another can-| 


‘didate, said he believes “drugs. 
| are the root of all acts of 
crime in Washington,” and he 
| proposed legislation that 
{would make narcotics availa- 
ible to users at reasonable 
‘rates, there by taking the 
‘profit out of illicit drugs. 

| “[ believe that once you 
‘take the profit out of it (drug 
trafficking) we can lessen the 
| crime problem in the city,” 
| Parks said. He said he opposes 
‘preventing detention and “no- 
‘knock” searches because 
“they're in violation of the 
Constitution.” ; 

Kenneth Kennedy yesterday 
called himself “the law and 
justice” candidate and urged 
“better use of existing laws, 
the judicial process and judi- 
cial reform.” 

“We must begin to treat 

drug addicts as medical pa- 
\tients instead of criminals, 
and offer them new opportu- 
nities, education, job training 
'and other means of earning a 
livelihood so that they may be- 
/come more productive mem- 
bers of their communities,” 
| Kennedy declared. 
' He said the city should “con- 
‘tinually upgrade persons on. 
the police force” and urge po- 
ilicemen to live in the District | 
“on a volunteer basis.” He also! 
‘said he would seek more se-| 
vere penalties for narcotics 
suppliers. 
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To help District voters choose among the . — 


The Washington Star 
sl sya 


on the Issues 


eight candidates in the Jan. 12 primaries for — - ane ee 
nonvoting House delegate, The Star posed seven 
questions to the candidaies. One candidate, Wil- 
fred Cruz, did not reply. Here, in their own 
words, are their answers to the frist two ques- 
tions. Other answers will appear tomorrow and 


Sunday. 


1, Why do you want the job of nonvoting delegate? 


DEMOCRATS 


THE REV. WALTER FAUNTROY: Thirty-seven years of 
residency in Washington, D.C., has brought me face-to-face 
with the pain of political impotence and economic impovevish 
ment in this city. To seek the job of nonvoting delegate is 
just another step in my growing commitment to the people 
of Washington and their problems. 

The office of delegate in the Congress can be a powerfu 
one in our continuing struggle for full representation in the 
Congress and -home rule in the affairs of the city. If this 
were not so, I would not seek the office. 


KENNETH KENNEDY: Mainly to fulfill my express de 
sire to serve the community, and because I firmly believe 
that District residents are not getting a fair opportunity to 
elect a delegate who would be both able and willing to rep- 
resent them 100 percent of the time, if I did not include my 
name in the list of candidates, convinced as I am of my 
victory with the community’s support. 


ELDRIDGE PARKS: I want the job because of the chal- 
lenge it offers and the opportunity to bring about a true 
change for the better in the District, The position has un- 
limited potential and will require great self-sacrifice on the 
part of the person elected. 

The delegate will have to represent the views of all the 
people and provide the fairness and balance between the 
diverse interests of the many groups: the poor, the middle 
class—(black and white) and the business interest large and 
small. I feel I can represent them because of my background 


* 


THE REV. CHANNING PHILLIPS: Our nation has ex- 
tremely serious problems from the Indochina war to crime, 
and close association with all of these groups. 
education, health, employment, housing, environment and 
consumer problems here at home. The District of Columbia 
not only has all the problems of other cities but it is denied 
even the basic American and human right of self-govern- 
ment. I entered politics in 1968 because I believe that the 
political process offers the best hope to meet our serious 
problems. I am running for delegate today because I be- 
lieve that a persuasive, effective representative can provide 
the leadership in the Congress to produce significant progress 
in this city. 

WILBERT WILLIAMS: I am seeking the office of non- 
voting delegate, for many reasons. First, this office occupied 
by the proper individual will play an important part in the 
future development of the District. I live in the District. I 
have seen and experienced the needs of our city. 

Over the years I have sacrificed and dedicated myself 
to working to better our city, particularly in Anacostia. I 
am a charter member of the Congress Heights Association 
of Service and Education Inc. and a former first vice-presi- 
dent. of Chase, Inc. I have made sacrifices because of my 
determination to do what I-can to improve our city. 


JOSEPH YELDELL: Since being appointed to the City 
Council in October 1967, I have devoted my energies to pub- 
lic service in, the interest of the people of the District. I want 
to continue to do so. The job of Congressman is the most 
challenging one open to a public servant interested in making 
significant changes for this city. The congressman must see 
that the city government is given the tools with which to 
attack its problems—want to see Washington contro] its 
own future. The task of the eongressman it to achieve that 
goal. ; 


it)" REPUBLICAN 


' 


JOHN NEVIUS: My home town is in deep trouble and 
this has worried me for a long time. I have worked long 
and hard the last decade to help make it once more a decent 
place for us, our children and our grandchildren to live and 
- work in and be proud of. We are all in ti's together, black 
and white, rich and poor. I believe my experience and abili- 
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BES STONY TSR ENS Thiele TUR Onan nase 
Brinkleys or Reasoners will lose any sleep 
wailing up for thattust precines in Ty y Ciiy 
or Wesley Heichts to repore in with the 
clinching voic totals, bul Washington is set 
to go to the polls temorrow for the kicko!! 
of an unpredictable, unusual “congressional” 
campaign. 

For ihe scorekeepers, there ought to be 
plent¥ of “firsts” to recor di and for Boe vot- 
ers, even if it isn’t thei > first t ivip to a poli- 
ing place, it could be the first of what mint 
be four eiections | imme. Out of it all, 
sometime in late apeil , the colony 
will see a duly nee ed He Sane scaied in the 
Heuse of Nepres i 
privileges excerpt that v 
for-an-avé process t: 


ital  staxe in the eye- 
iat SOMENGW cemes into 
nlay pefore iegislation is coniplered—that is, 
he (and -ve) wil pave ro vote in Cangress, 
But for now, it’s the only partisan political 
Same in -lown, a Tuesdays voting “may 
bare sume ciues as to wuo wil! be in control 
of any varty patronaze that comes of this 
exercise. and oie even if ihere’s necd for a 
= 


runoff on the Democratic side. will stay i 
contenticn for the next round of balloting 
The Republicans already are set for ihe 


March 23 veneral election, having fielded 
oniy one candidate for the COP primary. 
But unless one of the Democratic can: da tes 
is able to win at Jeast 40 per cent of unis 
week's party vote, the two top mer will go 
into & run oft in two or three Weeks. 
At this point, the candidates are issuing 
their last blasts and appeals hefors moving 
off stage for the decision of the voters, and 
many residents are ready tc record iheir 
opinicns now. Dut many of these also need 
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the answer fo one final unestion: yee saust 
Ido to cast my Dallot7 oe EE ee RS 

First, you ned to rave ic aystered: wt eee 
have designated the party primary in Seliivl 
you.iniend to vote. If you wwok these to 
steps in ihe 


District at anytime stace Janu- 
ary 2, 1958 (for insiance uf you regisiered to 
vote in a party COUVEN QT St before 
the Humphrev-Nixon sec rear) ‘i 1900} yow're 
in business for Tuesday. You must -voite in 
che precinct in which you are regist tered, 
Howey er, , the aarUE of. which is written 04 
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at the polls. [f you're in 


oy ia 
Your poll 


tian of ne place, yesterday's 
tions -of this newspaper inciuds eer a Voters 
euide Witt a iu 2p eu Gans SISt AY idlit nal 
will be available from the D.C. feat 
Women. Voters, 232-2816; the board of elec: 
tions. S47-0288: licadquartars of the VALGUS, 
f they’ve fig 


At the Pollz—The pol Hs wil) be open irom 
Seals CG slit whit *h tinie a policeman 
ve other city official will close olZ any wail- 
ine. Outside your pelling place, there 

tor be sroups Gf people a ay the 
ous candidates’ earns, primed to load 
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you down with art Uys wee 
They're supposed tu stay a “reasonable” dis- 
janee from the Goorwas 8, ‘y OW jee usually 


im 

sidered to be approximatcly 59 feet. If 

here’s any question about their proximity, 

election we “als sheme } be informed, for the 
eiermined specific “zones” for 

a renee areas. 

Polis—Your first stop 
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will be at a desk where vou will be asked to 
, sign a voter’s certificate that can then be 
checked against the signature on vour regis- 
tration form. Then your name will be 
barked out for the benefit of authurized 
pollwatchers, representing the various candi- 
dates, who like to know who has been 
through (and to make sure they don’t hear 
the same name twice). . 

Youll get a balict-for the appropriate 
pariy, as shown hy the samples annearing on 
this page. Cneck your candidate—or you 
“mzy write in somebody elsa-—but DO NOT 
SIGN YOUR NARIE, for it will invalidate 
your ballot. If you somehow mutilate your 
ballot, turn it in for a new one. Otherwise, 
merely drop it in the box on the way out. 

After that, if you believe that a solid turn- 
out is a way of demonstrating the commu- 
nity’s desire for more exercises like this— 
such as Dalloting for rcal members of Con- 
gress anda local zovernment with real tools 
to goveri—you may want to remind your 
friend to vote, too (at the very least, those 
people who are likely to fortify your selec- 
tion). 

if there’s to be a Democratic runoff, all 
voters who were elivible for the party’s pri- 
mary will be invited to have another go at 
it, probably on either January 26 or Febru- 


ery 2. 


rere 


Otherwise, registration will reopen right 
away for residents who wish to vote in the 
March 23 genera! election and any further 
runoff that might be needed. And when 1972 
rotis around, Washingtonians should be well 
into the voting habit—and ready to begin 
the whole process all over again. 
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As they enter the polling 
places Tuesday, voters will 
be given one of two paper 
ballots, either Republican or 
Democratic, . according to 
their registrations. IJnde- 


pendent voters cannot vo.e 


until the March 23 general 
- election. ; 

For Republicans, there 
will be a single name on the 
ballot, John A. Nevius. 

Democratic voters will 
choose among seven Candi- 
dates, Joseph P. Yeldell, the 
Rev. Walter. FE. Fauntroy 
Eldridge V. Parks, Wilbert 
L. Williams, the Rev, Chan= 
ning EB. Phillips, Kenneth C. 
Kennedy and Wilfred Cruz. 

If none of the Democratic 
candidates gets 40 per cent 
of the vote there will be a 
runoff election. 

This can be held between 
two and six weeks after the 
primary, and no date has 
been set, but Feb. 2 appears 
likely, so there will be suffi- 
cient time for new voter 


_ registration before the gen- 


eral election. 

Independent candidates” 
go straight to the general 
election ballot without a pri- 
mary, by submitting 5,000 
signatures. It is possible 
, there will be a second run- 
.off following the general 
‘election if no candidate re- 
ceives 40 per cent of the 
vote. 
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After this first series of 
elections, the D.C. delegate 
will be elected at the same 
November elections aS con- 
gressmen from ihe states, 
for a two-year term. 


The delegate .will be a 


congressman in all respects ° 


except that he cannot vote. 
He will have the same sal- 
ary, $42,500, and the same 
payroll, $140,599, with which 
to hire as many as 13 staff 
members. 

He will have an office. al- 
though he will get 437i 
choice, behind the 435 rezt- 
lar Congressmen and the 
nonvoling resident commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rican commis- 
sioner has been granted the 
right to vote in committee, 
which may be given to the 
p.c. delegate as well. The 
city’s delegate can introduce 
bills, participate in floor de- 
bate and even propose 
amendments on the floor. 

It will be up to the House 
to decide the committee 4S- 
signments OL the: delegate, 
which presumably will in- 
clude service on the House 
District Committee, and per- 
haps on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, although 
service in appropriations 

committees 1S. seldom 
> granted freshmen members. 
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The delegate will be the 
first official elected in a 
city-wide partisan election 
since 1879. _ % 

Norton P. Chipman was 
then the. city’s delegate to 
Congress, but the position 
was legislated out of exist- 
ence when the city govern- 
ment went bankrupt. 

The next election in which 
Washington could vote was 
the 1964 presidential elec- 
tion. Since then, voters have 
also elected 11 members to 


the nonpartisan school 
board. 
One of Chipman’s last 


speeches has the ring of fa- 
miliarity as the primary 
draws to a close: 

“What is needed above all 
things here,” Chipman said 
on the House floor in 1879, 
“is a consistent, well-defined 
policy on the part of Con- 
sress in the support of this 
District of Columbia.” F 
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BOARD OF ELECTIONS = —_- BOARD OF ELECTIONS 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _- pISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
= /. ESE BALLOT 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY REPUBLICAN PARTY 
PRIMARY ELECTION . ...PRIMARY ELECTION 
FOR oe OF DELEGATE ~° . FOR SFFICE OF DELEGATE 
JARYARY 12,1971 es, _. JRRYARY 12, 1971 
Candidates CR rok slection : 3 Candidates’ ira Election 
Vote for 1 (ONE) ONLY Vote for 1 (ONE) ONLY 
[[] Joseph P, YELDELL = = [-] John . NEVIUS | 
[] Walter E. FAUNTROY | Oo is 
Sy aH, O7. PARKS a 
ad 
[[] Wilbert L. CALLIAMS < 
[| Ghennine E. PHILLIPS: 
O 
[] Kenneth C. KENNEDY Sample Ballot 
a Wilfred J. CRUZ | Sample ballots for the Demo- 
Ay met . cratic primary, left, and the Re- 


oe publican primary list candidates ' 


and provide wrile-m space. 
DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME : 
’ Do not fold or mutilate 
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Philli ps Runs 
dd, Concedes 


in D.C. Race 


By David R. Boldt 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


The Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy held a substantial 
lead in the Democratic pri- 
mary for D.C. delegate in 
vote counting early today, 
but it was unclear whether 
he would be forced into a 
runoff with the second. 
place finisher, Joseph P. 
Yeldell. 


Results were delayed when 
three vote-counting machines 
began rejecting ballots at 
around 8 p.m. and elections 
officials had to order a hand 


count of the thousands of pa-. 


per ballot cards. 


O20 


With nearly three-fourths 
of the ballots counted in the 
Democratic race, Fauntroy 
had 23,577 votes or 41 per 
cent of the total cast. Yeldell! 
was second with 18,484 votes, 
32 per cent. The Rey. Chan- 
ning E, Phillips was third with 
13,667 votes, 24 per cent, and 
was out of the running: 

Phillips conceded ate 12°30 
a.m. today. A statement read 
to reporters by a spokesman 
Said that Phillips thought that 
the incomplete returns had 
given Fauntroy a clear victory. 

Four other 
candidates, Wilbert L,. 
liams, Kenneth C. Kennedy, 
Eldridge V. Parks, and Wil- 
fred J. Cruz, drew a combined 
total of about 3 per cent of 
the vote. 


If Fauntroy continued to. 


draw more than 40 per cent 
of the vote, he would win the 
Democratic primary outright 
without a runoff. If his final 
total dipped below 40 per 
cent, there would be a run- 
off between Fauntroy and the 
number two man, Yeldell, 


Yeldell appeared before his 
Supporters at the Mayflower 
at about 12:30 a.m. today and 
told them it was “entirely pos- 
sible” that he would request 
@ recount that would include 
| challenges of ballots cast. 
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He said he was surprised 
that Phillips and Fauntroy 
didn’t “split more VOUS ay el 

With nearly half the ballots 
counted in the Democratie!: 
race, Fauntroy led with 15,-: 
860 votes, or <0 per cent of the 
total cast. Yeldell was second 
with 12.690 votes or 32 per 
cent, and the Rey. Channing 
E. Phillips was third with 
9,440 votes or 24 per cent. 
dell said he had also felt “my 
voters were workers who! 
would vote in the evening.” | 

John A. Nevius was unop- 


Democratic P0S¢d in the GOP primary, 


Wil- | 


Fauntroy followers were| 
ecstatic as figures began to 
come in, chanting “We got a 
Winner” to add to the din of 
a rock band in a small lounge 


/in the Pitts Motor Hotel. Staf- 


fers were answering the com- 
mand center phone, “Congress- 
man Fauntroy’s office...” | 

Fauntroy remained upstairs! 
at the motel, reportedly asleep} 
and suffering from a severe) 
eye infection that nearly! 
closed his right eye. 

“The returns although in- 
complete,” Phillips Said, “in- 
dicate that Walter Fauntroy 
has won a victory. I congratu- 
late Walter for the support 
he has received among the 
Democrats of the District. of 
Columbia.” sai 
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Phillips added some wor 
on what he called the “fine 
turnout.” He said it “should 


indicate that the citizens of | 


the District of Columbia are 


as concerned with their poli- 


tical destiny as are the people 


in the rest of the United 


States.” 


The turnout in the Demo- 


cratic race was apparently 
just under 50 per cent of the 
registered voters, a much 
higher percentage than the 
less than 20 per cent who 
went to the polls in the non- 
partisan 1869 school board 
election. But it was lower 
than the 79 per cent turnout 
in the 1968 D.c. Democratic 
presidential primary. 

The turnout was something 
of an issue in the election 
Since a low turnout was likely 


to be used by congressional | 
Opponents of D.C. home rule' 


as evidence that the city, 
doesn’t want it. 
The Democratic primary) 


Seemed to turn mainly on per- 


Sonal style, in part because ° 


the new position is largely un- 
defined. In pre-election inter- 
views, voters often indicated 


that they were looking at the, 


election as a popularity con- 
test int which a “Mr. Washing- 
ton, D.C.” would be chosen. 


The results of balloting com- i 
pleted by 2 p.m. yesterday in 


all 128 of the city’s precincts 
showed Fauntroy winning in 
all wards east of Rock Creek 
Park. Yeldell was consistently 
second in those areas. In ward 
3, the area of the city west of 
the park, Phillips and Yeldell 
ran even and ahead of Faun- 


troy. 
Ballot boxes were closed and 
collected from the polling 


places at 2 p.m. and counted 
first. The count of the second 
batch of votes was released in 
spurts starting after midnight, 

J. E. Bindeman, chairman of 
the D.C. board of elections, 
announced the snarl in the 
ballot counting at an 8 p.m. 
news conference in the Pen- 
sion Building, 5th and G! 
Streets NW, where the tally-' 
ing was done. Bindeman said 
that “Murphy’s Law,” which 


ds |Says that 


BP adh 


“if something can} 
/80 wrong it will go wrong,”! 
seemed to be in effect. 
Bindeman said the machines 
could not cope with the cards| 
because of variance in the) 
width and texture of the cards. | 
The cards were Supplied by’ 
PLES DC. ae 

He said that when a faulty | 
card went through the ma- 
chine, the machine would “re- 
ject it” and jam. 

The machines were Interna- | 
tional Business Machines! 
Corp. Model 83 card sorters. | 
But Bindeman and other 
election officials stressed that 
the fault wasn’t with the ma- 
chines, but rather wtih the 
cards. 


It was suggested that the' 
reason the machines worked | 
well in the test but not in the} 
election was that the actual 
ballots had been bent or rum-} 
pled by voters or by election 
workers in transit from the 
polling places. 


Bindeman said that the Dis-/ 
trict does not use regular vot- 
ing machines, in which each 
‘vote is counted automatically 
When the voter pulls a lever 
labove a candidate’s name, be- 
(cause they “are very expen-} 
‘sive and very impractical.” 

Asked how long hand count-! 
ing would take, Bindeman| 
Said, “It takes a little longer} 
‘to hand count, but let me ask! 
\You this: Do you really have 
to be that quick with the} 
‘count? Or isn’t accuracy more} 
important?” ; 
| The District has had vote- 
counting foulups in the past. 
iIn a 1964 presidential pri- 
mary, for example, ballot! 


! 


| 
! 


overnment printer.| | 


counting was not completed 
until 38 days after the elec- 
,tion. That election was the 
city’s first since 1871. ' 
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| Last night, the elections 
| board appeared to be in rea- 
iSonably good shape. to switch 


i 


!/from machine to hand count- 


ing. More than 100 students, 
jwho had been on hand_ to: 
‘Sort the cards for the IBM 
|machines, were immediately 
‘redirected to count the votes. 
‘The computer being used to 
‘keep track of the tallies and 
present a running percentage 
Was in working order. But. of- 
ficiais had no idea when 
counting would be completed. 

No projections of the out- 
come of the election could be 
‘made on the basis of the first 
figures. Yeldell supporters said 
that the poor early showing by 
Phillips might mean that Faun- 
‘troy could win without a run- 
‘off. 


Yeldell arrived at the May- 
flower Hotel where his head. 
quarters js located, at about 
9 p.m. and went directly to a 
private suite. His aides ex- 
pressed concern that the low 
tally for Phillips and the small 
number of ballots for the four 
minor candidates would allow 
Fauntroy to win Without a run- 
off. 


Republican Nevius express- 
ed some impatience to know 
i'who his opponent would be. 
“I hope it’s decided tonight,” 
the said in an interview. “It’s 
awfully hard campaigning 
without knowing who you're 
Campaigning against.” 

Nevius made a series of 
visits to the headquarters of 
the three main Democratic 
contenders. The former D.C. 
Council member, according to 
an aide, was seeking to gain 
}exposure before the Democra. 
[tic voters he must reach to 
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run strongly in the March gen- 
eral election. 
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Delays of up to 20 minutes 
were reported at some polling 


Phillips was greeted with}, places when clerks had trou- 


cheers at his headquarters, 
1307 E St. NW, on arriving 
there around 10 p.m. He told 
the crowd, which had been 


quiet as the early returns cami 
in showing their man third , 


“We're finally here to watch 
the significant vote come in.” 
Williams took his. defeat 
with some grace. “I don’t be- 
lieve that a man ever loses a 
race when he is running to 
serve the people, he said. 
Kennedy blamed the media 
for concentrating on “three 


major candidates.” Cruz said | 


that if he had it all to do 
over again, he would still run. 
Parks couldn’t be reached for 
comment. 

Shortly before the polls 
closed at 8 p.m., rumors of 
workers for one candidate try- 


-ing to challenge those wanting 


to vote for other candidates 


‘spread along the lines of vot- 


ers at some precincts. The 
challenges actually were re- 
quests by election workers for 
voters to produce some identi- 
fication, after election clerks 


had difficulty finding some | 


voters’ registration” cards. 

Poll watchers for the candi- 
dates said they had found no 
evidence of any irregularitieg 
by members of any opposing 
camp. 

Several minor snarls at the 
polls were reported. Most in- 
volved lost registration cards, 
independents who had to be 
told they could not vote in a 
partisan primary and the ille- 
gal placement of campaign 
posters too close to doors at 
polling places. 


ble locating voters’ cards. 
“The problem was there 


.were two sets of alphabetized | 


cards for each precinct—the 20? to respect Yeldell from 


“1968 cards and a second set, 
Showing new registrants, 
‘changed addresses, and so on,” 
jsaid William Huey, chief clerk 
,of the board of elections. 

' “Time just ran out on us, 
,and in some precincts the two 
.sets of cards were not inte- 
‘grated, so poll workers had to 
look through both sets,” Huey 
Said. 

' «At some other precincts, 

election officials said each set 

/of cards was alphabetized ac- 

cording to the first letter of 

,the voter’s last name, but not 

‘any other letter. Thus, an offi- 


‘cial would often have to: 


:search through the entire pile 
‘of “J” cards to find a Mrs. 
‘Jones, whose card would not 
necessarily follow the card of 
ia Mr. Jonas, officials reported. 
| During the months of the 
‘campaign, it never became 
‘clear how much the average 
ivoter knew about the new posi-| 
ition. 
| Phillips, Fauntroy and, to a 
‘lesser extent, Yeldell, spent! 
;most of their time before for- 
‘ums addressing themselves to| 
| the tactics and techniques 
ithey would use on the Hill to} 
further home rule and other) 
‘legislation needed by the city. 
‘Phillips in particular issued 
‘position papers outlining spe- 
‘cific legislative proposals on 
‘health care, improvement. of 
‘police, housing, business and 
‘other proposals that he prom- 
‘ised to lend his support to. | 
But when voters were asked 
ito comment, they spoke most 
i frequently in terms of the per- 
sonal worth of the various can- 
didates and which candidate 
they thought would serve best 


| 
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as a symbol of the city. - 

A browser in a Capitol Hill 
antiques store recalled a lucid 
talk by Phillips given some 


| years ago: a John Eaton 


School PTA member had 


PTA activities. Yeldell is the 
Eaton PTA’s second vice presi- 
dent. 

Many voters had a clear rec- 


, ollection of Fauntroy’s long 


connection with the late Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, a 
theme that Fauntroy also used 
in the campaign. 

There was a clearer distine- 
tion between the candidates in 
regard to their respective rec- 
ords on what might be called 
establishmentarianism. 

Both Phillips and Fauntroy 
were perceived as ones who 
had sought to rock the estab- 
lishment’s boat—Fauntroy 
leading marches, and Phillips 
urging an end to the war in 
Vietnam as well as being ac- 
tive in the civil rights move- 
ment. Yeldell, on the other 
hand, was aboard the estab- 
lishment’s ship through most 
of the 1960s, selling computers 
for International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. (IBM). 

There was probably some 
cause to believe that on a lib- 
eral-to-conservative political 
spectrum Yeldell had the right 
center to himself, while Phil- 
lips and Fauntroy were crowd- 
ing one another in the left 
center. 

However, there were no key 


‘differences that broke out 
along traditional liberal-con- 
servative lines. It was Phillips 
who came out first and strong- 
est for measures that would 
curb crime although he con- 
sistently opposed no-knock po- 
lice entry and certain other 
measures of the D.C. crime act 
that he called repressive. 


Yeldell was the one who in- 
sisted on the most abrupt 
strategy for obtaining home 
rule during most of the cam- 
paign, saying he would back 
legislation that would immedi- 
ately create an elected mayor 
and City Council form of gov- 
ernment for the city. Phillips 
espoused the seemingly more 
conservative approach—hav- 
‘ing a commission first draw 
up a charter for an elected 
government. 


Fauntroy carefully steered 
clear of any direct attack on 
any of his opponents. On the 
last day of the carnpaign, how- 
ever, he finally said something 
somewhat disrespectful avout 
Yeldell, declaring that Yeldell 
would be a “lost ball in high 
weeds” on Capitol Hill. 


Issues were actually slight 


| 


variances of theme and sub- | 


stance. Phillips lambasted ex- 
city councilman Yeldell for 
voting for the Three Sisters 
Bridge; Yeldell said he only 
voted for it because Congress 
was threatening to withhold 
the $105 million federal pay- 
ment for Metro if the bridge 
wasn’t approved. 

Yeldell’s campaign aides re- 
leased a press release aimed 
at depicting Phillips as soft on 
violence because of remarks 
included in two 1969 speeches. 
Yeldell said later he opposed 
putting out the release. 

Phillips contended the 
speeches were reasoned dis- 
cussions of a serious problem 
facing America and neither 
advocated nor condoned vio- 
lence as a means of achieving 
political change in the Unite 
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‘' Fauntroy was accused by | 


'Phillips of not having made | 
‘his opposition to freeways suf- 
‘ficiently clear since leaving 
his post as vice chairman of 
the City Council in 1968. Faun- 
troy denied that that was so. 
It was also argued that he 


would have difficulty working ! 


with the House District Com- 
mittee chairman, John L. 
MeMillan (D-S.C.), since he 
had campaigned against Mc- 
Millan in 1969, Fauntroy main- 
tained no delegate was likely 
to have much success by seek- 
ing to be “McMillan’s boy.” 
Perhaps because there was 


so little personal animosity 


among the candidates—Phil- | 


lips and Fauntroy had worked 
jointly on many past projects 
—they appeared together 
more or less amicably at a se- 
ries of forums for candidates 
held around the city. The for- 
ums served as a sort of “float- 
ing civics lesson” for the city’s 
unpracticed electorate. 

Yesterday’s balloting § cli- 
maxed the first phase of an 
electoral process that began 
Sept. 22 when President Nixon 
signed into law the nonvoting 
delegate bill- 
| The electoral process could 
‘end with the March 23 general 
election for nonvoting dele- 
gate. 

However, dozens of persons 
have announced their inten- 
tions to run in that election as 
independent candidates, and a 
final runoff could be needed 
‘before the District delegate 
;ean take his seat in the House. 
} Each of the independent 
, candidates will be required to 
' file nominating petitions bear- 
|ing the names of 5,000 regis- 
‘tered voters by Feb. 22. 

The new delegate will be the 
‘second in the city’s history. 
|The first, Norton P, Chipman, 
‘served during a brief experi- 
‘ment in home rule for the city 


|just after the Civil War. 
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Until they were given the 
right to vote in the presiden- 
{tial election 93 years later in 
' 1964, Washingtonians’ were 
'voteless. Since then, there 
| have been local elections for 
‘the nonpartisan school board 
‘in 1968 and 1969. 

The new delegate will re- 
‘ceive the $42,500 salary of a 
|congressman and a staff of up 
‘to 13 persons, with an annual 
{payroll of $140,500. Like his 
|voting counterparts in the 
‘House, he will have franking 
(mailing) privileges and an al- 
lowance for other office costs, 
|such as telephone and station- 
LORy. 

| The delegate will definitely 
‘have the right to introduce 
‘legislation, participate in de- 
‘bate and propose amendments 
‘on the floor. 

It is still unclear how exten- 
sive the delegate’s official 
powers on Capitol Hill will be,- 
but when the House Demo- 
cratic caucus meets next week 
to reorganize the new session 
of Congress, the role is ex- 
pected to be defined further. 
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By oivan Goldinan 
and Mobert ae UeVeCy According to J. ¥. Binde- 
VWa.hington Poot suf Writers wan, chairman of the D.C. 
Th. bosrd of elections, the vat- 
LF, to ts Ing cards were either {00 
ARG HERS HEMET Sy wide or tuo ragged en the 
lots Had arrived on Lime, eoues ae boul 

and there was an alr or ve F econd tes ia race 
laxation fast night at (| focturer of the threé count 
bersion al ine - iy Haw tas ing iomachines, the whole 
town: “AY ‘a SHAE ON £5 aod thing could ave been avuid- 
with “Cistomsre Swiltie. Gt it the eify had bought 
thea three counting devices Preven eet n eed inte be 
would spew forta results nD) machines and not insisted 
the D.C. delegate primary on saying money by print 
eleciiens. Rocliona ayn 

It was 6:50 p.in., 90 min- 


The test runs bse week 


utes until the eount or votes 
east be midafternoon had 
been proinised. Abeut 125 
newsmen, nolivcatehers and 
eleetian officitis stoad by, 
chetiing. Chirving birds 
perehed on an indeai Jedue 
of the high-ccilinged build- P 
Lies 

> Then, guiefly and gradu- 
ally, but very definitely, the 
counting system failed. 

TUDO esol Scien sy Ate 
still unelear lazt night, but 
in some form or anctiner, the 
baliots were responsible. 
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No one suspected trouble 
until shortly after 6:30 p.m., 
when a bemused-sounding 


operator, standing in front 


of one of the three IBM 83's, 
said to a passing newsman: 
“It’s discharging the Repub- 
licans.” The machine was 
stopping at each mishapen 
Republican ballot. 

The reporter checked at 
the other two machines and 
found the same situation. 
The machines, 10 feet wide 
and chest-high, had come 
to a dead stop. 


Elections officials were not 
concerned at first, because, 
as one said, the outcome of 
the Republican primary—in 
which John Nevius was the 
only candidate—was never in 
doubt. 


They had anticipated some 
trouble from voters who 
might fold the ballots, of- 
ficials said, but they had 
not tested the machine with 
a mutilated ballot before 
last night “because it doesn’t 
take much roughing up to 
make the machine reject,” 
one official said. 

He added that, before the 
machines stopped, there had 
been “far fewer’ invalid 
ballots than in past elec- 
tions. i : 

But then the green Demo- 
cratic cards were inserted, 
and precinct workers, im- 
patient for results, shouted 
to their colleagues near the 
machines for results. 

“These are the only re- 
sults I have,” said a Faunt- 
roy man, holding up a sheaf 
of nine precincts out of 128. 

“Why can’t “you get 
more?” 


er IR 


“The guy (the operator) 
won’t tell me.” - 

Now Bindeman’s curiosity 
was aroused, and he walked 
{to the far machine, which 
was standing . against a 
wooden partition in the 


——————er - a 


middle of the ground floor. 


There was a hasty confer- 
ence, out of earshot of re- 
porters. Then there were or- 
ders: Count only the Demo- 
cratic cards. 

But the results were no 

- better. Machines stuttered 


to a stop, and other elec- 
tions officials clustered 
around Bindeman. Finally: 
“Will all watchers and 
newsmen please step out of 
this room?” 
Fifteen minutes later, 


there was a press confer- 


ence. It was the cards, Bin- 
deman announced. There 
would be a hand-count, he 
said—by the same 100 col- 
lege students who had car- 
ried the ballots into the 
building more than five 
hours earlier. 
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Location of the District of { Columbia's 128 voting precincts . in \ the city’ s eight wards are shown in ag map above, 


Few 


Here are the polling places 
for Tuesday’s primary elec- 


tions in the. District of 
Columbia: 

J. Terrell Jr. High School, Ist and 
: Pierce Sfs. NW 


2. Concordia United Church of Christ, 


20th and G Sts. . NW 


| Hall, 31st and O Sts, 


Sarote Paul's Episcogal Church, 2430 
K St. NW. 

4. St. Stephen Martyr Catholic Church 
Keith Hall, 31st and O Sis. NW. 

5. Christ Episcopal ee Keith 
6. Western High School, 35th and R 
Sts. NW. 

Te Hardy Recreation Center, 45th and 


* Que Sis 


4 2 


_Wisconsin Ave. and Calvert St. NW. 


8. Palisades Recreation Center, Dana 
and Sherrier Places NW. 
Methodist 


9. Metropolitan Memorial 
Nebraska and New Mexico 


Church, 
Newark bet. 44th 


Aves, NW 


10. Mann School, 
and 45th Sis. NW, 
11. Guy Mason 


Recreation Center, 


Say 


+ Hs 


mire geet = 


12. St. Albans- 
Guild Hall, 
setts Aves, 

13, St. Margaret’s Episcopal Church, 
Phgee Ave. and Bancroft Place 


Episcopal Church, 
Wisconsin and Massachu- 
NW, 


14. St. Thomas’ 
18th and P Sts. N 


15. Foundry Methodist Church, 16th 
and P Sts. NW, 


16. Jewish Community Center, 16th 
and Que Sts. NW. 
17, Metropolitan AME Church, 1518 
M St. NW. 
18. Bundy School, 4th and O Sts. NW. 
19. Dunbar High School, Ist and N 
Sts. NW, 

School, 


Episcopal Church, 
WwW. 


20. Lewis Bryant bet. 2nd 
and 4th Sts. NW 


21. Metropolitan Baptist Church, 1225 
R St. NW. 
22. Garnet-Patterson Jr. High School, 
l0tth and U Sts. NW 

23. Cardozo High School, 13th and 
Clifton Sts. NW 

24, Morgan School, V bet. Champlain 
and 16th Sts. NW 

25. Adams School, 19th and Califor- 
nia Sts. NW, 


Places in n the 
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gi2t Oyster School, 29th and Calvert 


27. aie School, 
Sts. NW 
28. Church of the Annunciation Cath- 


Sreateanntuas 


34th and Lowell 


Olic School, Massachusetts and tdaho 
Aves. NW, : 
29. Sidwell Friends School, 3825 Wis- 


consin Ave. NW. 

30. Janney School, 

and Wisconsin Ave. N 
Sie SIL 
4201 Albermarile Sf. 

32.. Wilson High School, 
St. and Nebraska Ave. 

33. Murch School, 36th and Ellicott 
Sts. NW. 

34. Cleveland Park rayarab le Connecti 
cut Ave. and Macomb St. 

35. H. D. Cooke School, 
Euclid Sts. NW. 


Albermarie St. 
Ww, 


Chesapeake 
W. 


Min and 


Coiumba’s eee Church, - 
i) 


36. D.C, Teachers College, 1th and - 
NW. 


Harvard Sts. 


37, Meyer School, llth and Clifton 
NW. 


Sts. 

38, Monroe School, eos Rd. 
near Georgia Ave. 

39, Lincoln Jr. High Ae 16th and 


Irving Sts. NW. 

40. Bancroft School, 
ton Sts. NW. 

41. St. Stephen Incarnation Episcopal 
Church, 16th and Newton Sis. NW. 
42. Raymond School, 10th St. and 
Spring Rd. NW. : 
Warder and 


43. Park View 
Newton Sts. NW, 

Hish School, 
8th and Shep- 


18th and New- 


School, 


4300 Harewood Rd 
45. Petworth School, 


44, Archbishop Carroll 
NE. 


herd Sts. NW. 

46, St. Gabriel’s Catholic School, 510 
Webster St. NW. 

47, Powell School, Upshur and 4th 
Sts. NW. 


48. Roosevelt High School, 13th and 
Upshur Sts. NW. i 

(No Precinct No. 49). : 
5D). Blessed Sacrament School Audi- 
torium, 5841 Chevy Chase Pkwy. NW. 
5], Lafayette School, Broad Branch 
Rd. and Northampton. St. NW. 

52. St. John’s College High School, 
Military Rd. and 27th St. NW. 

53. Brightwood School, 13th and Nich- 


olson Sts, NW. 
Farragut bet. 13th 


54. West School, 
and i4th Sts. NW. 

55. Barnard School, Decatur bet. 4th 
and 4th Sts, NW 


60. Nativity Catholic Schocl, 
ae and Peabody St. NW. 


Fort Stevens Recreation Center, 
iain and Van Buren Sts. NW. 

62. Shepherd School, 14th St. and 
Kalmia Rd. NW. 

63. Takoma School, Piney Branch Rd. 
and Dahlia St. NW. 

64. Rabaut Jr. High School, Peabody 
St. and North Dakota Ave, NW, 


56. Truesdell School, 8th and Ingra- 
‘ham Sts. NW, 4 

57. Rudoiph School, 2nd and Hamil- 
fon Sts. NW. ; 

58. Paul Jr. High Smo, 8th and 
Oglethorre Sts. NW. 

59. Coolidge High School, Sth and 
Tuckerman Sts. NW. 

Georgia 


i eich hs pn > caer SY ates 


u istrict 


- 
5 ocd ‘ot Fr ain 


“tery grid) 64 
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“65. La Salle School, Riggs Rd. and 


* Madison St. NE. 


66. Backus Jr. High School, South 


“Dakota Ave. and Hamilton St. NE. 


67. Bunker Hil School, 14th St. and 
Michigan Ave: NE. 

68. Monastery Pilgrimage Hall, Quin- 
cy and ld4th Sts. NE 

69, Taft Jr. High "School, th and 


S-Penreyi sis. 


70. Burroughs School, 18th and Mon- 
roe Sis. NE 
7}. Woodridge School, Carlton and 


“Central Aves. NE. 


72, Langdon School, 20th and Frank- 
tin: Sts. NE, 

73. Slowe School, 14th and Jackson 
Sisa NE; 
74. Noyes School, 10th and Franklin 
Sts. NE. 

75. McKinley High School, 2nd and 
T Sts. NE. 

76. Crummell School, Gallaudet and 
Kendall Sts. NE. 

77. Wheatley School, Montello Ave. 
and Neal St, NE. 

78. Ruth K. Webb School, Mt. Olivet 
Rd. and Hoibrook Place NE, 

79. Browne Jr. High School, 24th and 
Benning Rd. NE. 

Hi Gibbs School, 18th and E Sts. NE, 

. Kingsman School, 14th and E Sts. 


se Goding School, 10th and F Sts. 


Peet aS 0. Wilson School, 6th and K 
Ss 

84, Stuart Jr. High School, 4th and 
E. Sts. NE. 

Nee Lovejoy School, i2th and D Sts. 


86. Eliot Jr. High School, 18th. St. 
and Constitution Ave. N 
87. Payne School, 15th and C Sts. SEs 
88. Bryan School, Independence Ave. 
cepts 13th and 14ih Sts. SE. 
» Hine Jr. High School, 7th and C 
cigs “SE. 


90. Tyler School, 10th and G Sts, SE, 
gl Watkins School, 12h and E Sts. 


Polls to Be Open 
For 12 Hours 


Polling places for Tues- 
day’s primaries will be 
open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

The sale of liquor will 
be prohibited during vot- 
ing hours, ‘but liquor out- 
lets may resume selling at 
8 p.m. ¢ .. 


92. Kenitwarth [School 44th bet. Nash 
and Ord Sts. NE 


93. Houston School, 50th Place and 
St NE; 


94. Merritt School, S0th Place and 
Hayes St. NE. 
35. Drew School, 56th and Eads Sis... 


i E 

96. Evans Jr. High School, 5600 East 
Capito! St. NE. 

97. Miller Jr. High School, 49th and 
Brooks Sts. NE. 

98. Smothers School, 44th and Brooks 
SiSy MING. ‘ 

99. Woodson Jr. High School, Minne- 
sota Ave. and Foote St. NE. 

100. Thomas School, Anacostia Ave. 
and Grant St. NE. 

101. River Terrace School, 34th and 
ray Sts. NE. 

102. Benning Library, Benning Re 
near Minnesota Ave. NE. 

103. Plummer School, Texas Ave, ant 
GES SEE 


104. Nal'e School, 50th and C Sts. SB, 


105. Harris School, 53rd and C Sts. 
104. Davis School, 44th Place and H 
SE 


107. Souse Jr. High School, 37th Sy}. 
and Ely Place SE. 

103. Pennsylvania Avenue Baptist 
Church, Pennsylvania Ave. and 30th 
Si SEs 

109, Ryland Methodist Church, Branch 
AVes dnd! S. Sip Se. : 

119, Beers School, Alabama Ave. and 
36th Plac2 SE, 

11. St. Francis Xavier Catholic 
School, 2700 O St. SE. 

112, Anacostia Library, Good Hope 
Rd. and 18th St. SE. 

113. Stanton School, Alabama Ave. 
and Naylor Rd. SE. ; 

114. Keicham School, 15th and U 
StsaeSEe = 
115. Garfield School, Alabama Ave, 
and 25th St. SE. 8 

116. Parklands Nursery School, 2118 
Shipley Terrace SE. > 

117, Turner School, Alabama Ave. 
and Stanton Rd. SE. 

118. Douglass Jr. High School, Douyg- 
Jas and Stanton Rds. SE. 

119. Birney School, Nichols Ave, and 
Sumner Rd. SE 

120, McGogney School, Wheeler Rd. 
and Mississippi Ave. SE, 

121, Draper School, Wahler Place bet. 
Wheeler Rd. and 9th St. SE. 

122. Hart Jr. High School, Mississippt 
Ave. and 6ih St. SE, 

123. Congress Heights School, 5th St. 
and Nichols Ave. SE, 

124. Washington Highlands Library, 
Atlantic St. and South Capitol Ter- 
race SW. 

125. Hendiey School, 6th and -Chesa- 
Peake Sfs SE. 

126. Patterson School, South Capitol 
and Elmira Sts. SW. 

- 127,.Syphax School, Half and N Sis, 

WwW. 


128. Bowen Schoo!, Delaware Ave. 
and M St. SW. 

129. Jefferson Jr. High School, 6th 
and H Sts. SW. aa 
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Voters in Inner 


Cit 
»y Andrew Barnes 
and Bart Barnes 
Washington Post Staff Writers 
Them Revi. Wea litre ie 
consistently 


in early precinct re- 
in all areas of the 


well 
turns 


- city east of Rock Creek Park 


in the Democratic balloting 
yesterday for D.C. delegate: 

Particularly in his home 
base, Shaw, and in other 
Such inner-city areas, 


82, H Street NE, for ex- 
ample, Fauntroy had a 3-to- 
1 lead over Yeldell, and 
more than 10 to 1 over 
Phillips, early returns 
showed. 


Fauntroy appeared to be | 
winning every ward except | 
’ ward three, west of Rock 
Creek Park. : 


Ward _ three, 
which is predominantly 
white and affluent, appear- 
ed to be going for Yeldell, 
with Phillips running se- 
cond on the basis of early 
returns. Those returns 
showed Fauntroy running 
third in every precinct of 
ward three. 


D.C. Poll Turnout 
Was Heavier in 1871 


‘The last time Washing- 
tonians had a chance to 
vote for a nonvoting dele- 
gate, in 1871, the turnout 


<vat the polls was propor- 


tionally heavier than yes- 


. terday’s..~ 


* yotes, 


, position. _ 


Of fhe 28,528 registered 
voters. then, 26,295 cast 
ballots and sent Republi- 
can Norton P. Chipman to 
Capitol Hill with 15,191 
@ 4,087 plurality 
over Democrat R. T. Mer- 
rick. The population of | 
Washington then was 
109,199. 


Chipman’s tenure was 
short. Congress aban- 
doned the delegate position 
four years later when the 
newly created Washington 
territory went bankrupt. 


Fauntroy was running 
strongly ahead of his two 


principal opponents, Joseph | 


are 


News Analysis 


pee er ee 


p. Yeldell and the Rev. 
Channing E. Phillips. 
He was in front in the 


polls of both the i Street 
NE and the 7th Street NW 
riot corridors, In precinct 
out the city, but fewer thai 
Fauntroy in most precincts 

Phillips ran a weak thirc 
east of Rock Creek Park 
with a few exceptions. 

In ward 1, the center city, 
Fauntroy appeared to be 
leading in all but a few pre- 
cincts. In ward 2, downtown 
and Southwest, he also ap- 
peared to hold the dominant 


SM A EES 


- nantly 


back F auntroy 


"In precinct 93, which in-: 


cludes Clifton Terrace at 
44th 
NW, the major redevelop- 


ment project spearheaded 
by Phillips’ Housing Devel- 
opment Corporation, 


and Clifton Streets 


Phil- 
lips ran second to Fauntroy 
by better than a 9-to-1 mar- 
gin. abet ps 


Fauntroy was running 
ahead in both the H Street 
WE Ith -Streeta NW and © 
14th Street NW riot corri- 
dors. For example, in pre- 
cinct 82, H Street NE, early 
returns gave Fauntroy a 3- 


to-1 lead over Yeldell and a 
more than 10-to-1 lead over 
Phillips. 

Among the northern tier 
of the city~east of Rock © 
Creek Park, in wards 4, 5, 
and 7 where Fauntroy con- 
centrated his campaign, he 
appeared to be running very 
strongly, with Yeldell taking 
a few precincts and Phillips 
running a poor third. 

These areas are predomi- 
black, middle-class . 
and thought to contain the 
majority-of the city’s voters. 

In precinct 73, Brookland, 
north of Rhode Island Ave- 
nue and east of the B&O 
railroad tracks, Fauntroy ran 
nearly 2 to 1 over Phillips, 
and about 7 to 6 over Yel- 
dell, according to early ve- 
turns. 

Generally, the voting pat- . 
tern showed Yeldell with a . 
broad base of votes through- . 
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_L Nevius: 
‘good chance’ 


4 


Hd, be 
By MARY LEIMBACH > 4 ae ke 
When the last ballot in Tuesday’s primary 


election had been counted, Republican John 
Nevius, who had run unopposed, began his 
campaign, phase two. : 

“He is just glad to have someone to run 
against,” his press aide Chris Topping said. 
“He hates to give speeches—just get into the 


rhetoric thing—but he is really anxious to di 
cuss {ssues with the other candidate.” 


During the heavy campaigning of the Dem 
Cratic primary, Mr. Nevius ‘stayed on tt 
speech making circuit with his potential o. 
ponents — but without an opponent of his ow 

Mr. Nevius faces Democrat Walter Fauntrc 


and any independents who qualify for tt 
March 23 general election for the District 
delegate to Congress. ' 


\ 

According to Mrs. Topping, Mr. Nevius fée 
he has a “good chance.” His prediction 
based on the facts that 7,800 Republican vote 
were cast in an election in which no one real: 
needed to vote for the Republican candidate - 
ensure him a place on the general electic 
ballot, and that the city, “has no partisan tr: 
dition”, .-.< Tieese8 


The general election will establish the trad 
| tion of parties and give the city a formal ve 


ing pattern, Mr. Nevius said. La 


He doesn’t see that being a white Republics 
in a basically Democratic and black city is 
“serious detriment. ‘‘He has been with the pe 
ple for 20 years,’’ Mrs. Topping said. He hi: 
been active in the Head Start program, on'tt 
Home Rule Committee and outs pokenl 
against the Three Sisters Bridge. He belicvi 
the voters will see him as a man who fac: 
issues squarely and offers solutions rath: 
than as the District’s apparent anathema— 
white Republican. e 


. es will base his’ campaign on 
“home rufe now” platform, calling for hon 
rule and voting representation legislation’ 
the upcoming session of Congress. He will ak: 
demand a basic federal contribution to the ci 
of 30 per cent of what the city raises itself ar 
| & ‘massive increase” in other federal aid. 
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Looking back on the D.C. primary | 


Last Friday, The Washington Daily 
News endorsed Joseph Yeldell in the 
Democratic primary for D.C. delegate 
to Congress. So, the day before yester- 
day, D.C. Democrats went to the polls 
and voted overwhelmingly for the Rev. 
Walter Fauntroy. 


_- How do we feel about that? We feel 
great. 

.4In the days when newspapers made 
kings, it must have been a lovely feeling 
for an editor to think that he not only 
had the power to put the chap of his 
choice on the throne, he could stand at 
the monarch’s right hand for all the en- 
suing years. But whatever remained of 
the fantasy that the “media” — an aw- 
ful word which calls to mind a Greek 
tragedy (and some days it is) — could 
make and break politicians was shot 
Gown during the time of Franklin Del- 
~ ano Roosevelt. We still can point the 
way, but—and this is what makes life in 
America exciting — nobody needs to fol- 
low it. And often everyone doesn’t. 


We congratulate Mr. Fauntroy on an 
‘impressive win. The candidates in this 
‘particular contest represented an em- 
. harrassment of riches, being men of ex- 

ceptional quality. In endorsing Mr. Yel- 
dell, we had the good sense to hedge our 
bet with an appreciation of the con- 


siderable attributes of both Mr. Faun- 


troy and the Rev. Channing Phillips 
who ran third. We said we like Mr. 
.Fauntroy’s ‘warmth and humor, his el- 
oquence .. . his feeling for the uses of 
: power in politics, and the fact that he 


‘seems to be afraid of nothing and no 


: one.” 
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We feel the same about him now. If he 
can resist the temptation to make this 
new and unfamiliar seat in Congress a 
bastion of political power beyond the 
reach of the District government and its 
mayor, then we think he will be in a 
wonderful position to do this city grea 
service. 
Mr. Fauntroy ran a good campaign. 
And not just on the strength of his per- 
sonality and his long and close associa- 
tion with Martin Luther King Jr. — 
some of our reporters’ views to the con- 
trary. Mr. Fauntroy is full of ideas and 
he has the force of intellect and convic- 
tion to sell them. 


As for Joseph Yeldell, we have the 
feeling the city will be seeing. more -of 
him in the years ahead, to its great ben- 
efit. — 

Mr. Fauntroy, of course, still has fo 
face Republican nominee, John Nevius, 
unopposed in the GOP primary, and a 
somewhat ragtag field of independent 
candidates in the general election in 
March. 


It is not likely to be a bitter battle — 
(Mr. Fauntroy says Mr. Nevius is “a 
jewel of a man’’) or a close one — there. 
are six registered Democrats for every 
Republican here. But with any kind of’ 
luck, this campaign should be even. 
more productive of ideas. 

As for those 105,429 registered Demo-: 
crats who failed to vote on Tuesday in 
the city’s first congressional election in 
95 years, they had a chance to say 
something extremely important about 
this town and its future — and they blew 
it. Shame on them. 
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The chairmes Of thew DG 


board of elections said yester- 
day he knew tefere ballot 
counting began thet a hand 
tally might have to be su} bsti 
tuted for a mechine count in 
:Tuesday’s J0.C.. delegate pri- 
Mary. And he said nis staff 
was eae io" Taake the 
vitch. . fee! Wa of. / 
et Wut as Brrgéning vesid Ctihat 
even if the three IBM count: 
ing machines had functioned 
properly, he doubted that the 
final results would have been 
“completed much before 4 30 
am. yesterday, when ie 
were releasddiiy 1 4 oy: 
i} The'fBV. 82: leased by the 
zity government and barroy, ‘ed 
Sy the board of elections to 
jount ballots, were abandoned 
bout-¢ p.m. That came after 
Mection cfficlals found that 
some ballot cards were jem- 
ining the machines. The cards, 
he same ores the voters 
‘narked, Weer eslicin tix apaice 
shaped, Bindeman said, and 
jveré rejected by the ma-! 
“hines, 
‘slow-Moying Machine 
3 The real delay jn issuing 
‘inal results, eccording: fo 
Gindeman and William Huey.’ 
ies elections clerk, was? 
‘aused when resulis of hand-, 
eee precinct tailies were 
"ed into. a slow-Inoving Buc-; 
‘ounghs TC 500, a computer-; 
zed adding machine. Hand 
counting was finished about! 
‘nidnight, Bindeman said. but! 
“he Burroughs did not finish| 
sollating the results until) 
About 4:30 a.m, 


‘late voters. 


‘sorted by abovt 1C0 D.C. area 
a 
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“Sure we could have had 
-esults quicker if we'd socri- 
‘iced : accuracy for speed and& 
used regular adding machines, 
‘or the —total count,” Binde- 
nan said. “But 1 don’t thini 
vhat’s iniportant is meetine: 
ome media deadine, It® 
aking an accurate count.” 1: 

Election officials had prom 
‘sed newsmen that at 8 yp. 
hey would release a tally « 
he first set of baltot eo 
Nhich were sealed at 2:30 pa! 

They also promised cancé | 
lates not to release results bo | 

i 


esi ve wwe 


ifore that time, pen said, 


because the candidate fe ared. 
early returns might eae 
Pulls were open! 
until 8 p.in., when the secoud | 
ind final collectien of ballct 
DOXES’ Was made, : 

The first boxes, delivered in 
D.C. governinent vehicles to 
founting headquarters in the 


“Pension Huluing, at 5c and’G 


street NW, were onened ini 
mediately and their contents 
college students sworn in as 
femporary election officials. 
Card Sorting 

‘he ballots were sorted so 

hat all the vetes cast for ane 
bandiate were in one pile, 
Thess piles were then te be 
icd into the counter. 


ho 
— ie 
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The sorting was completed 
oY 3:20 p.m., but it was not 


until about 7 pam. that the 
first attempts yere inade to 


} 


eed the counters 
Bindeman and Huey said, 


that in an eifort to save m oney,. 
the cards used were ordered: 


fio m the 


OC, - covernment 


: 
printer instead ‘of Bi AY | 


Said yestertiay 


sales office here 
that 250,006. 


The IGM 


1 


cards could have been ordered 


from the compeny for $272.50. 
Bindeman said h2 did not: 


J ce 


cnow the cost of the D.C. print 
order, 
Bindeman, a lawyer. re! 
signed his board position last 
November bui agreed, at hav 
or Walter iE. Washixeton’s re- 
quest, to stay on through the 
general election on Merch 23. 
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Washington political leaders 
were divided yesterday on the 
implications of , Tuesday’s 
Demecratie pri imary results on 
the locdR hve AmOcrEe| Party 
leadership and on Siayor Wal- 
tex #8. Washington, who both 
Ww pe up sppporting losing 

andidates.> Gare to ers ne 5 
The joéal’ parly lead Gr shin 
campaigned actively fer the 
Rev, Channing FL. Phillips, 
while Meyor Washinct 

his taciv persps endorsement 
. Yeldell. 

Although the election of 
new party loaders a Become 
until the spring oi 1672, when 

local Demoereis ‘noose ‘their 
next Iclegale Peete: presi- 
preference, and mna- 
convention celegates, 
was much talk yesterday 


on geve 


tional 
there 


( of replacing ihe present jead- 


» ership. ne? 


' second, 
“would be a “severe ¢ 


' 1972, on 


The candicta ate hort: ine in 
Yeldell, said there 
chatienge” 
Jeadership in 
would be 


te the ‘party 
said he 


around to help lead it. 


Se 


Stee, about 25 of © 


Of the 31 members 
Democraii¢c Central Commit 
them sup: 


ported Vaillips who recsives 
/ 22 per cent of the Primery 


wore. 


/ Fauntroy 


Be ad caper es an. t ee 


vated 


“ 


vote, Phillins patel is na- 
tional committeema and 
Party Chai:man bruce ae Ter- 
ris was 2a iep aide in Phillips’ 
campaign 

“With this election,” said 
Yeldell, “J believe that Walter 
becomes the titular 
head af the party. 

“] think it's quite clear in 
both camps (his and Faun- 
trow’s) that there is a desire 
for change. The (Democratic) 
party, when 1 entered the 
race, Was nof responsive to the 
peoptc. There’s not that in- 
volvement by the people. Our 
éampaigning in the general 
election will not be restricted 
{a the party operacon,” he 
said, 


” 


ov the: 
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Flaxie M. Pinketf, who, as! 
Democratic national commil-. 
feewoman, had often found! 
herself av cdds with Terris: 


> and Phillips, said the election | 
; was “a mandate to the com-; 


mittee to gef the total Demo-! 


. cratic community behind oa 


‘Ycommiuttee 


ter Fauntroy. 

“Tf the Democratic Central, 
Committee misreads this—il! 
they fail to ect the message— | 
there’ ll be chaos.” 

Miss Pinkett, who was a Yel-' 
dell supporter, satd the party 
should now Eee itself to 
inclu@e Fauntrey backers on 
the S8l-man: cemimitiee, She 
also said the 4 per cent turn: 
out reflected pooriy on the 
party leadership. 


| 


As for Terris, he said the | 


would cecide its 
0 erst moves-—including 
iwhether to endorse f "auuntroy | 
‘in the final efection--et a 
meeting Juesday night. 
' While some leading Demo-. 
'crats were proclaiming J*aun- 
‘troy the new 
‘leader, and others tirced him} 
Ito take on Phillips and ferris, 
‘the- candidate himscl’ shied | 
Maway froin such talis. | 
| Fauntroy, whe has net been 
iaclive in partisan politics 
‘here, Sud Neat Cue erven 
ithe rnatter much thought. 
i Si’ver beer (so iminersed in 
Shaw, the SCLC (Southern 
'Chrisiian Leadership Confer. 
fence) end nations! things, that, 
I haven’t had an opportunity: 
to work closely wilu thie Dem- ; 
ocratie Central Coramittee,” 
Fauntroy said. 

There was sharper disagree-! 
‘ment on what effect the pri-; 
'mary resuits had on May or 
iW ashington, wha was at home| 
‘with sinus trowbte yesterday 
;and deciined to talk (o report- 
lers, 

But others Sifered opinions. 
' “1's obvious that he backed | 


| 
| 
| 
Jemocratic| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Yeldell and Yeldell lost. Just 
like anvthing else, there are 
winners and losers,” said Jolin 


W. Hechinger, former City 
Council chairman and a Faan- 
troy supporter. 


Bul Hechinger said he 


didn’! think the mavyer’s efiee- 


tiveness would be “changed 2! 
whit.” 


Others speculated on the 
relationship between the city’s 
only eleeted representative 
vand the appointed mayor. 

“Waiter Fauntroy is now the 
jleader ef this city, and more 
‘elearly the leader of the black 
‘community,” Terris said. “If 
ithe mayor ran as an 
yendent todas, he w 
to Walter Fauntroy. 
ple have taken 
their busom.” 

But most leaders, including 
Terris and Yeldell, agreed the 
mayor could have won the 
election handily had he run. 

Fauntroy himself said he ex- 
pected to work with the 
mayor, bul acknowledged 
“there may be times when the 
mayor, the Council and 1] wili 
not see eye to eye.” 


The peo- 
Fauntroy to 


i as an example, Fauntroy 
cited the government's 1969 
‘decision to build the Three 
‘Sisters bridge under pressure 
‘trom Conxzvess. 

| “Tf my assessment of the 
Will of the pcople was that 
there will be no Three Sisters 
bridge, and the mayor's and 
Council’s “were contrary, I'd 
have to oppose them. Aly re- 
isponsibility is to represent the 
-vicws of the people,” Fauntrcy 
said. : 


ee 
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Into Delegate Contest 


t 


By Richard E. Puce f has added considerable inter.{ 
Washington Post Staff Writer ‘| est to the delegat ith 
Julius W. Hobson, who has|, arses Se 


‘host of charges agains : 
fought the establishment in| eee ee aunt 


toy, who won Tuesday’s Dem. 
Washington for 10 years, yes- |! ocratic primary with 44 per 
terday entered the D.C. dele- | cent of the vote. 
gate race, charging that the | At one point referring to| 
Democratic candidate, the ees rie sutte pe 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, is press conference that Faunt| 


“ 7 oy s , 

pap aan Seen wee aes roy had won the Democratic 
Hobson, 49, said he was run- primary without having dis- 

ning to establish his D.C. cussed any issues, 

Statehood Party as a perma. “With all due respect to 

nent force in the District. He Martin Luther King, he is 

will not become an official dead,” Hobson Said. “He is not 

candidate until he gathers the man running for this seat. 

5,000 signatures on nontinating _ He is not the man who will be 


petitions. — | 00 the floor of the House.” 
For the time being, Hobson, | 


al 


Sa 


Washington Post 
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“Let’s bring out the issues, | 
baby,” Hobson said. “Let’s dis-) 
cuss employment, police bru-| 
tality, housing, health, schools.: 
Let’s not deal with pie in the} 
sky.” 

Hobson said he was tired of | 
candidates arguing about how} 
they will work on Capitol Hill. 

Asking himself if he could) 
work with “those racists” on i 
Capitol Hill, Hobson replied} 
with a loud, “Hell no.” He said| 
that if he were asked to ad-} 
dress Rep. Joel T. Broyhill (R- 
Va.) as “the honorable gentle-| 
man from Virginia,” he would 
refuse to do so, except by add-| 
ing the familiar “my man.” 

In the past, Hobson had | 
-ealled the delegate post; 
“meaningless,” charging Con-' 
gress with “teasing the com-} 
munity with a home rule car- 
rot stick.” He said he couldn’t 
understand how “any black 
man” could endorse such a 
proposal. Later, Hobson lost 
a suit in U.S. District Court to, 
have the delegate law declared | 
unconstitutional. | 


Hobson said there was no! 
inconsistency in his running. 
for the seat, however. The 
case is under appeal. 

“The least of it is the posi- 
tion,’ Hobson said, He said he 
was running to get his State- 
hood Party established as a 
permanent fixture in the city, 
and it could outpoll local Re- 
publicans, now outnumbered 
nearly 6 to 1 by Democrats. 

To be established in the, 
city, his party must poll 7,500 
votes in the March 23 elec: 
tion. 

Hobson said he saw the post| 
as “a platform.” If elected, he! 
said, he would immediately | 
introduce statehood legisla- 
tion. 

The D.C. Statehood Party, 
maintains that it would be the 
quickest method to home rule. 
Congress could simply, by a; 
majority vote, reduce the size! 
of the federal district and de- 
clare the rest of the city a 
territory. 

The territory, the party says, 
would then apply to Congress! 
for statehood, which Congress: 
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could grant by simple majority’! 


vote. 

Fauntroy, 
On Hobson’s 
through 


said 
spokesman 


charges, 
a press 


that “the people of Washing-: 
ton aren't very impressed with’ 


avr, Words. Its-aoMr Bo? 
that’s the thing.” 


Fauntroy, who was Washing- 
ton director of the Southern: 


Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence under Dr. King, said he 
intended to “continue the ecam- 
paign as before, talking about 
the issues. We will not attack’ 
candidates, in keeping with the. 
excellent ethics kept up until, 
now.” 


Hobson, however, said that. 
issue-for-issue, he can beat 
Fauntroy. 


Hobson charged that Faunt- 
roy lied about having lived in 
danger with the SCLC, and 
that he destroyed a bus boy- 
cott last summer staged by op- 
}ponents of a D.C. Transit fare 
‘increase, 

“T didn’t lie about having 
gotten licks over the head in 
the South,’ Hobson - said. 
“Walking in the shadow of 
Martin Luther King is not liv- 
ing in danger.” 

Fauntroy aides said they 
,could not remember the Dem- 
/ocratic candidate having 
; claimed to have risked his life 
‘for civil rights. 

Hobson's D.C. Transit refer-' 
ence was to efforts by a coali- 


tion, including Hobson and 
Fauntroy, to roll back an 8- 


cent fare increase. 

| Fauntroy said at a rally last 
July 10 that Washingtonians 
should pay only 25 cents bus 
fare and that citizens should 
be prepared to go to jail. “I in. 
tend next week to start my va: 
cation in jail,” Fauntroy said 
then. But Fauntroy did not go 
to jail, Hobson said. 

Fauntroy’s spokesman de- 
scribed Hobson's charges as 
“picayune.” 

Hobson’s announcement 
makes him the 23d indepen 
dent candidate to announce fol 
delegate, 

Others include the Rev 
Douglas E. Moore, chairmar 
of the Black United Front. 
who characterized Hobson’s 
entry as an effort by disen 


asked to comment 


So0c0 


chanted white radicals and lib- 


| 

1 
erals who “feel alienated if! 
there’s no black person they 
jcan relate to.” 

Hobson, a native of Birming: | 
ham, Ala., came to Washing- 
ton in 1946 to attend Howard 
University graduate school. A 
statiscian and economist, Hob-; 
son resigned yesterday from) 


the nonprofit Washington in-: 


stitute for Quality Edication, 
which he helped found ads 
‘years ago. 


During the 1960s, Hobson 


‘led several sit-ins in the Wash- 


ington area as chairman of the: 
Washington chapter of the: 
aan of Racial ee 
NSIS 


He said the group under his 
leadership successfully deseg- 
regated restaurants in Mary- 
land and Delaware; forced the| 
District government to abolish | 
idiserimination in public hous-| 
ing, and forced private busi- | 
nesses, including retail stores, 
private schools and the auto 


industry here, to open up em- 
ployment to blacks. 

Hobson also has been active : 
in local courts concerning edu- 
cation, the most famous case | 
being the landmark Hobson| 
vs. Hansen case, in which thei 
judge declared Megal the a 
trict’s track system in public! 
schools. | 


He has also been involved in; 
court cases seeking home rule) 


for the city; accusing the fed- | 


government of job dis- 
crimination; asking 
elected school board, 
Congress established while the} 


eral 


suit was pending, and asking| 


that the United Planning Or- 
ganization include poor peo-, 
ple on its board of directors. 

A court suit asking for fur- 
ther enforcement of the Hob- 
son vs. Hansen decision is still 
pending. 

Hobson, who was the first 
elected member of Washing: 
ton’s school board, was de- 
feated in his 1969 bid for re- 
election. 


for an| when the City 
which | to approve the Three Sisters 


Washington Post 
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He has also been active in 
antifreeway causes and was 
arrested with 13 others and 
charged with unlawful entry 
Council voted 


Bridge in 1969. | 


Hobson made his announce- 
ment standing next to his 
wife, Tina, and his son, Julius 


on 


Alluding to Fauntroy’s 
theme of “getting it all to- 
gether,” Hobson said, “Tina 


thinks black is beauriful, and I 
Ithink white is beautiful, and 
anybody that’s got a psychol- 
ogical illness about that 
don't come aboard the State- 
hood Party.” 
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‘AS ‘group ‘ot excconvicis has ‘O™ 
asked the U.S. District Court Und 
here to declare unconstitu-: It 
tional the law barring unpar: | statu 


doned felons from voting. ei 2 fei 2 
Attorneys forthe, group re-: protection of the law; aepriv- 
questdd, ithatd a 1S etial three- ing them ot igh 
judge court be convened to ion a 
‘rule on the issue and that the , POSIN2 
D.C. board of elections be or-) Fut 
dered ip-the.meantime to per... att 
4 former pripers conv! iuedey Ua 
“ eaniy cue 


of ¢Yelénies* fo register for the 


farch 23 general election ior | 
D.C. delecate to oneress ae that his Blacar 
Re) Ades Soa + anter 
There are at least 20, 00 eae sree ae - 
25,000 felons who have com-_, EOS RESO 
Last Tuesday SBE cee elec- 
pleted 4 their sentences and are .-” nie a Sane 
living in the city, ac cording Lor acre, an cigimed Cre EL 
Ee eed ta geste eiting another 24,0G0 vot- 
to an affidavit filed with the = din the city 
L SE Reeve 


lawsuit by Stuart Adams, asso 
ciate director of the D.C. cor- 
rections department. 
, “There are appro yximately - 
255,825 Dae currently regis: | Px. Car adh ; 
tered in Washington | city ex- Ae soner et 
District kaw pr ~ohibit s felons' oram. and Wesiey P 
‘who have compicted their’ Jy, 4 pone fae 
prison terms from voting um-| convicted of felonies in 1957) 
‘less they are formally par- eee 1on7. 
doned by the President on rec-. Smi ith, who w as 
‘ommendation ci the Justice armed robbery | 


two plain 


“ ‘ 
Mufis in 
. ne k 

Lh Mmlassak 


Department. quentiy obtaine: 

/ About 35 states have similar “ec uivalency Da an ee 

‘laws. anes ve slightly less lease from prison, he attended 
} 7 


rigid, procedures, and a.Washington Bap ist 
few—including Hawail, West cal Seminary 


. . srecdc 4 4 sree rian Tot as 
Virgina, Wisconsin, Colorada,.and was ordained in 28u-, ac- 


Ohio, Kansas, Indiana and cording to his affidavit. He 
Wt eeaeats felons to ifounded and is now pastor ar. 


hes 


vote immediately or almost} Foundation: Baptist Church. 
upon completion of sentence. | Moore says in his affidavit 
Thursday’s lawsuit was fil led he mov red he from Chio 
oy three former prioners, in- fabout three oe avon rie 
~luding Col. Hassan Jeryu-| would be entitled to vote in 


“armed, head of the nationalist, ,that state Wo, ause of its 
Blackman's Deviopment Cen. /7isid voter rezistration 
eeetarn eonwebenaltaotall) oy in effect, now 
Washington felons. The gi (punished for moving to 


was prepared by the Lawyers” ‘ington, he Site 
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Fauntroy’s Success: 


ay 
By David R. Boldt 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


Can a white campaign 

consultant from Aurora, 
Towa, and a black campaign 
manager from Princess 
Anne County, Md., achieve 
suecess and happiness man- 
aging the D.C. delegate cam- 
paign of a ghetto-based civil 
rights leader-churchman? 


Yes. Or, at least, so far so 
. good. But it hasn’t always 
been easy. 

Campaign manager John 
Wilson, black, and consult- 
ant Douglas Patton, white, 
were the “men behind the 
man” guiding the victorious 
Democratic primary cam- 
paign of the Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy. Fauntroy won the 
seven-way contest Jan. 12, 
collecting 44 per cent of the 
vote, 13 per cent ahead of 
second place finisher Joseph 
P. Yeldell, and now faces 
Republican John A. Nevius 
and an undetermined num- 
ber of independents in the 


340 


March 23 general election. 

Neither Wilson, nor Pat- 
ton (nor anyone else) is con- 
tending that anything other 
than the candidate’s own 
zealous campaigning and ac- 
curately intuited appeal was 
principally responsible for 
victory. 

But the managers—Wilson 
and Patton—were getting 
their share of credit. Wilson 
was there first, from the 
opening of the campaign. 
Laconic, easy-going in style, 
27 years old, he had worked 
in 1969 on fund-raising and 
street-level organization for 
black Atlanta vice mayor 
Maynard Jackson and in 
New York City for defeated 


senatorial candidate Paul 
O’Dwyer in 1968. He had 
also worked for Georgia 


state legislator Julian Bond, 
and last November in At- 


lanta for defeated US. 
House candidate Andrew 
Young. Wilson most re- 


cently had been a Washing- 


Washington Post. 


1/25/77) 


~~” 


Behind the Man 


ton lobbyist for the Nation- 


al Sharecroppers Associa- 
tion. 

Patton, 30, came aboard in 
early December. He had 


spent the last several years 
alternately working in con- 
gressional campaigns in 
Towa and Connecticut, ski- 
bumming, and finishing law 
school at the University of 


Iowa. Although always 
good-humored to outsiders, 
some subordinates called 


him abrasive. 

Patton came to Washing- 
ton as an administrative 
aide to an Iowa congress- 
man, worked as a state or- 
ganizer in 1968 for Hubert 
Humphrey’s presidential 
bid, and his most recent 
electoral escapade was engi- 
neering his father’s victo- 
rious run for the Iowa legis- 
lature last November. 

A Fauntroy campaign in- 
sider explained, “The func- 
tion of an organization isn’t 
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to win the election. The 
candidate has to do that. 
What the organization has 
to do is keep the campaign 
from falling on its face.” In 
its early stages, this cam- 


_paign had some unnerving 


slips. 

Asked what the campaign 
was like at the outset, Wil- 
son said in an interview: 

“Terrible. What we had 
were -a lot of people who 


‘knew what to do, but not 


how to do it.” 


The first visit of Mrs. 
Martin Luther King Jr. to 
campaign for Fauntroy in 
late November was a case in 
point. The entourage ran 
hours late on its three-stop 
afternoon campaign swing 
around the city, and the 
schedule had to be juggled 
at the last minute. Ineffec- 
tive advance work meant 
Mrs. King iiad to gather her 
own crowd at a shopping 
center appearance. 

A motorcade’ through 


Shaw that morning, a joint 
venture of the campaign 
staff and the Model Inner 
City Community -Organiza- 
tion, which Fauntroy heads, 
experienced similar difficul- 
ties. When, as the parade 
was ending, a drum corps 
was traced to the Spot where 
it had erroneously reported, 
events had clearly gotten 
the better of a much-harried 
Wilson. 


“Tf one more person asks 
me where this parade is sup- 
posed to go,” he told a 
crowd cf milling function- 
aries at the headquarters, 
AOR athe devlanh eat 

Campaign mishaps, to be 
sure, were not an exclusive 
phenomenon of the Faun- 
troy campaign. The schedule 
of the Rev. Channing E. 
Phillips at a similar period 
was riddled with canceled 
meetings. Phillips finished 
third in the primary. 
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Fauntroy Campaign 
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“yA key member of the Yel- 
“dell campaign committee 
once described the ineffi- 
. ciency of that campaign as 
““flabbergasting.” One re- 
»«sult: because of budget mis- 
‘4.management, Yeldell televi- 
“ sion ads slated for the be- 
- ginning of the crucial final 
“week of the campaign went 
*on two to four days later 
‘*. than planned. 
In the Fauntroy campaign, 
_ Wilson and others decided 
. that help was needed. “The 
et ea ” Wilson says now, 
' “wag that there was only 
“ene experienced person 
here” — himself. 
* ~ Another worrisome factor 
© was that the local political 
“-prapevine was carrying re- 
ports that big-name political 
acer maker Charles 
“ Guggenheim was at work 
for Phillips and that Joseph 
‘Napolitan, another widedy 
* known campaign consult- 
4 * ant, was in Yeldell’s corner. 
. > Had Worked Here 
’. Patton was introduced to 
" Fauntroy by 
« Tucker, vice chairman of 
«the City Council. Tucker 
“though restrained from 
overt campaigning 


might be called an active in- 
> terest in the progress of the 
~Fauntroy campaign. 
~ The two men formed a 
‘-feadership team that relied | 


*“on Patton’s knowledge of po- | 


‘ litical mechanics and Wil- 
““son’s intuition about inner- 
"eity politics and people. 


Sterling | 


by the] 
Hatch Act, maintained what 


} 
{ 
| 
! 


_ It was never that simple, 
«however, and 
>frequent disagreements 
‘on tactical decisions. Other 

members of the staff were 
,never clear on how, exactly, 
“the diferences were worked 
“outs “When things got hot, 

they closed the (office) door, 
and opened it when they 
made a decision,” says Al 

Abrams, who worked as the 
.campaign’s press aide until 
-the end of the primary. 


there were — 


Wilson and Patton are : 


even more vague. “We were 
sort of each other’s assist- 
ant,” explains Wilson. “We 


| the black 


had the same goal—to Set | 


the cat (Fauntroy) elected. 

After Patton’s arrival, 
basic tactical decisions were 
made about media, precinct 
organization, and spending. 
Runoff Threat 

The precinct organization, 
for instance, was based on 


the uncomplicated discovery | 


made by Albert Gollin, a re- 


searcher at the Bureau of. 


Social Science Research Inc. 
here, that one-half of the 
city’s vote came from one- 
third of the city’s 128 pre- 
cincts. 

In retrospect, Gollin and 
other Fauntroy staffers 
think the decision to concen- 
trate on these precincts 
“where the votes are” with 
telephoning, materials dis- 
tribution, door-to-door cam- 
paigning, transportation to 
the polls and other efforts 
added an important margin 
to the Fauntroy total. If 
Fauntroy had won with less 
than 40 per cent of the 
votes, he would have faced a 

politically treacherous run- 
oft with Yeldell. 


Gollin credits Patton with © 
making effective use of this 
political intelligence. “If 
Doug hadn't been on the 
other end of the wire, that 
stuff would have kept right 
on going out into the void.” 

Patton was also the one 
who recruited key people to 
head precinct organization 
efforts, manage the office, 
and to work on transporta- 
tion. But this influx of expe- 
rienced white workers also 
triggered reaction among 
staff members 
that one of the whites called 
“reverse racism.” And here 
it was Wilson who pulled 
the organization back to- 
gether. 

He told a staff meeting 
that he wanted the “rumors 
and whispering” to come out 
in the open. They did. 

At the end of the meet- 
ing, Wilson put it on the 
line. The white workers, 


with their experience, were 
needed to win. Anyone who 
didn’t like it that way could 
leave. One woman, who'd 
been working on precinct or- 
ganization, picked up her 
pocketbook and did. 


Acute racial consciousness 
continued to be a part of the 
campaign. A discussion be- 
tween a black and white 
staffer over lost mail degen- 
erated into a racial epithet 
contest. On election night it 
was decided that there 
were too many whites at the 
campaign table in a Pitts 
Motor Hotel lounge. Two 
black women were recruited 
and two whites moved away. 
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** And when Fauntroy aides 


were interviewed by a Te: | 
porter for this article, a | 


number of them were Con- 
cerned that the role of Pat- 
ton would be exaggerated at 


‘the expense of Wilson. 


Former City Council 
chairman John Hechinger, a 
Fauntroy backer, telephoned 
a Washington Post editor to 
inquire about the article 
and convey this concern. 
Feared Divisiveness 

Wilson himesif said he 
feared such an article could 
lead to racial divisiveness 
among campaign workers. 

But throughout the pri- 
mary campaign, racial un- 
rest did not disrupt the 
effectiveness of the Faun- 
troy organization, and many 
of the staffers attributed 
that to Wilson’s ability to 
deal with people. 

“Patton couldn’t do that,” 
says a white staffer. “He 
had no rapport, no under- 
standing of human beings. 


Without John Wilson there 


would have been a civil 
war.” 

Wilson, according to this 
source, had to relax tensions 
that built up among Patton 
and other white staff mem- 
bers. On the day a Yeldell 
supporter attacked Fauntrey 
for bringing in outside en- 
dorsers like Mrs. King, 
press agent Abrams recalls, 
“T was all up tight, Doug was 
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all excited. It was John who 
said to calm down, that it 
wasn’t that important. And 
he was right, it wasn’t.” 


Abrams and media con- 


sultant Garrick Dowhen, 
both white, were dropped by 
the campaign after the pri- 
mary. The reason, according 
to Patton, was ineffective- 
néss, and according -to 
Abrams, because of a “per- 
sonality clash” with the 
campaign consultant. 

The media decisions again 
illustrated the interlocking 
way in which the Wilson- 
Patton leadership combine 
operated. Patton was the 
man who agreed to the 
Abramson-Himelfarb adver- 
tising agency recommenda- 


| tions that the campaign aim 
/ its advertising at Fauntroy’s 


strength in the inner city, 
and do it exclusively. on 
radio. Wilson agreed. 

The two managers report- 


edly differed, however, in 


their assessments of the 
commercials the agency pre- 
pared. Patton liked them 
much more than Wilson did. 
Some of Wilson’s suggested 
changes were made, but he 
continued to have reserva- 
tions. 
“The question wasn’t 
whether we should try to re- 


late to poor black people,” 
' Wilson says now. “The ques- 


tion was whether poor black 
people would relate to the 
commercials.” 

“But,” Wilson adds, “the 
candidate liked them, and 
he was running the cam- 
paign.” 


Others Derisive 


People in other campaigns 
were derisive about the com- 
mercials, particularly early 
ones in which the announcer 
essayed a “hip” speaking 
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style, larded with expres- 
sions like “you dig?” and re- 
ferring to Fauntroy as “a 
brother running for Con- 


_ gress.” Deriders thought the 


message came across as de- 
meaning. “Like one of those 
bad ads for hair straighte- 
ner,” was one comment. 

But after the votes were 
counted, the tune in the 
other camps had changed. 
Asked about the commer- 
cials, a Phillips aide said, 
“Were they right? Oh boy, 
were they right!” In retro- 
spect, he said he thought the 
classy television ads done 
for Phillips by Guggenheim, 
though better work from a 
professional standpoint, 
were “irrelevant” for this 
campaign. 

But the important thing, 
according to David B. 
Abramson, the agency presi- 
dent, wasn’t that Wilson 
and, to a lesser extent, Pat- 
ton had reservations about 
the agency work. The impor- 
tant fact was that the two 
managers stood together 
and presented a united front 
of support for the agency 
against the storm of contro- 
versy that blew up over the 
commercials within the cam- 
paign’s inner circle. 

“Too Black—Too White?” 

Marvin Himelfarb recalls 
one meeting at which the 
commercials were played 
that promptly broke into 
conflict over whether the 
commercials were “too black 
or too white, or Walter's 
voice was too high or too 
low.” 

Abramson says that if “it 
wasn’t for the strength of 
those two and the candi- 
date” in supporting ‘the 
agency professionals the en- 
tire media effort could have 
fallen apart in trying to 
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serve too many conflicting 


viewpoints. 


Abramson said the agency 
never knew that the manag- 
ers had doubts about the 
commercials until a reporter 
told him. 

In the last days of the 
campaign Wilson insisted 
that the campaign had to 
have some TV commercials. 
Wilson’s reason was not that 
TV exposure was necessary 
to reach voters, but that 
seeing their candidate’s 
commercials on _ television 
would boost the morale of 
Fauntroy workers. 

Wilson won his point, and 
the campaign purchased 
$3,000 worth of TV time, ap- 
proximately one-fifth the 
amount of time purchased 
by Phillips and Yeldell. 

Not only major decisions 
provided a testing of the 
Patton-Wilson alliance. Day- 
to-day decisions often de- 
manded extra tact to protect 
very tender egos. 

Wilson complains about 
political work in Washing- 
ton generally that “every- 


body’s a star. There aren’t , 


enough pit people—people 
willing to get down into the 
pit and work.” 

In an interview, the manag- 
ers confessed that one tactic 
they used to discard bad 
ideas put forward by influ- 
ential community leaders 
was to have white Douglas 
Patton say he thought it was 
a pretty good idea, and let 
black John Wilson say it 
wasn’t. One project that Wil- 
son or Patton (no one is 
quite sure who) torpedoed 
was a once-planned benefit 
concert featuring rock stars 
like Roberta Flack and The 
Four Tops who supported 
Fauntroy. Patton says now it 
was felt that the concert 
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would drain energy and 
manpower from more néces- 
sary political pursuits. 


Another problem was Giv- 
ing the gate to workers— 
black and white — who 
weren’t carrying their weight. 

Patton recalls problems 
with an alleged organizer 
who “couldn’t organize a 
one-car funeral procession 
on a clear day,” but Paiton 
also says that the decisions 
about who ‘was jivin’ us” 
were generally made by Wil- 
son. 

Fauntroy staffers told of 
how workers would be sum- 
moned to the back office in 
the headquarters suite on 
the third floor at 2000 P St. 
NW, and not be seen the 
next morning. Wilson said 
that there was nothing sinis- 
ter. “We just stopped giving 
them carfare.” 

Patton took a hard line on 
frequent occasions himself. 
When squabbling broke out 
over where telephones 
would be placed in the new 
office, Patton told a staffer 
that the phones would be in- 
stalled as shown on his plan 
or he would come over and 
install them himself. 

The candidate himself 
presented some difficulties 
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to the managers, one being 
his tendency to run late, 
talk too long, and be later 
still. It became apparent to 
reporters following the cam- 
Ppaign that the managers 
were on this case as well. 


Fauntroy’s “Beep” 


Fauntroy was outfitted 
with a vest-pocket electronic 
device that beeped when he 
was wanted by headquar- 
ters, One night when he was 
winding up a full-length talk 
to supporters at a Northwest 
Washington fund-raising 
party, the beep went off. 

“That must be Doug Pat- 
ton telling me I’ve been on 
too long,” said Fauntroy, as 
he fished the instrument out 
of his pocket. It was. 

Both Patton and Wilson 
conceded that, as in any 
campaign, it was hard to 
know exactly which deci- 
sions aided the candidate’s 
effort and which may ac- 
tually have lowered Faun- 
troy’s electoral potential. 

But Patton, at least, made 
one costly mistake. Two days 
pefore the election he bet 
Wilscn $20 .fauntroy 
wouldr‘t get ovtr 40 per 
cent o: the vote. Fauntroy 
topped that mark with 4 
per cent to spare. 
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Ira L. Mosely and Rohkert 
King yesterday became the 
‘third and fourth independent 
‘candidates for D.C. delegate io 
file nominating petitions for 
the Mareh 23 ¢eneral election. 

King, dir een of the Colum- 
bia Heights Communit; Asso- 
ciation, and Mosely, a school- 
teaghe ang a are -tiime taxi 
driver, will join stateheod can- 
didate Julius W. Hobson, so- 
cialist candidate James E. HWar- 
vis, and the Republican and 
‘Democratic ua on the 
final belo” Abid eI. Ons 
are not cite 1“ A ie i a de aoa | 
+ Fach man claimed to Have 
filed more than the required 
5,000 signatures of registered 


; voters on the nominating peti- 
; tions. 
' Petitions may be challenged 


‘cluding otber candidates, on 


ithe grounds that the signa: | 


ures did not come trom toi 
lride reeistered voters. or De- 

jeause the voters signed ot her 

petitions as well. 

Robert Kine is founder of 
the Colurabia Heights Strect 
Academy at J4th ana Irviiis 
Streets NAV: 


if Ea Mae Gothard-Lransom, 


fenairman ot the Human ic- 
‘lations Comniittee of South- 
east Washington, said yester- 
dav she woud try to qualits 
as an independent. 


iby any ‘egistered voter, in- 4 
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tral Committee voted last 
night to organize an inspec- 
tion of nominating petition 
signatures filed by indepen- 
dent candidates for the pC 
delegate! general ‘elec tios 
Marcha! | es o aks fae 
Four Be ete Any A 
mitted the necessary 5,000 
signatures to qualify for the 
general election ballot — Jul- 
jus Hobson, James FE, Warris, 
. Jra Mosley and Robert King. 
' Central Committee Chair- 
man Bruce J. Verris said atter 
the inectins dhat- hedic net be- 
lieve the &¢es tral Uedminittec 
would be able to marshal sut- 
ficient manpower to authenti- 
cate all the signatures. But he 
said that a check could dis- 
close petitions that appeared 
open to challenge. The coi- 
mittee would then urge the 
board of elections to tnder- 
take a further investigation, 
J. &. Bindeman, chairman of 
-the beard of eiections, has 
said that the board will do no 
mere than count the. signa- 
tures and look for “obvious 
defects.” ; 
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The Rev. Vourtas k, Moore 
filed his norninating papers as 
-an independent candidate for 
“D.C. delegate to Congress yes- 
‘terday morning, declaring that 
he is the Jonc black nationalist 


in a field that includes “Demo-: 


cratic, Republican apd Marx, 
‘ist integrationinis) p/y at 
~ Moore, tiie ‘leader ofthe 
DCy  Bladk =United) -Front. 
flanked by his wife, Daisy, and 


campaigy raided. 4d he 
brought ‘iy petitions sfened by 

nore then the 5,600 resistered 
voters. \Joore, who was the 
first «candidate to ennounce 


for the post last September, 
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‘said that it was time for black Moore and GOP nominee 


‘people “to stop alternating be- 
tween the slave master’s two 
| parties.” 

Moore is the fifth candidate 

Q file for the Mareh 23 gen- 
pral election in addition to 
“the winners of the Democratic 
and tepubiican primaries. 
| ftepublican primaries. 
j mother independent, State- 
‘hood Party 
| Hobson, yesterday outlined to 
ithe Young Lawyers’ section of 
ithe D.C, Bar Association his 
lawsuit contesting the consti. 
jlutionality of the D.C. delé. 
{fate act. 

“I would rather overthrow: 
this seat as it is_presently con-- 
stituted than win it,” he said, 
arguing that the post offers 
the city no reai power and 
“falls short of real freedom.” 

Hobson also 
the Democratic candidate, the 
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mev. Walter E. Fauntroy, is 
taking credit for organizing 
Southern Christian. ‘Leader- 
ship activities, such as the 
1863 March on Washington, 
that news accounts of the 
events had given to other 


SCLC leaders. 


candidate Julius. | 


charged that:! 


John A. Nevius also spoke ves- 
terday to the Association or 
Geroniolesical plovees at 
All Soul’s Unitarian Church. 
Nevius called Social Secu- 
rity benefits “tragically inade- 
quate,” and promised to work 
>for increased federal assist. 
jance to the elderly, as wel! as 
|for wider employment oppor- 
‘tunities, lower bus fares, im- 


a ys 
adit 


| Preved health care and meal 
i programs, 

| Moore told them that he is 
irunning on the BUF’s record 
;Of, among other things, oppos- 
jing bus, fare increases and 
iseeking to set up a center 
‘where drugs could be sold 
lcheaply under their generic, 
jrather than their trade mark 
names, at substantially lower 
| cost. 

| James E. Harris, Socialist 
| Workers Party candidate, re- 
‘leased a siatement condemn- 
‘ing the invasion of Laos bv 
jSouth Vietnamese troops. He 
Said the invasion “provides 
further proof that the Nixon 
administration has no inten- 
ition of withdrawing its troops 
from Indochina.” 
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Loom! ra 7 * Yeldell ran the most expen- 

i ! 2 OF be sued romeo 

: WO WEP GLS sive campaign, $79,768, and 

i ‘had the largest debe. $33,829, 
ret & :His report showed tota n- 

GS BOT FJ £ a varaye p V tal co 


‘ JERE EE ant, FY BAO ; tributions of $45,929, 
: re ete Oh . Phillips raised by far the 
etre (Ok ene ay aks largest amount of money, col- 
: pie oa LY bake lecting contributions of $37. 
| hl EE ae ie : 736. His campaign cost $72,882, 
F By David R- Boldt ™ ‘within $2,200 of the $75,000 
f Washington Post Staff Writer ‘figure that he said he wa 


ia he Rev. Walter £E. Shooting for when he an-. 
sks : ‘nounced in early October. 
Fauntroy, who won last ‘Phillips’ report showed a def- 
month’s Democratic. D.C. icit of $5,698. 

Celegate Be Eye spent 4 BRO} Saat! for Phillips and 

) Manes alfa wieh-on his ‘Yeldell said they plan fund- 
, : a s Yaising parties to pay off their 
campaign - as “hid eithér of campaign deficits. f 
his two principal oppo-; The certified ue of ae 
zs d aj) ‘Primary, released Jast month 

nents, Joseph P. Yeldell ae Fauntrovy with 42,624, 
and-the Kev. Channing E.jor 44 per cent of the votes 
Philtipes é fires -~ 4 #— ‘east. Yeldell reeeived 30,525, 
t The’ dost “of “Fountrov's’ pri- equal to 31 per cent, and Phil- 
“mary campaign was $39,459 ac- lips tallied 21,229, or 22 per 
‘cording to financial reports jcent. Feur other ‘contenders 
filed yesterday with the D.C. {shared 3 per cent of the total 
board of elections. Midnight ;vete. Only one of these four. 
last night wes the deadline : Kenneth C+ Kennedy, had filed 
for filing the reports. jhis report by the middle of 
Kauntroy received coniri- ‘last evening. He showed total 
butions totaling $3031 ana {expenditures of $3,409, $2,484 


465 PEUe 


‘had a debt as of Jan. 12, pri. ;of which came from his own 
jaary election day, of 95,649, funds. 
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will cost $100 to file, 


the election board, 


vote. 
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The District delegate to the House 
must be at least 25 years, a qualified 
voter iri the District, a three year resi- 
dent, and hold no other Paid public of- 


+ The election schedule wil! be set-up by 
the D.C. Board of Elect 
completed within seven months of the 
first day of the month fo 
President’s Signing of the bi! 
tember enactment,’ the dele 


ons and must be 


. Aceording to the bill the delegate 
“shall have a seat in-the H 
resentatives, (for two yea 
right of debate, ‘but not -of voting, shall - 
have all the Privilege gran 
sentative.”” He can introduc 
on committees and fight for le 
-aS well.as receive full Tepre 
. pay of $42,500, office space and a “ 
: Candidates for party primary elections 
- Must file a petition with 2 
at least 45 days before the election date 
with the District Board of Elections. It 


An independent Candidate must file a 
petition with 5,000 signatures or two per 
cent of the number of registered District 
voters, whichever js smaller, with the 
board of election no later than 45 days 
before the general election date set by 


Run-off elections between the two top 
candidates will be held after either the 
Primary of general elections if no single 
candidate gets at least 49 per cent of the 


The last -D.C. delegate was Norton 
Parker Chipman, a Union general in the 
Civil War who served from 1871 to 1875. - 
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+ pypandR? Bolit + ~ 
Virasiingion Post Suats Writer 
The closing days of last 
month's Democratic primary 
campaign for Eye dele: 
gate were rife with polilick- 
ing for svarjoys card: jates 
py District gover Amedil! offt- 
ci ials rand e1 raployees. Tae 
wouldn't be particularly re- 
markable, Ox¢eP ste fov) the 
fact that#t gnig it hayt been 
ilegat oe _f yf TOY 
Federal Pand Inc. .govern- 
ment employees, who  t0- 
gether account for about 
‘alt of the Washington clec- 


torate, are covercd by a 1939 
law called the Hatch Act, 


which prohibits them from 
‘eae an active part ill po- 
litical campaigns. 

The law is America’s an- 
swer fo what political sclen- 
tists define as one of the 
crucial difemimas facing all 
democratic societies: How to 
Phalance the rights of govern- 
ment employees to express 
themselves politically 
against the need of the na- 

ion for imp martial public 
servants, free from political 
eoerc.on. 


But: by their activites in 
the primary, 2 government 
employee union, a member 
of Washington's appointive 
City Council and a high city 
eovernment official all ar- 
vued loudly that the act is 
not the right answer. Here's 
what they aid. 

Phillip J. Rutledge, head 
ae the D.C. department of 
human resources, and, in at 
jeast one case, a men ber of 
his staff, called commu nity 
group leaders who deal with 
ae department. ine mes- 

age, several of ihe leaders 


eter: was, in effect, 
“Please help Josep hee: 


Yel deil. ” 


Asked about, his alleged ° 


activity, Rutledge said 
ae to. say something I 

rarely tell reporters: No 
Beran 


Other aides to Mayor: Wal- 
ter E. Washington who were 
whispered to be rounding 
up support for Yeldell were 
only marginally more in- 
formative. 

Ben Segal, labor aide: “I 
did nothing that violates the 
Hatch Act, but you can add 


‘cluded baat 


that obviously everyone has 


their own interpretation of 
the act.” 
Julian R. Dugas, head of 


the department of economic 
development, replied in 
tones of shocked disbelief: 
“Pm a Republican. I didn’t 
support -Yeldell, I support 
John Nevius.” 


Sterling - Tucker, » City 


Council vice chairman, en- 


gaged in some extracurricu- 
lar political activities for 
the Rev. Walter E. Faunt- 


roy. F 
Tucker said that Fanntc’ 


and that they 


ear me to him 
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By PHIL HILTS ~~ | ae 
_ Midnight tonight ig the 
ister to vote in the D.C. Delegate election to 
be held March 23. 

Election board offices will be open ’til mid- 
night for those who have yet to register. Elec- 
tion board officials estimate that some 1,500 
new voters will have been added to the rolls 
since the registration drive before the primary 
election Jan. 12. : s 

_ This means the new total of registered vot- 
erg in the District will be about 253,500, with 
ae of Democrats to Republicans about 6 
tol. 

Ril¢night Monday will be the deadline for 
eendidates to file petitions to run. Each inde- 
pendent candidate must have.5,000 signatures 
in order to be included on the ballot. 

So far, five candidates have filed petitions 
with enough signatures, and with the addition 
of the two major party candidates who do not 
‘have to file petitions, the field is now seven 
candidates. 

Tho Democratic candidate, the Rev. Walter 
FE. Fauntroy, will have his official campaign 
kick-off Monday altho he has continued on a 
slow pace of campaign engagements since he 

> won the primary.s 
-. The main thrust of the Fauntroy campaign 


Soe 


fr ° 
final moment to:reg- 
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Handling toda. 
deadline today ' 


will be to get out a large vote on March 23, ° 
since he is confident of election and an apa- - 
thetic electorate or light turn-out will hurt his 

strength in Congress. ree 


The Fauntroy campaign organization has ex- ‘ 
panded to more than 1,000 workers since the 
primary and has been refined to include not: 
only a ward-level organization but precinct 
and, in some cases, block organizations. 


Republican John Nevius yesterday held his - 
first press conference since the primary and ; 
called for debates among the candidates and , 
requested that the cities four VHF television : 
stations offer more free time to air candidates’ - 
views. “e 17 REE e. 

“Debates among seven people would not be 
particularly productive,” he suggested, but in- ; 
stead ‘“‘one hour of prime time for a series of : 
debates between Mr. Fauntroy and me or be- ! 
tween some other combination of candidates” | 


a ee 


should be worked out. 


D. C. Statehood Party candidate Julius Hob- 
son officially kicked off his campaign last , 
week, and will base it on a theme of D.C. | 


statehood as the simplest approach to gaining . 
self-government. 

He proposes that instead of seeking Rome) 
rule, which he says would require a Constitu- | 
tional amendment, his party will seek to have | 
D.C. turned back into a territory thru a -major-., 
ity vote in Congress and then, also by a simple + 
majority vote, have D.C. declared a state. 


The Rev. Douglas Moore has said he will 


run on the Black United Front’s record in the 
city, and is the only candidate supporting 
black nationalism. 


He has also called for a strict, $1,000 limit on 
campaign spending by all candidates, saying, 
“We don’t believe it’s proper for candidates 
who say they are concerned about the city to 
spend money on media” when it should .be 
spent to aid the city’s underpriviledged. 

Candidate James Harris is running ‘‘not as 

- an individual but as a representative of the 

- Socialist Movement”’ of the Socialist Workers 
Party, according to a campaign spokesman. 
He said Mr, Harris has support from members 
of Women’s Liberation, the Peace Movement, 
and Black Liberation Movements. 

The remaining two candidates, Ira Moseley, 
a teacher at Hamilton Jr. High School, and 
Robert King, Executive Director of the Colum- 
bia Heights Community Organization, were not 
available for comment yesterday. 
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' The D.C. Democratic Cen- 
: . 7s ' tral Committee is preparing to 
HAN tonight is the deadline for inde _ challenge next meet the ae 
i. a candidates to file petitions to get on ' nating petitions of two inde- 
Caer eee March 23 D.C. delegate to pendent D.C. delegates. 

Ga te fe . , Bruce Terris, chairman of 
be 0/ at five dndependents have. filed petitions the central. committee, said 
pares ' pee 5,000 signatures. They are his group has already done 
bike fe ga of the D.C. Statehood Party; some sampling of petitions 

Oniteatc pues Moore, head of the Black filed by Robert King and Ira 
: ront; James E. Harris, of the Social- Mosley which indicated they 


— 


papier son ont ovariot 


fe ner) Ira Moseley, a junior high | “quite clearly do not hav 
the Col TAB He ie ane, director: of enough signatures.” wide 
ante: Heights Community Association. The central committee had 
ee eee Ree Franklin Kameny, for- requested the Board of Elec- 
fet  Offine oo te homosexual candidate” tions to disqualify any candl- 
fl € olice, announced yesterday he would dates who do not have the ne- 
Tile 7,500 signatures today with the Board of cessary 5000 signatures, said 
pias cee him eligible to run. Mr Terris! ai 
er anen 43, the independents will face “ it is my understanding 
Democratic’ candidate the Rev. Walter Faun- ee ane to do it . HS 
ae dee Mr. Terris Al some spot 
a heares registration ended Saturday and, checking has confirmed a re- 
th oificial tallies have not been completed, cent Washington Post survey 
ollicials said that some 5,250 more voters got which claims neither Mr. 
on the register since the Jan. 12 primary. This King, an Upper Cardozo com- 
brings the total of registered voters here to munity leader, nor Mr. Mos- 
deol 267,400, with the Democratic to Republi- ley, a schoo! teacher, have 
sirmeeemie ace one: enough valid signatures on 
x am. 9 TC their petitions filed by inde- 

Mis teh ist pendent candidates 
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A survey of the nominating 
petitions filed by the six inde- 
pendent 1).C. delegate candi- 
dales disc red that 4h cast 

pei 2 5 
one, Robert Pie inh ee dtd cal tle 
parently failed to submit the 
required, §,000 signatures of 
eosterpd vote Us? vy, eae 

Employ ine ‘a sampling tech- 
nique used by statisticians, 
four reporters from She Wash- 
ington Post also found that at 
least one other candidate, 
teacher Ira Mosley, probably 
does not have enough valid 

signaturese ts Bh ISP 

The hiev. pepe Moore, 
Jeader of the D.C. Black 
United Tront, appeared to 
have almost exactly 5.000 sig- 
natures, with little or no mar- 
gin of safety if a more rigor- 
ous check discloses ‘more in- 
valid signatures, 

Siatchood Party standard- 
bearer Julius Hobson, Mat- 
{achine Society Neader Dr. 
Franklin FE. Ikamcny, and So- 
cialist Workers eandidate 


James E. Harris appeared to 
have filed smore than the 
required number. 
No candidate’s name will ac- 
{ually be removed from the 
ballot, a board of elections 
spokesman sal id, unless the pe- 
titions are found faulty after a 
formal challenge is made. 
peethe,: D.C. Democratic Cen- 
trai Committee has said it in- 
tends to make an inspe ction of 
the petitions. The board is 
Lalso reviewins. the. petitions. 
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By Ivan C. Brandon | 
Washington Post Staff Writer | 

i | 

Jra Mosley, independent} 


candidate for D.C. Delegate, | 
yesterday charged that the! 


city’s board of elections and; 
The Washington Post were en-| 
gaged in a conspiracy to un-| 
dermine his candidacy. | 

Mosley- made his charges at! 
a press conference following | 
publication of a story in yes-} 
terday’s editions of The Post | 
that said Mosley probably | 
does not have enough valid, 
signatures on his nominating | 
petitions filed with the board 
of elections. 

Election officials said they, 
would not comment until they, 
received formal complaint and | 
a bill of particulars. | 

At the press conference, | 
Mosley also accused David R.| 
Boldt, a member of the Post’s| 
news Staff, of attempting to, 
solicit a $1,000 payment in OX: | 
change for news coverage of! 
his campaign. 

Harry M. Rosenfeld, The: 
Post’s assistant managing edi-} 
tor for metropolitan news, 
called that allegation “totally | 
untrue and irresponsible.” { 

Yesterday’s story on the no-' 
minating petitions was based 
on a survey of the petitions | 
and a spot check of 150 nameés | 
against voter registration lists. | 


One-third of those names 
checked did not appear on the 
voter lists as of Jan. 6. 

The total number of signa-, 
tures on Mosley petitions at 
the elections board was 5,560. 
The story concluded that Mos- 
ley probably did not have the 
required 5,000 signatures tO) 
win a place on the ballot, | 
based on the sampling. The| 
sampling technique used is 


one frequently employed ee 


statisticians. 
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At yesterday’s press confer-| 
ence, Mosley said that he ac- 
tually turned in 8.000 signa- 
tures, not the 5,560 counted by 
reporters, and he accused the 
elections board of treud. 

Elections officis’s said! “We 
ever, that Mois) nad sivz.ed} 
receipts for 278 nominating 
petitions that, if completely, 
filled with 20 signatures on 
each petition, would give him| 
a total of 5,560 names. | 

Mosley told the press con-| 
ference that “a man who iden-| 
tified himself as Mr. Boldt | 
called him Monday night and | 
made the bribe request. He| 
said Boldt told him “my whole | 
position would be investigated! 
if this amount of money were. 
not forthcoming.” 

Boldt said he did not talk to 
Mosley at all Monday and in| 
fact had not spoken to him 


‘since before the D.C. delegate 


primary election on Jan. 12. 

Mosley told the news confer- 
ence that members of his fam- 
ily had been threatened since 
he announced his candidacy 
for D.C. delegate and he said 
his mother was beaten up 
Monday in St. Louis. St. Louis 
police said they have no rec- 
ord of such a beating. 

An industrial arts teacher at 
Hamilton Junior High School 
in Washington, Mosley, 47, has 
lived in this city since 1959. 

Besides teaching at Hamil- 


ton, he has taught at Anacos-. 


tia High School, and Taft, Kra-; 
mer, Hine and Francis Junior 
high schools, according toi 
school officials. 

He holds a masters degree! 
in education from Ohio State 
University, which he received 
in 1947. 

Mosley also owns a taxicab 


and is a member of Capitol. . 


Cab, Inc. eal 


Delegate Candidate Assails 


Board ot i: 
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In his campaign literature, 
he describes himself asa con. 
sultant to the drug addiction 
treatment program run by the 
Blackman’s Development Cen- 
ter, headed by Col. Jeru- 
Ahmed Hassan. He said he has 
received commendations from 
Hassan. . 

Questioned by The Washing. | 
ton Post, Col. Hassan said tee 
terday that Mosley has never’ 


served as a consultant to his 
drug treatment program and 
that he had never given Mos-! 
ley a commendation. Hassan! 
said he never mct Mosley un-, 
til “after Congress passed the! 
D.C. delegate bill” Mosley | 
last summer. 

“He walked in my office one 
day and said ‘I’m the best man 
for that job’,” Hassan said. “I, 
told him, ‘Prove it’.” 
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least 825 are invalid, leaving 
his petition with 4,695 signa- 
tures. 

-The board has scheduled 


By PHIL HILTS 


; The D.C. Board of Elections 
will hold hearings tomorrow to 
Sdecide whether to aliow the 


ag A EE re gr nr rn ee 


hp VE on me 


<o ee om 


james of Delegate candidates 
Ira Mosley and Robert King to 
appear on the March 23 bailot. 


The board yesterday accept- 
ed challenges to the nominat- 


a 
eT el SL 


and Mr. King, but rejected a 
challenge against the petition 
of the Rev. Douglas Moore. 


Democratic Central Co m- 
mittee workers spent some 
120 man-hours documenting 
the challenges to the petitions 
of Mr. King and Mr. Mosley, 
as their challenges: conclud- 
e That Mr. King’s petition 
has at least 1,794 invalid sig- 
natures because the petitions 
were not properly filled out; 
that at least five of Mr. King’s 
petitions sheets, with 20 signa- 
tures each, were written by 


the same person and had not | 
one valid signature; and an- 


other 29 pages, with 580 signa- 
tures, seemed to have been 
written by one or a few peo- 
ple. Jas 

e That of the 6,818 signa- 
‘tures filed by Mr. King, at 
least 2,424 are invalid, leaving 
his petition with 4,344 fewer 
_than the 5,000 required to 
place a candidate’s name 
on the ballot. 


e That Mr. Mosley’s peti- 
tion has at least 569 signatures 
of persons who are not regis- 

tered voters, and 256 signa- 
tures with other disqualifying 
characteristics. 


e That of the 5,521 signa- 
tures filed by Mr. Mosley, at 


ing petitions of Mr. Mosley - 


‘newspaper. 
‘ claimed that 21.6 per cent of a 


hearings on the challenges for 
5:30 a.m. and 1 p.m. tomor- 
row. The board must then de- 
cide, before next Fr iday, 
whether to strike Mr. Mosiey 
and Mr. King from the ballot. 


_ The board yesterday also 
ruled that a challenge to the 
petition of Mr. Moore was in- 
{sufficient. 

The challenge, filed by Cen- 
tral Committee Chairman 
‘Bruce Terris, was based on a 


“sampling of Moore’s petition 


‘sionatures by a Washington 
That sampling 


/416-signature sample were in- 
valid. 

If that ratio held for the rest 
‘of the 6,002 signatures filed by | 
‘Mr. Moore, he would have : 
jhad only 4,700 valid names, | 
'Mr. Terris argued. 

Mr. Terris sald that he filed 
the challenge in the form he 
did because he wanted to shift 
the responsibility for checking 
the validity of signatures to 
the board, rather than waiting 
for citizens to put in many 
hours to discover whether the 
‘candidate has enough valid 

signatures. ; 

When the board rejected 
Mr. Terris request it did not 
specify the defects in Mr. 
Moore’s petition, Norval Per- 
kins an election board official, 
said. 

But Mr. Perkins did not rule 


out the possibility that the 


election board itself would 
dertake to challenge the valid- | 
ity of Mr. Moore’s petition. 
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“Amtne OX Deniocratic Cen-| 
tral Committee submitted for-| 
mal challenges yesterday al-| 
leging that the nominating pe-| 
titions of independent D.C. 
- delegate cantldates Robert 
» King and Ira Mosley do not! 
conlain the required 5,009) 
Valid signatures. | 
The Democratic Central 
‘Committee also asked the! 
: board to review petitions filed 
_ by the Rev. Douglas ©. Moore, 
ciling a Washineton Post sam- 
; pling last week indicating that 
. Moore’s petitions were possi- 
bly deficient. 
The board rejected the com- 
mittee’s request concerning 
> Moore, but scheduled a hear- 
ing for Saturday morning to 
consider the *chaileneces to 
King’s and Mosley’s petitions. 
The Post’s survey, using 
tistical sampling techniques, 
indicated that King and Mos- 
ley probably did not have thei 
required number of authentic 
Signatures of registered vot- 
ers. 
'- Last night was the deadline 
for challenging petitions. es: 
“had no comment on the efforts 
fo disquaiify his neminating 
petitions. He said he is review- 


Sia 


Jing the situation with attor- 
Neys. 

Mosley said yesterday: “I 
welcome the opportunity to 
meet and refute the alleva- 
tions that have been mado: 
against me. I’m not too con- 


feerned about the eventual cis. , 
jposition of the charges.” He; 
‘said he wiil appeal to the: 
‘courts if the chailenge is sus-. 
‘tained. 
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Other candidates, including 
Statehood Party candidate Ju- 
lius Hobson and _ Socialist 
Workers nominee James EF. 
Harris, have criticized efforts 
to disqualify King, Mosley, 
and Moore. 

As part of his suit challeng- 
ing the constittitionality of es- 
tablishing a post for a dele- 
gate who couldn’t vote, Hob- 
son alleges that the signature 
requirement 15 discriminato- 
rily high 

King, Mosley, Moore, Hob- 
son, Harris, and Franklin E. 
Kameny have filed nominat- 
ing petitions to have their 
names placed on the March 23 
general election ballot along 
with the Rev. Walter E&. Faun- 
troy and John A. Nevius, win- 
ners of the Demecratic and 
Republican primaries, Tespec- 
tively. 

The challenge to King’s peti- 
tions alleges that 55 pctition 
pages, containing 1,794 names. | 
are invalid because they fail, 
to show either whose candi-; 
dacy the petition was for or| 
who the person circulating it! 
was.-I{ also charges that. 689: 
other signatures were forged. | 

If the challenge is sustained, | 
the number of valid signatures 
on Ising’s petitions would be 
reduced from 6,616 to 4,344. or 
656 less than the 5,000 re- 
‘ 

The challenge to Moslev’s 
petition alleges that about 775 
of the signattfres on it are not 


those of registered voters or 
are inauthentic, illegible, or 
otherwise defeelive. If the: 


. board agyees that all ‘of the) 


challenged signatures are in-! 
valid, Mosley’s total wouid be | 
reduced to about 4,800. 
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Vv. DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL ELECTION 
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The D.C. board of eleetions 
last night disqualified Ira {.. 
Mosley and Robert King as 


ieandidates in the March 23 


‘election for D.C. delegate 
to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In making its decision, the 
board upheld challenges filed 
against- King and Mosley 
charging that the nominating 
petitions of the two independ- 
ents did not contain the re- 
quired 5,000 signatures of 
registered voters. 

The board found that 1,805 
of King’s original signatures | 
were defective. During hear-| 
ings. on. Saturday, King, 
elected to withdraw an addi-| 
tional G60 signatures. This| 
left him with 4,275 signatures, 
725 short. | 
' On the Mosley petition, the 
iboard found that 578 of the 
jsignatures appearing on his 
‘original petition were invalid, 
including 52 forgeries. Of 
Mosiey’s 5,478 signatures, the 
board found 4,900 are valid. 

Six men are left in the 
campaign. They are the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, the Rev. Wal- 
ter KE. Fauntroy; Republican 
nominee John A. Nevius: Jul- 
ius Hobson, D.C. Statehood | 
Party candidate: James  E. 
Harris, Socialist Workers Par-: 
ty candidate, and two inde- 
pendents, the Rey. Douglas 
Moore and Dr. Franklin Kam- 
eny. 

As a result of the board’s} 
decision, Mostey’s and King’s! 
games will mot appear on the 
official D.C. delegate election 
vallot. Both said they would 
appeal the decisions to the. 
D.C. Court wf Appeals. ; 
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2D.C. Candidates 


On Feb. 24, four Washing- 
ton Post staff writers condtict- 
ed an inchependent check of! 
the Mosley and King peti-; 
tions, employing a method 
frequently used by Statisti-| 
cians. Their investigation 
Showed. the probability that 
‘both King and Mosley lacked. 
jthe required number of valid 
signatures, 

In ‘hearings Saturday, the 
board allowed King to with- 
draw 33 pages of his petition 
that were being challenged by 
D.C. attorney Richard J. Med- 
alie. Both sides stipulated that 
the pages were defective. 

Following the withdrawals, 
Medialie altered his challenge 
to focus on 92 petition pages 
filed by King that did not con- 
tain his name, address, and 
other information required by 
the board of elections. 


Action Contested 


King’s lawyers contested the 
action and said that the miss- 
ing information was not an at- 
tempt by King to fool voters 
iinto signing his petition. King 
‘testified that his campaign 
lworkers distributed his bro- 
chures to people who signed 
the petition. 

The challenge against Mos- 
ley, also heard Saturday an¢ 
‘continued yesterday, was filec 
iby Anne Strout and Jean Just 
| who said that Mosley’s petition 
eoniaiied the signatures of at 
least 569 unregistered voters. 
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Election Unit Bars 


The board’s official count of 
the signatures on Mosley’s pe- 


tition was 5,478, Mosley, how- 


ever, said he turned in 2,400 
additional signatures that 
board members say they never 
received, ; 
Mosley’s challengers last 
inight presented a handwriting 
expert who testified that at 
least 52 signatures on the Mos. 
ley petition were forged. 
The presiding board mem- 
bers, Dr. Robert Martin and 


Charles V. Fisher, ruled that 
505 of Mosley’s signatures are 
not those of registered voters. 
“On this basis alone,” the 
board said, “we rule that the 
candidate does not have 
enough signatures to qualify 
him as a candidate.” 


92 Pages in Error 


The board’s decision to dis- 
qualify King was based on his 
failure to include required in- 
formation on 92 of his 256 
petition pages. The board 
Said the mistake “is not mere- 
ly a formal error, but one 
which affects the integrity of 
the nominating process,” 

“If the electoral process is 
to have credibility and is to 
serve the public faithfully,” 
the board said in a final state- 
ment, “there must be a clear 
and unmistakable  relation- 
Ship between the electorate 
and those who seek their sup- 
port. . 

“The board of elections is 
not in business to keep any- 
one off the election ballot,” 


‘Said Martin, “but in anything 


as serious as this election, the 
board must adhere to the 
Jaw.” , 
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The Democratic and Repub-: 


Yican nominees for D.C. dete 
‘gate yesterday offered con-! 
itYasts jn their views of the ad- 
minisivation of Mayor Walter 
IE. Washingfou and what the 


: On the reciproeal income. 


4 


delevate’s. teationshi stg 0 it 


should be. if AY t 
The Rey. Walter . oat 
troy, the Democratic candi- 


-date, appeared eee la 
‘the mayor’s proposed recipro- 
cal incuire tax on suburban- 
‘ites who work in the city, said 


ithe cily administration hed: 
‘not done én: ugh to dramatize’: 


conditions at Junior Village 
rand indicated there will, be 
‘times a Ben he will differ 4 ith 


thea matorjs- prdposed- lévisla- 


: iv 
ition? fi fi Ph ie ‘Guie d 


| On thése issues! pe epublican , 
iJohn Nevius generally sup. 
‘ported the mavor. The two ap: 
‘peared on WALAL-TV's “News. 


watch.” 


fax proposal, designed to raise 
851.6 million, Fauntroy said he 
would be “foreed” to werk for 
tie he elected, burt he would 
have a better chance selling 
Congress an a higher federal 
contribulion to the city. 

A federal payment for mula 
would set the Payment the 
‘federal soverament makes ta 
the city, partly in tieu of prop 
erty taxes, at a percentage of 
What the city itself can raise 
in taxes. 


Nevius, on the other haad, 
said he was “considerably 
more optimistic,” on approval 
of the reciprocal income tax 
than he was on the much 
smaller “com: nuter Takvan Dios 
posal two years ago, which was 
quickly killed in Congress. 

On Junior Villaze, Nevius 
said, “I would be the first to. 
defend the city government,” 
Particularly in its efforts to 
cut the insiitution’s popula- 
tion 


% 
) 


* 


i Washington Post 
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But Fauntroy, referring to 
The Washington Post series on 
the institution for homeiess 
children, said, “If T have any 
.crilicism, it's that we have to 
await exposes before we get 
uptight about these things.” 
On another issue, the atti- 
tude of the city government 
toward Anacestia, beth ean- 
didates said they agree Ana- 
costia has been shortchanced 
on city services, Fauntray also 
voiced support for a court cuit 
filed last week charging the 
eity with 4 Ing Anacostia. 
; Nevius said Jater the CMY 
had- -been 1 making “a real ef 
‘fort” to redress Anacostia 
igrievances and said he would 
have to “study the progress 
‘to dale” before passing Judg.- 
‘ment on the suit, 
On relations with the city 
‘administration, > Nevius pledaer i 
ilo “sive as much Support as | 
can” to the city’s recislative 
proposals, and snid that if he 
discovered conditions such as 
those at Junior Village, his ap- 
proach would be to “quieth 
contact the city government 
hefore ever going to the de. 
vice of hearings.” 
' Fauntroy said “there may 
/Well be times that I feel the: 
‘package ofiered by the city is 
not adequate and TY will not 
Support some items offered.” 
, But, he said, it is important 
that the mayor and the dele- 
sate work together on Capitol 
PLT 

The two candidates, and an 
unknown number of independ- 
ents, will stand for election 
Alarch 23 
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Prospecuee- D. deles: ate 
candidate Julius Jiobson yes- 
terday repeated his promise to 
try {o shoot any policeman 

who seeks to enter the Hobson 


jhome under the no-knock 
‘previsions of une dD. Beno ne 
act. De, / SP ee 


tes 


They act Shive: Versee eciee 
iday. One provision authorized 
;issuance of a search warrant 
‘alicwing policemen to cnter 
‘Without announcing  them- 
‘selves when they can show 
‘that such an 


fion ef evidence or danger to 
thermselves. Under certain ¢ir- 
-cumstances, not involving a 
search, police can enter with- 
out obtaining a warrant. 
Hobson, who ee {o file 
as an independent candidate, 
“was flanked by the Rev. Joe L. 
Gipson and  lieginald T. 


announcement | 
would result in the destruc: 


Washington Post 


o 2/4/71 


‘Booker at a press conference 
lat the Department of Heelth, 
“Edueation and Welfare De- 
| pariment’s cafet erin: . 
“If anyone breaks down my 
‘door, I will meet him in it 
iwi! th. whatever I got.” includ- 
ing a “shotgun,” Hobson said. 
| Departiaent workers ees: 
iuved to cat while Hobson jay 
‘yasted the “no-knock aie i- 
sion end another portion of 
‘the bill that will have 16-to-18- 
year-olds accused of serious 
crimes tried as adults. : 
Weds a Northeast commu- 
nity leader, said passage oi 
the Ee act meant there “is 
no way for any political ana 
‘lyst to say we haven't taker 
steps toward Zascism.’ 
' Rooker, a leader in entifree 
iwav and other Jocal groups 
isaid, “The response to the 
').C. crime bill should be gun 
' fire." 
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Washington Post Staff Writer 
‘ 
hood Parity candidate for D.C. 
i delegate to the House, said 
‘vesterday that the he thought 
ithe reciprocal incame tax on 
suburbanites working in the 
; District should have been in 
‘effect lonZ ago. 
| He said the District could 
support Golf ff it Sd contro! 
.of ‘ils own revenue and re- 
“sources, which would include 
Stopping persons from earning 
‘wages here ang then rynning 
to V fhe Nee bs -with the 
Haves y i 
| Hobsén— sd hae although 
iMayor Walter E. Grsiiactan 
{hed propesed the reciprocal 
jtax levy at the time he aired 
budget requests last month, he 
‘did not think the mavor, who 
LS controlled by the White 
pOuUsE had the “clout” to get 
Ee But if the District had 
statehood, its people would 

|get it, Hobson added. 

{| Hobson appeared with an- 
other D.C. delegate candidate, 


‘James FE. a of the Social-. 


list Workers Party, on WMAL- 
ATV's PNewswaten program 
| yesterday. 


Jwius Hobson, the State- 


| Harris said he was not cam- 
| paigning against the other 
. ‘candidates for the delegate p 0- 
sition but against “the system” 
jin {he District. The city necds 
ja movement Ck people who 
imust organize on their own 
land take Seateel of their own 
llives, he a dded. 
.| Harris said that only a mas- 
isive. number of people can 
‘| bring about change, which is 
“why, he said, that his cam- 
paign takes in the antiwar 
‘imovement, the black libera- 
;tion moven nent and the wom- 
-len’s liberation movement. 
-| Hobson said some citizens 
-'are concerned because the Re- 
-|publican candidate, John A. 
7\Nevius, is white in a city pre- 
--' dominantly black. 
4 “There is no reason Nevius 
sishouldn’t be elected if he has 
Hla beiter program,’ Hobson 


said, adding that he thought: 


-'Nevius’ record on the City 
: Council was as good as that of 
the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, 


black Democratic candidate 


, {for the district post. 


Post 
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By Datict PR. Boldt showever, did not mention. 
Washington Post Staff Writer iFauntroy by name. 
Julius Hobson, Statehood on Apparently atiuding to 
Party chifsidate GosGsb. dele- ‘Fauntroy’s identification with 
vate, tofd “about 500 supporter pee ewe er xlartin 


al a campaign kickoff pet 
last night that he would ruh 
an “issue” campaign against 
‘the “emotionalism” of those 
as in the shadow of 
LD ee ) 

a atheving in 
ae Te Sonesta at Thornas 
Circle NW was, in terms of 
numbers, one of the largest 
political events of the dele- 
gate campaiza. Hobson drew 
a strong response when 


Mes ead ypanf’ } pe 
Siu fead 


criticized the Democratic 
Party’s. nominec, the Rey. 
Walter IE. Fauntroy. Hobson, 


he: 
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llobson said, 
as) tra-, 
who claim’ 


WENN Shee Ne. 
“We are more in (I<in 
dition than people 
to be his disciples.” 
Fauntroy has told audiences’ 
that he was the Washinzton 
lobbyist.for Dr. King’s South- 
ern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference. 
, Coretta” “Seott King “and! 
other SCLC Icaders have cam. | 
paigned for Fauntroy. 
Fauntroy, Republican John’ 
A. Nevius, Hobson, and several 
‘independent candidates will be 
on the AMlarch 23 ballot-in the 
1).C. delegate veneral clection. 
“A chorus from the ‘Man of 
Ina Nancheas and@a tear ast 
going to deal” with District ot 
Columbia nemeses like NReps. 
Joel T. Broyhill (R-Va.). and 
John Dowdy (D-Tex.), Hobson 
said. (Fauntroy has sung “The 
‘Impossible Dream” from “Man 
of La Mancha” to many audi- 
-eneces in the past, though it 
has not been part of his cam- 


| 
) 
i 


. paign presentation, in the del- 


PORE Bi oMs s  beten ti wey S 


egate race.) 

Hobson said that he would 
talk about racial discrimina- 
tion in the federait govern- ; 
ment, about diserimination} 
against women, about housing.: 


and “about this perfect city 
government.” 
“I have never’ seen the’ 


Washington Post 
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blame for anything laid at the 
Oh of the mayor (\Vv alter E 
Washins ston)” Hobson sal hid 
i; “and be has been around long 
‘enouch to have done some- 
thing for this city.” 
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By ALEX BILANOW 

Candidates for the D.C. 
delegate seat, meeting last 
night at the Congress Heights 


Elementary School in Anacos- ; 
tia, reminded some 200 resi-: 


dents present that they are 


living in ‘‘a forgotten part of . 


the city,”’ “a colony like Afri- 
ca’ and a “shafted land.” 


The seven candidates pres- - 


ent, plus a woman, Mrs, Ella 

Mae Gothard-Ransom, who 

declared herself a write-in 

- candidate for the March 23 

- election, cajoled the audience 

_ to “unite” and work to im- 
prove things. 


Their speeches: went on for’, 


more than an hour until, dur- 
ing the question and answer 
_ period, the audience rebelled. 


‘Don’t stand up there and 
accuse us of sitting on our ap- 
_ athy!”’ shouted Mrs. Juanita 
Johnson, of 3210 12th-st° se. 
“We are not apathetic and we 
are hot indifferent. We are 
_ now 70 per cent black, but it is 
a fact that some of the hard- 
est working people in this 
city live right here!” 


“You are asking us to unite 
‘and work together,” another 
woman asked, “yet why 
haven’t you been able to get 
together behind one black 
candidate?” Seven of the 
_ candidates are black. 


One man complained about 
poor police protection in Ana- 
costia. 


' - “One of the reasons you 
- don’t have police is because 
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they’re all out tracking us 
down,” replied independent 
candidate Franklin E. Ka- 
meny, a self-avowed homosex- 
ual. He asserted the ‘‘police 
waste time bothering the per- 
sonal lives of people’? and 
den’t do their job of protecting 
people in Anacostia and elses 
where. 


Julius Hobson, former 
school board member, prom- 
ised he would be a “fighter” 
fer the people if elected. “I'll 
be the same kind of a con- 
gressman as I am in the 
Streets,’ he said. He drew 
loud cheers when he referred 
to Rep. Joe T. Broyhill, R-Va., 
as “that idiot from Virginia.” 


The Rev. Walter Fauntroy, 
Democrat, urged everyone to 
get behind efforts to obtain 
housing and _ redevelopment 
funds thru housing legislation 
recently approved by Con- 
gress. He said that 900 acres 
at Bolling Field should be 
opened for housing develop- 
ment under the program. 


James E. Harris, candidate 
for the Socialist Workers Par- 
ty, said that the ‘$125 million 
spent daily in the Vietnam 
war should be used instead to 
help out Anacostia.” He 
pointed out that he had visited 
Cuba last year. “Everyone 
there carries a gun,” he said. 
“They use it for protection.” 


John Nevius, Republican, 
said that ‘‘Anacostia has been 
cheated by the District gov- 
ernment for a long time’ and 
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promised to ‘‘work his har- 
dest’? to improve schools and 
public services there. ++ Sis 

Ira Mosely, teacher at Ham- 
ilton Junior High School and 
an independent, made a 
strong plea for racial toler- 
ance as opposed to “using 
guns’’ as advocated by some 
black militants. “We’ve had a 


black man who could win: 


more with one prayer than all 
the others could with guns,” 
he said, a reference to the late 
Dr. .Martin Luther King. 


“Let me remind you that 
Jesus was a white man,’? he 
added. ioe 


“Can you prove it?” askéd a. 


voice in the audience. 


The Rev. Douglas Moore, of | 


the Black United Front, urged 
rent controls for the city. 
“Without rent controls, you 
will continue to be raped end 
robbed by the landlords,’’ he 
said. He said he opposed gun 
controls because ‘‘when you 
take away a black man’s gun, 
you take away his manhood.” 
He also said all D.C. polices 


men should be required to live 


in the city. 


Mrs. Gothard-Ransom, a re- 
tired Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare em- 
ploye, explained she was run- 
ning to “bring the woman’s 
point of view’’: to the election. 
She said she hadn’t had 
enough 
5,000 signatures required for 


eligibility as an independent: 


candidate. 
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Challenges 


~J 


By David R. Boldt 
and Donald E. Graham 
Washington Post Staff Writers | 

The D.C. Democratic Cen-! 
tral Committee said yesterday | 
that it will challenge the| 
nominating petitions filed by} 
two independent D.C. delegate | 
candidates. | 

A spokesman for the coin- 
mittee said that a half dozen 


’ 
} 


volunteers would begin to as-! 
isemble information on Mon-| 
day for challenges to the pe 
tions filed by Robert King and 
Ira Mosley. 


In addition, central ecom- 
mittee chairman Bruce J. Ter-| 
ris released the text of a let- 
ter sent to the board of aaa 
tions yesterday urging that 
the board act on its own to} 


disqualify candidates should! 
their petitions be invalid. 

An article in yesterday’s 
editions of The Washington! 
Post said that statistical sam- 
pling and inspection of the 
petitions filed by King, an 
Upper Cardozo community 
leader, and Mosley, a school 
teacher, indicated that they 
probably didn’t contain the 
required 5,000 valid signatures | 
of registered voters. 
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2 Delegate Petition 


The board of elections mict 
last night, in part to consider 
information about the peti- 
tions in The Post article. Dr.| 
Robert E. Martin, a member, | 
said after the meeting that 
the board had decided that 
“we've got to finish looking 
and decide whether the 
board has a responsibility to 
make judgments on the valid- 
ity of the petitions.” 

The board of elections, was! 
understood {o have begun a| 
thorough review of the signa- 
tures filed by King and Mos- 
Iev as well as those of four 
other independent candidates 
—Statehood Pariy candidate 
Julius Hobson, Socialist Work- 
ers candidate James E. Har- 
ris, Mattachine Society leader 

Dr. Franklin E, Kameny, and 


the Black United Front lead- 
er, the Rey. Douglas E. Moore. 
Independenis who qualify 
will be on the general elec- 
tion ballot with the winners 
of the January Democratic and 
Republican primaries, the 
Rey. Walter E. Fauntroy and 
John A. Nevius, respectively. 
A team of reporters from 
The Washington Post con- 
tinued its investigation of the 
petitions yesterday with an 
extensive check of the pett- 
tions filed by Moore. Samples 
taken Monday indicated that 
Hobson, Harris, and Nameny 
had filed more than the 5,000 
signatures required. 


Va) 
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Planned — 


Yesterday’s sample, taken 
at random from Moore’s peti- 
tions, confirmed the finding 
of a day earlier, based on a 
smaller sample, that the num- 
ber of valid signatures on his- 
petition is close to 5,000. 

Of 416 signatures checked, 
'90, or 21.6 per cent, were not 
listed on the D.C. voter rolls 
las of last Jan. 6. 


| If that percentage held for 
‘all of the 6,002 signatures sub- 
| 

|mitted, Moore’s total number 
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of valid signatures would be 
around 4,700. 


However, statistical experts 
saidt’ hat the range of errori 


on the sample was wide} 
enough to allow a real possi, 
pility that Moore’s total of! 
valid signatures exceeded| 
5,000. The 6,002 figure was ob-! 
tained by a count by the sur- 
vey team. 

The Post survey checked| 
only whether the persons) 
listed were on the voter rolls.| 
—jIt did not take into account! 
instances of illegibility or at-' 
tempt to determine whether 
the signatures were authentic 
Neither did the figures reflect} 
a 2 per cent increase in voter: 
registration since Jan. 6. 

In any event, the ratio of| 
unregistered voters on Moore’s! 
petitions appeared to be sub-! 
Stantially lower than in the 
cases of all of the other can-; 
didates except Harris. Moore: 
said he had gotten a high per-' 
centage of registered voters: 
by having his petition gath-: 
erers stationed at polling 
places at the Jan. 12 primaries, 
to get signatures from voters| 
as they left. 


} 

Anne Strout, who will head! 
the Democratic Central Com-' 
mitiee’s team of petition in- 


SS Se See 


ispectors, said yesterday her} 


j 6s 


present plan” is not to un-| 
dertake a challenge of Moore’s} 
petitions because it would in-| 


volve mere man hours than 
She felt would be available. 

It would require an individ- 
ual check of more than 4,000 
of Moore’s signatures, she 
said, adding that the main 
reason for her effort isn’t to 
eliminate candidates, but to 
get the board to take a more 
active role in policing the 
petitions. 

The central committee had| 
previously declared that it! 

ee” 

would inspect the petitions to 
see if there were grounds for} 
a challenge. Terris said in hisi 
letter that The Post’s article! 
had raised a “substantial ques- 
ition” about the validity of 
| King’s and Mosley’s petitions. 


2 Say Post Trying 
To Pick Candidates 


Julius Hobson and the Rev. 
‘Douglas E. Moore last night 
isaid The Washington Post is 
‘trying to select the candidates 
‘the residents of Washington 
can vote for in the D.C. deie- 
gate election March 23. 


| “The Post didn’t raise a 
challenge in the school board 
election, or in the primary,” 
Said Moore, who appeared with 
| Hobson and other candidates 
vat a forum at St. Matthews 
j Church, 222 M St., NW. “But 
|as soon as the independents 


filed, they decided to chal- 
lenge.” 

Hobson said that a chal- 
lenge of this sort should come 
from an individual, not from 


a newspaper. “The Post is 
selecting the candidates,” he 
Said, xi 


) 


y) 


‘state, empowered ia elect its | 


rand jevyfts ¢ o em taxes. Se Pt 


for low incom: 


Stafenboti- Paftye eAndictnté 
Julius Hobson called a press 
conference yesterday to say, 
among other things, that the 
press was ignoring his princi- 
pal issue—siateheod. 

Hie said th: at enly One radio: 


URW INS 


Station, WWHC, had ¢iven any: 


‘serious treacrient to the pro-| 


.posal that fhe Distriet of Col- | 
umbia, exc ept for a small fed. 
‘eral enclave, be made the 5ist 


own chief executive and legis- 
‘lature, adrrinisier its own! 
couzts, estabti sh its own law 


2 ¢ = “4 
In’ othe? Ovens: Felhtéd to; 


‘the delegate race yesterday, 


the Dernocratie icminee , the] 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, "told! 
a group cf senior citizens all 
the Garficld Terrace apart- 
ments that if elected he would’ 
introduce a bill to give them) 
higher social security benefits: 
lower bus farcs anda national 
group health insursnee pian 
financed by the federal gov-, 
ornirnent. 
Republic an Pea ee John AL 
Nevius issued & position paper 
‘on home owner ship to once 
“acute” shortage cf housing 
J>.C. residents, 
Hobson esserted that state-. 
a0o0d was ihe “only sclid issue” » 
brought inte the campaign.| 
adding that what he eailed thei 
attempt by other candidates to} 
pre-empel if proved his asser-' 


dine what he called, the 
te 
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tion. He said that one of the, 
speakers at Fauntrey's fund-! 
raising party Inst Tuesday said: 
iire city should have “full rep- ; 
resentotion of state status.” 
Simpler Course 
Fauntroy has said he favors | 
vaining home rule through 
legislation giving the city a| 
fiscally autonomous elected. 
government and 2a constitu. 
tional amendment Ae: the | 
city voting senators and repre. | 
sentatives, | 
Hobson savs statehood | 
would be simpicr tuo achieve 


-because it requires ¢nly a ma-. 


jority vote of both heuses of 
Congress; while a constilu-! 
{ional amendment requires a 


two-thirds majcrity in. Con- 
‘gress and ratification by the 
‘states, 


Hobson also covered a wide 
range of other subjects and 
personalities, including Faun- 
troy who, he said, was ‘“run- 
ning in the shadow of two; 
dead. men—Martin Luther |; 
King and Jesus,” and Nevius, | 
whom he dismissed as a| 
“meaningless Nepublican.” | 

He also criticized the Coun- | 
cil of Churches of Greater | 
Washington for what he said] 
was an endorsement of Faun- | 
troy. A spokesman for the 


material had been sent out in 
error with- a Council of 
Churches return address by a 
part-time ernoployvee and that 


the council hadn't endorsed : 
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\for lower bus fares for elderly 
;citizens during peak traffic 
ons and he ee a Na- 
tional health-care pregram for 
;senior citizens. 

' The program would take the 
form of a government-sup- 
ported group insurance that 
would be made evailable to 
elderly citizens who do not 
quality for other types of med- 
ical care. 

Flusive Tones 

“Yor many of the residents 
of the District ef Colurabia 
the decent home is still as far 
feom their grasp es it was be- 
fore the 1933 Housing . Act,” 
Nevius said in his statement. 

To remedy the housing shor- 
tage, Nevius suggesied a wider 
use of Section 235 of tie Hous- 
ing Act which encourares the 
renovation and use of c: xisting 
housing. 

In a two-part plan, he pro- 
poses the establishment of an 
escrow, account of $1,000 “to 
assure- the financietiy  de- 
pressed home owner’s ability 
to meet reasonably fors#eable 
repaly expenses,” 

‘he second part proposes 
that each dwelling unit “be 


' covered by a one-year jpuild- 
lier’s warranty insured by the 
council said that, pro-Fauntroy /: 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Department.” 
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CANDIDATE PROFILE 
reaches an 


Harris P 


movements outside the politi- 
cal structure. 

There is an element of irony 
in the fact that he is using 


James E. Harris is the anti- 
candidate in the race for D.C. 
| | nonvoting delegate to Con- 


| gress, 


| 


-headquarters on 


He refuses to play the game 
of politics, American-style. 


ON ee 


One of a series on candidates 
for District of Columbia delegate 
to Congress. 


The normal campaign tactics 
designed to play up a candi- 
date’s personality, image and 
charisma have no place in his 
quiet and self-effacing cam- 
paign. 

His name isn’t emblazoned 
on the door of his campaign 
the fourth 
floor of a building on Dupont 
Circle — the door is blank. He 
doesn’t promise any political 
bonanzas that only he can de- 
liver. In fact, he often neglects 
to mention his name ‘while 
campaigning. 

Harris, 26, is the candidate 
of the Socialist Workers party, 
a left-wing splinter group that 
describes itself as ‘“Trotsky- 
ist.”” He doesn’t expect to be 
elected, but there is nonethe- 
less a reason behind his bid 
for office. 

A political race, for all its 
absurdities, can provide a 


sounding board for ideas. And 
Harris wants to put across the 
idea tipat people in Washington 
must band together in social 


normal political channels to 
tout his notion that politics as 
usual is irrelevant. But he 
looks at the race as an oppor- 
tunity well taken rather than a 


| personal hypocrisy that should 
_ be avoided. 


“] just don’t matter much as 
far as the campaign goes,” he 
Says. “It’s the ideas and the 


movements incorporating 


ward by 


these ideas that we want to 
spread.” 

The movements Herre has 
in mind are those in favor of a 
quick end to the war in Viet- 
nam, women’s liberation and 
the freeing of black people 
from white oppression, 

Harris, who is black and un- 
married, says these move: 
ments should be pushed for- 
“any. means neces: 
Sary,’’ including violence when 
peaceful means fail. This dog- 
matism has gained him the 
position of being the farthest 
to the left of any of the candi- 
dates in Tuesday’s election. 


He is disappointed that the 
other leftists in the race — 
independents Julius Hobson, 


Frank Kameény and the Rev. 
Douglas Moore — have in- 
dulged in what he considers to 
be the politics of individual- 
ism . This is lamentabie be- 
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“py Ger beh MAb | tes ~ Nevius responded: “I sympa- 
3y Josesyn J HAAS WAAT ey es i ly 
By Bu en thize with the difficulty the 


aero Ppress has ina campaign where | 
Sonne he evins, epublica 1.5. candidates dont say any- 


‘ote in favor of South Carolina | 
retaining control over the) 
‘District of Columbia in the: 


Washington Post Staff Writer 


candidate for D.C. detegate eninee rieamineriie form of Rep. John L. Me-! 

id yesterday ¢hat 1 | beh ai ' Millan.” | 
said yesterday that the cam- es : oe Re cl ate, 
paign “looks Jike a lullaby to} ” Heo said Fauntroy “has! - \teanwhile, Fauntroy partic. | 
put voters to sleep.” j practically become invisible ~~! inated in a real lullaby, sing! 


3 jjusing himself among the,ing along with sleeny youncs:! 
With that, Nevius told re-: Siren fis any ing pag a th sleepy youn 
Erbe Ue field OL candidates, COn-; iers at the Shijoh Baptist: 
porters that he would spare| sen ct ie ‘ ae - Pitege EC MI DMG 
tent in the illusion that he has! Chureh Nursery, touring class 
ae Fe US < =! Chureh Nursery, touring class-! 
themathe “bdfedGi/l of read-l.) ihe voters in his hip! ¢Bkee ; 
. ys ee foc tee +s. 1p rooms, pinching cheeks and, 
ing a saiement he had AN “|packet. ” | Wee lie eadet eer nninien ae 
eae e Cae “| Of Julius Wobson, the D.C Bee the Ma = te A 
bate with the Dernocratic can-:., ee ae i: Party. ey | Pee oa Hee ae Site ett VRE 
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(i. Suuf.|sevlus said, “For the firstivour name, litte boy,” Faun-| 
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trdx_) i /Es Hoes / jtime in memory, (Hobson) is|troy said to one child who | 
a tes ej ‘boring people by his temper- lclimb ed out of his chair to! 
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ee reece np a a Tor Fauntroy, saving that of Puzzled child looked at Faun. 
cble ere sone | the 18 Democratic senators itroy, then at the car, and fi- 
on 2 te iat an ae a land congressmen named in | cae scurried hack to his seat. 
Fis eae SG | printed invitations did not auntroy ended his tour by 
a press conference of yours show up. reading to reporters a four- 
Fauntrey added that he had; 


age statement on his propos- 
appeared with Nevius at! One who did attend was/D75% =" 


: . -ials to improve. the city’s day- 

“many forums” and had House Speaker Carl Albert: ae - he Keone 
i(D-Okla.), described by Hohson! ET AL iA ar ats a ey 
agreed to appear ut a televised: 47 *"4 ; which was more federal 
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re D.C. Delegate 
Race Nearing 
Final Stages 


By Robert F. Levey 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Rev. Walter E. 
Fauntroy opéned the last 
full week of the D.C. dele- 
gate campaign yesterday 
with stinging rebukes of his 
Republican opponent and 
i President Nixon. 

Fauntroy, the winner of the 
Democratic primary, said 
“Tricky Dick Nixon” had 
“promised .to bring us to- 
gether but didn’t.” He added 
that he had “nothing against 
Jack Nevius (his Republicart 
opponent) except that he’s in 
a party with people like (Sen.) 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) and 
Tricky Dick.” 

Meanwhile, Julius W. Hob- 
son, D.C. Statehood Party can- 
didate, again claimed yester- 
day that the delegate’s job he 
is seeking is less important 
than statehood for the city. 
And Nevius, in an “action 
paper” released yesterday, 
pledged to work for an area- 
wide solution to problems of 
pollution and waste disposal. 


Vr. Do's the Man’ 


| 
| 


\ evulus 


Fatintroy’s remarks about 

Nevius and Nixon came at a 
rally sponsored by the A. 
Philip Randolph Institute and 
organized by the Greater 
i Washington Central Labor 
Council. Both bodies  an- 
nounced their support of 
iFauntroy a month ago, al- 
though both had supported Jo- 
iseph P. Yeldell in the January 
|; Democratie primary: 
“IT know you haven’t been 
| with me all along,” Fauntroy 
‘told the audience of about 75, 
'which was largely black and 
largely union rank and file. 
“But I’m counting on the labor 
movement now to carry us 
over.” 

“Vou know, (the election) is 
not over. We have some opposi- 
tion. You as no other group can 
spread the word to help us.” 
Fauntroy said. 

Nhe, “Sew puny. Aateaiebhohsqey 
Fauntroy said, in an allusion 
to the President. Pointing to 
himself, he declared: ‘Mr. Do’s 
the man.” 

Fauntroy’s: appearance be- 
fore the labor audience yester- 
day was his first since the pri- 
mary, according to his aides. 
‘There are 100,000 members of 
the AFL-CIO living in Wash- 
lington, and several individual 
|}unions have provided staff for 
ithe Fauntroy campaign. 

Several of the city’s top 
Jabor leaders promised further 
aid yesterday, and touted 
Fauntroy’s integrity and ap- 
peal. 
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‘For Black Power’ 

“He is the only candidate 
i/who can keep us from becom- 
jing a decaying urban cancer in 
hee center of affluent sub- 
urbs,” said J. C. Turner, Faun- 
ltr oy’s former colleague on the 
City Councii and now presi- 
dent of the Labor Council. 

“Walter Fauntroy is for 
black power in the true 
sense,” declared William Pol- 
lard, civil rights chief of the 
ARU-GIO, “Li black —power 
means black noise, we need to 
'destroy it. If black power 
imeans getting out the vote, we 
‘need all we can get.” 
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FE auntroy Man to 


By David R. Boldt 
Washington Post Staff writer Nevius standing beside him. 
The candidate was re- Shoppers and shopkeepers 
laxed, the crowd ebullient.; poured out to watch him 
Being a minister, he told’ give a television interview 
nr ah aria ae ok bat: 
son’s ‘Rev. Leroy’—the min-, Shaw neighborhood. Crowds 
ister of the Church of | at most of his campaign ap- 
What’s-Happening-Now.” | pearances like the one at 
The laughter in the Dearly the Anacostia fund-raiser 


room of the Anacostia high- 
; : nee 
tise apartment house was | have looked for any chance 


immediate and loud—maybe —by laughing clapping 
a little more than the line cheering—to tell him that 
Was worth—and was mixed they are with him. 

in with applause. As Sammy Fauntroy faces at least a 
Davis Jr. once explained, half-dozen opponents on the 
“When things are S0ing general election ballot how- 
right, you can get laughs yer and some are present- 
with ‘hello,’ ” ing a kind of challenge that 


For the Rev. Walter E.. is different and by some 
Fauntroy, the Democratic measures, tougher, than 


candidate for D.C. Delegate, those Fauntroy faced in the 
__ things seemed to be going primary. 
very well indeed—with the 


neat 


“March 23 election only two 

weeks away—although his 
several Opponents have 
launched more direct at- 
tacks on his Points of 
Strength than he faced in 
the primary campaign, 

He was a surprisingly con- 
vincing winner of the Demo- 
cratic primary in a city 
where six of every seven 
yoters are Democrats. And 
as the campaign for the gen- 
eral election moves into its 
final weeks the most easily 
observable trend is that 
Fauntroy’s Personal magnet. 
ism on the Stump has taken 
a quantum jump. 

High school students 
crowded up onto the stage 
at a candidates’ forum to 
talk with him and shake his 
hand almost ignoring the 
Republican candidate John 
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Nevius, the Republican, — 


has expropriated Fauntroy’s 
own primary theme that ‘he 
understood the “arithmetic 
of power politics” in Con- 
gress. Nevius says that his 
“arithmetic” shows that he 
and not Fauntroy , can best 
influence the small band of 
Republicans who apparently 
hold the balance of power 
on the House District Com- 
mittee. 


Among the independent 
candidates, Statehood Party 
representative Julius Hob- 
son has already undertaken 
a thoroughgoing assault on 
Fauntroy’s claimed positions 
of leadership in assorted 


- civil rights marches, a Safe 


issue for Fauntroy in the 
primary. aay: 


! 


» name 


Sy Ak 


The | Rev. Douglas E. 
Moore, leader of the 
D.c. Black United Front, 
running as a “black nation- 
alist” candidate, is trying an 
appeal that no black candi- 
date tested in the primaries. 

It would appear from 
Fauntroy’s speeches and the 
private comments of his 
packers that he feels he has 
little to fear from these new 
challenges—nothins at all to 
fear, in fact, except the dan- 
ger of apathy and overcon- 
fidence. 

He has, for example, ap- 
parently seen his position as 
sufficiently secure to allow 


him to ignore Hobson’s at- | 


tacks. 

Hobson has cited newspa- 
per and magazine accounts 
of the 1963 March on Wash- 
ington and other civil rights 
protests with which Faun- 
troy has identified himself. 
Hobson says the articles 
Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and 
civil rights leaders other 
than Fauntroy as taking the 
principal roles. 

“rp T told you I’d been to 
the moon,” Hobson has said 
to reporters, “you should de- 
mand to see my space ship.” 
He urged reporters to eall 
Fauntroy to account. 
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Fauntroy hasn't com- 
mented. Said an aide: “Well 
Jet the voters decide if his 
record has been puffed up.” 

To be sure, Hobson and 
the other candidates in the 
race, are running on wider 


| platforms, ones designed to 


simply blast away at Faun- 
troy. 
51st State 

Hobson, for example, por- 
trays his campaign as a vehi- 
cle for popularizing the idea 
of making Washington the © 
5ist state. And, win or lose, 
he figures he’ll get the 7,500 
votes required to record his 
“Statehood Party” as a 
major party under D.C. elec- 
tion law, entitled to hold its 
own primary in future elec- 
tions. 

A glossy paper campaign 
brochure outlines Hobson’s 
own record. He led efforts, 
it says, that resulted in the 
hiring of the first black bus 
drivers here, the first black 
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sales clerk with Hahn shoe 
stores, the first black cash- 
ier with Drug Fair, and oth- 
ers. His efforts, it goes on, 
desegregated D.C. hospitals 
and reduced racial discrimi- 
nation in local public and 
private schools. He has also 
opposed the Vietnam War, 
freeways and bus fare hikes. 

All of the candidates are 

Nevius, in addition to his 


claim that he can do more 


for Washington, presents a 
subtly understated chal- 


“ 


Publicize Causes ; 
At least two candidates 
see the campaign aS a 
chance to publicize a cause. 
“Our idea of winning isn’t 
the same as the other candi- 
dates’ ideas of winning,” 
says Ove Aspom, campaign 
manager for Socialist Work- 
ers’ candidate James E. Har- 


lenge to black voters to re- | 


ject the raeism of white so- 
ciety by refusing to reject 
him simply because he is 


white. 


Moore, on the other hand, | 


urges voters to keep very 
much in mind what color 
their skins are. He pro- 
claims himself the 
“black nationalist” running 
against a field of “liberal, 
Republican and Marxist in- 
tegrationists.” 

Moore, who happily con- 
ecedes he has received “only 
one campaign contribution 
and I’ve already spent it.” 
thinks he can collect in the 
for home rule for the city, 
for a fattened federal pay- 
ment, for increased benefits 
for the elderly and the 
young, reform of the wel- 
fare system, better law en- 
forecement and improved 
schools. 
form of votes the credits he 
‘believes that he and the 
Black United Front have 
earned from _ inner-city 
black residents by opposing 
bus fare increases, the can- 
cellation of black  busi- 
nesses’ credit card privi- 
leges, and the alleged snub- 
bing of black charities by 
the United Givers Fund, 


_among other causes. 


ris. 


Harris, he says, isa 


“movement candidate,” and 
‘he will use the campaign as 
a platform to demand U.S. 


lone | 


withdrawal from Vietnam, 
advocate “black control of 
black communities,” publi- 
cize “women’s liberation,” 
and press for economic 
changes such as a guaran- 
teed annual wage, a shorter 
work week, controlled 
prices, and a 100 per cent in- 
come tax on incomes over 
$25,000. 

Dr. Franklin E. Kameny 
emphasized in his announce- 
ment that he is the only “de- 
clared homosexual” ever to 
run for Congress. 

Asked if he thinks he can 
overcome the handicaps of 
being homosexual in a het- 
terosexual culture, being 
white in a black city, and 
running as a non-Democrat 
in a Democratic bastion, Ka- 
meny says he’s willing to let 
the voters decide. “We'll do 
the best we can,” he says, 
adding that he hopes to gain 
the votes 
civil libertarians who think 


discriminated against. 

Kameny has campaigned 
hard. At forums, the Har- 
vard-trained astronomer has 
presented closely reasoned 
statements advocating con- 
sumer representation on 
corporation boards, arguing 
that the Nixon administra- 
tion’s Family Assistance 
Plan will “institutionalize 
the poverty of the desti- 
tute,” and urging that police 
spend less time harrassing 
homosexuals and more time 
arresting murderers, rob- 
bers and rapists. ‘ 


of heterosexual 


& 
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Two other candidates, 
Robert King and Ira Mosley, 
currently face challenges to 
the validity of their nomi- 


nating petitions, and are not - 


yet assured a place on the 
general election ballot. 
King is seeking to expand 


-’a power base he believes he 


has developed as a commu- 
nity leader in the Upper 
Cardozo area. Misley, a D.C. 
teacher, is running ona slo- 
gan, “No Time For Politics 
As Usual,” and a platform 
that reads in part: ‘“Politi- 
cians must abandon the past 


and give the people the 
truth.” } 
Winning elections, how- 


ever, is more than just hav- 
ing something to; say. It’s 


also putting together an or- 
ganization and a political 
strategy that will work, as 
well as gathering the money 
needed to get the message 
across. On all three counts, 
Fauntroy again comes into 
the race with the edge. 

While his statements, like 
a detailed presentation on 
expanded day care and early 
childhood development pro- 
grams given this week, have 
a depth and specificity that 
was often lacking in his pri- 
mary speeches, he will rely 
chiefly on the themes and 
tactics that won the January 
election for him. 


If elected, he promises 


that homosexuals have been | voters, he can use his skill 


and experience as a negotia- 
tor to win for the city home 
rule, voting representation 
in Congress and more 
money and more financial 
control over its municipal 
budget. 

But, more importantly, he 
says his primary election 
victory, showed that blacks 
in Washington “are tired of 


Eorrem 


“polarization between the 


races.” He urges whites to 
vote for him to demonstrate 
the same endorsement of his 
principal theme of “black 
and white together.” 


Fauntroy’s campaign man- 
agers have augmented a pre- 


-Cinct organization that was 
“only galvanized into effec- 


tive action during the clos- 
ing weeks of the primary. 
As symbols of the expanded 
organization, headquarters 
have been opened in each of 
the city’s eight wards. 

His basic campaign tactics 
will be street touring. It was 
in his street tours that 
Fauntroy “found himself” in 
the primary, aides say. “He’s 
a heavy rapper on the 
Street,” says one staffer. 

An obvious zest for politi- 
cal combat permeates the 
Fauntroy staff. “Wait til 
you see our new television 
commercial,” exults Faun- 
troy consultant Douglas Pat- 
ton, “It’s a super.” 

One reason for Patton’s 
excitement is that Fauntroy 


could afford almost no tele- 
vision commercials in the 
primary. He was outspent 
two-to-one by his principal 
primary opponents. This 
time, however, only Republi- 
can Nevius seems likely to 
be able to match the Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer in 
budget size. 

Nevius, in fact, is the only 
candidate who is trying to 
outdo Fauntroy by running 
almost an identical type of 
campaign, with almost the 
same amount of spending, 
same emphasis on precinct 
organization, and even the 
same basic tactic: handshak- 
ing tours. 

“Jack is going to wear out 
a lot of shoe leather,” pre- 
dicted an aide in outlinging 
strategy. 

So far, however, the Nev- 
ius campaign has fallen 
short in meeting one of its 
self-stated requirements — 
producing visible’ black 
Democratic support behind 
Nevins. 

A nonpartisan Citizens for 
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Nevius committee has been 
established under 29-year- 
old black attorney C. Mason 
Neely, and Nevius says that 
many black Democrats are 
working privately for him. 
But his aides admit that get- 
ting such people to endorse 
Nevins openly has been a 
tough business. = 

Money is not plentiful 
for Hobson’s campaign. 
Walter Mylecraine, the 
former Assistant Com- 
' missioner of Education who 
heads Hobson’s fund-raising 
efforts, says he’s targeted 
| $15,000 as a likely total 
| budget. Fauntroy reported 
| he spent about $38,000 in the 
primary, and indications are 
he will spend more than 
that in the current cam- 
paign. 

The hope of Hobson, Nev- 
ius, Moore and other candi- 
dates is that much free time 


' will be open for them on the 


city’s radio and TV stations. 
So far, WTOP has offered 
15 minutes of free time on 
both radio and television to 
all of the candidates, and 
several other stations have 
slated forums at which all of 
the candidates will appear. 
Most observers of the tele- 
vision and community for- 
ums during the primary 
grew increasingly  disillu- 
sioned with that method of 
trying to interpret the can- 


Washington Post 
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One white woman at a con- 
ference on the elderly 
bawled him out for even 
talking about the problems 
of poor, black people. He 
could only understand them, 
she said, if he could “get in- 


side a black skin.” 


For Moore and Hobson, 
the problem is that many 
voters are disturbed bf the 
tactics of disruption they 
employed in the past, no 
matter how laudable the 
aims or achievements were. 
Hobson backers claim that 
the press has type-cast him 
as a “negativist” so tightly 
that even when he tries con- 
sciously to be conciliatory, 
reporters snatch only his 
more venomous phrases. 


didates. With six or eight | 


candidates in the race, each 
gets about six minutes on 
camera to speak his piece. 
The result, as Hobson put it 
at a press conference Fri- 
day, “is that we come off 
looking like eight idiots.” 
Fauntroy’s challengers 
will have more problems 
than money, organization 
and themes. Nevius encoun- 
ters a sort of “reverse rac- 
ism,” even among whites. 
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BACKGROUND © Frank. 
lin E. Mameny, 43. a resi- 
dent of Washington for 15 
years, holds a Ph.D. in as- 
tronomy from Harvard. He 
is a former instructor at 
Georgetown University and 
has worked as an astrono- 
mer and physirist for a num- 
ber of piivate sirms in the 
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Ne Says that in 1954, when 

he was fired from a job 
with the Army Map Service 
on grounds of homosexual- 
ity, he decided that from 
that time on, he would not 
ceny his homosexvality but 
would openly fight for “free- 
Gom of choice.” | 

SAE hora cay Lars Meek SES 

Two scat’ “agg Kameny 
lost his job with a defense 
contracting firm in » re- 
duction-in-force firing. Ye 
lives on Cathedral Avenue 
NW cnende » ; 
NW and spends most of his 
time writing and iecturing 
1 = 

on problems of homosex- 
uals. He is the ieunder and 
former president of the 
local Mattachine Soviety, 


PLATFORNM—Kameny is 
seeking the delegate post on 
a platform that emphasizes 
personal freedom and “the 
right to be different.” 

But he says that, although 
his candidacy orisinated in 
the homosexual community, 
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he is directing his campaign 
et all serracnts of the city. 

In some public appear-' 
ances, he dovosn’t talk about 
homosexuality, but aims at 
such Issues as the Indochina 
wet, welfare, consumer pro- 
tection and crime 

In others, however, he 
stresses that he offers a 
“special sensitivity to per- 
sonal freedom,” directing 
his remarks, presamably, to 
what he*claims is Washing- 
ton’s homosexual population 
of 75,000 persons (ahout 10 
per cent of the total popu- 
Jation). 

At the public candidate 
forums, audiences genorally 


applaud “politely, rnd og 


casionally Kameny support- 
ers question other eandl- 
dates about their attitudes 
on horacsexuality, 
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Candidate Seeks ind 


To Homosexual Bu 


A proclaimed homosexual 
candidate for D.C. delegate 
confronted the Army at the 
Peritagon yesterday, but left 
Secretary Stanley R. Resor’s 
| woman receptionist as the 
only nonplussed member of - 
the military establishment. 

Franklin E. Kameny, an 
astronomer-physicist who | 
said’ he has been denied se-| 
curity clearance because he) 
“prefers close affectional] | 
and sexual relationships | 
with men instead of women,” 

demanded repeal of policies, 

that exclude homosexuals | 
- from the military and from 
top-level security posts. 

In an occasionally tumul: | 
tuous corridor press confer- 
, ence watched closely by 


Pentagon guards, Kameny 


exhorted homosexuals | 


across the country to sup- 


port a “declaration of war | 


by us against our govern- 

ment—a war which will be 

waged until our government 

comes to its senses on this 

question of homosexuality 
” 


Immediately after the 
press conference, Kameny, 
trailed by reporters and TV 
cameramen, went to the se- 
cond-floor suite of offices 
occupied by the Secretary 
of the Army. He announced 
to Sp. 4 Vicky Wilson, the 
receptionist, that he was a 
homosexual candidate for 
Congress and that he 
wanted to meet with Resor. 


7 


Sp. 4 “Wilson, who: ob- 
served later that Kameny 


was the first homosexual } 
candidate for Congress who | 
has appeared at Resor’s of- 
fice, blinked momentarily in 
the glare of the portable 
television lights and hur- ! 
riedly left the outer office. | 
‘Slightly blushing, she re-. 
tu.ned moments later with 
Lt. Col. Charles Bagnal, Re- 
sor’s military assistant, who 
cooly informed Kameny and 
his entourage that the Sec- | 
retary was at the Capitol 
and would not be available 


“Give me your name and 
telephone number and Ill 
see to it that the proper per- 
son gets in touch with you,” 
said Col. Bagnal after in- 
forming Kameny that no as- 
sistant secretary was availa- 
ble, either. : 

Shortly afterward, Ka- 
meny went to a closed-door 
Defense Department secu- 
rity clearance hearing at 
whicn he appealed what he 
said was the department’s 
refusal to certify him for 
defense-contracted work be- 
cause of his homosexuality. 


for the rest of the day. | 
| 


The appearance at tne 
F’entagon yesterday was an 
i Jlustration of what Kameny 
meant when he said early in 
the campaign that “my can- 
didacy is a special one and 
will be conducted in some 
special ways.” 

At forums and television 
appearances he has spoken 
on welfare reform, crime 
control and other subjects 
in terms similar to those of 
other candidates, and tied 
his presentation to the 
problems of homosexuals 
only at the end, or, some- 
times, not at all. 

Last night, for instance, 
he told an audience of the 
Spring Valley-Wesley 
Heights Citizens Associa- 
tion that the problems of 
the city are “equally appar- 
ent to all decent men of 
goodwill.” 

But, he told them, he 
would add a “special con- 
cern for what America 
stands for in terms of hu- 
man rights” for minorities 
like homosexuals. 

A member of the audi- 
ence asked, “Are you seri- 
ous?” Kameny gave a level- , 
toned answer: “Yes, I cer- 
tainly am.” 
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Nevius, Vauntroy Go After Support 
Of Races, Parties in Delegate Drive 


By David R. Boldt 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
The Democratic and Repub- 
lican candidates for D.C. dele- 
'gate attempted to cut into 
leach other’s base of support 
in yesterday’s campaign de- 


velopments. 
At a morning press confer- 
ence, Republican John A. 


Nevius unveiled a 50-member 
campaign steering committee 
that is largely black and | 
about half Democratic. It in-) 
cluded Mrs. Albert Rosen-! 
field, wife of the school board 


ay 


member; Mrs. Julian R. Dug-| 
as, wife of the head of thie| 
D.C. government’s department 
of human resources, George 
R. Rhodes Jr., assistant su- 
perintendent of schools for 
secondary education, anc 
Model Cities 
Herbert R. Coles. 

Nevius, who is white and 


Commissioner | 


Last night, the Rev. Walter 
KE. Fauntroy, the Democratic 
nominee, spoke at a candi- 
dates’ forum in the white and 
substantially Republican Wes- 
ley Heights section of the city, 
| He urged about 130 mem.-, , 
i bers of the Spring Valley-Wes- 
Hey Heights Citizens Associa- 
ition to vote for him because, 
‘he said, his candidacy stood 
‘for bringing an end “to the 
polarization that divides biacks 
and whites, affluent and poor, 
and young and old in this city 
-and this nation.” 
| Neyius, who spoke at the 
same forum, and Fauntroy 
vied to see who could best! 
convince the audience that he| 
was best able to extract from 


Congress additional federal 
financing to meet city prob- 
ilems. 


But Statehood Party candi- 
date Julius Hobson, also at 
the forum, indicated that he 
ifelt additional financing 


running in a city where Dem- 
locrats outnumber Republicans 
-'g to 1, has said that biparu- 
san, biracial support is a key 
element in his campaign strat- 


egy. 


wasn’t the answer to at least 
one city problem: schools. 
“You can’t finance a rat- 
hole,” he told the audience. 
“You could give them (the; 
present school board) the 
whole treasury” and it 
wouldn't help if current ad- 
ministrative practices were 
continued, he said. | 
Hobson said that the school’ 
‘system would have to make 
teachers accountable for pupil 
performance and generally be 
more responsive to immediate 


problems, | 
| Hobson’s main statement! 
concerned itself with  state- 


hood, which he said was poli- 
tically and financially more 
feasible than any other route 
to home rule. : 
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The Rey. Douglas Kh. Moore, 


candidate fer D.C, delegate, 


used a c¢ancidate forum at 

Howat, {/) is sii 7 yesterday 

te unleash a hich-decibel at- 

tack. on. the Rey. Walter ©. 

Fauntroy over guns, revel 

tien and can} Del; “oy contribu. 4 
torn neh ; ah 


‘Moo ve, Syne 


Htroy’s endorsement of D.C. 
gun-control levisiation, told 
the students: “if I must go 


down dead, 
‘whimpering, ‘Leave me, love 
“me? Ll will go dewn with my 
/ un defending my ¢] 
‘and my Lae ay 

Responding 
sillade of 
‘Moore, 


7, 8 | C U 


an carlier fu- 


ate 
rhetoric 
Faurtrey had said that 
“this is not the time for po- 


ditun orgasms on blackness 
.. for fantasizing revolution.” 

% Fauntroy, who is running as 
-the Democratic 

* date, said, 

- achieved by r: apping” 
it was ors ganization 
things done,’ 

“We will se ttle this on the | 
23d (of March), Fatuntroy said, 


and that 


aot nade 


i sitevaing aun? 


Twill net go down 3 
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Other Candidates 

Four other candidates—Ne- 
publican John Nevius, and So- 
cialist Workers Party candli- 
date James Ii. Harris, as. well 
as independent branklin 3. 


‘Kameny, ‘and write-in candi- 
date Robert Wing-—all made 
basically the same appeals 


_ they have presented to audi- 
‘ enecs 


throughout the 
paign. 

The principal action was the 
clash between the two black 
ministers, Moore and Faun- 
troy. . ‘ 

Moore, speaking very loudly 
and very quickiv, and .fre- 
quently pausing ta accept 
short bursts of applause, 
called Fauntroy “the 
white hope.” 

He said that Fauntroy, 
running as a Democrat. 
slave master’s party,” 
ing black voters 
ton 
slave master’s boots.” 

Moore charped that the 
major contributors to Faun- | 


“the! 


in Washing- 


‘troy’s primary campaign were 
[iv fhite builders and that Faun 


troy therefore had heen 
“bought and sold to the white 


Cail. 


‘rep ort of $9,600 


new | 


ee aaeel 


by | 
Was ask- | 


“to come back and lick the , 


Washington Post 


cp silage Ae 


and that they are. 
missed,” said Moore. sitting 
down. “Case dismissed, noth-} 
ing,” responded Fauntrey, who 
contended that most of his 


| 

contributors were black and! 
that they had contributed: 
most of his $38,0C0 campaign! 
budget in the primary. 
Fauniroy, who was outspent! 
2 to 1 in the primary by both; 


“Case os 


| 
| 
| 


fof his principal opponents, 
-also. denied Mioore’s charge 
Pthat an entry in oe financial 


as monies re- 
eecived in 18 neig nee od ral-| 


didn’t wish to divulse. 
Fauntroy also said that his! 


‘lies ineluded contributions nel 


efforts are providing new| 
housing for W ashington 


blacks, 
company 


new employment in a| 

he had helped found} 
and training through pro- | 
‘rams he had helped start,! 
while Aloore “was only re 
ping.” 

In other developments re-| 
Inted. ctomthe vdeievateiprare, 
Fauntroy declined ta pool his} 
15 minutes of free time with! 
Nevius’ on WTOP-TV March} 
19 in order to have a two-man! 
cdebate. Fauntroy said he had! 


accepted an invitation to an| 
all - candidate forum oni! 

an mr : | 
WIOP-TV at 8 p.m. on March | 


referring to election day. “We est? adlishment.” 


es see who has been organiz-| Fauntroy responded to the 
Av | durins the question | 


icharges 
Moore snapped back, “If you! 
keep on debating me, you may | 
not make it to election day,” 
and was cheered by the crawd 


‘and answer period in what! 
crew into a leud-voiced ex- | 
chanve between the two candt- 
dates, standing about three: 


! 
18, and urged Nevius to meet 
him there. | 
! 

i 


Nevius’ campaign also re- 


, of students, which varied +8 varus apart on the university's , so a letter eR FED: 
hatemneen ’ ie be-' Rankin Chapel stage. | oe Nelsen Gi-Minn.), | 
o0 and 100 during the “Did you aceept $1,590 from! ranking Nepublican on the! 
{wo-hour forum and plainly in-- Charles E. Smith,” shouted! jouse District. Committee 

cluded many Moore adherents Moore. “Did you accept St.200 promising that Nevius, if 

from (Milton) Polinger? — ejected, would be granted key | 

ae oere Ly builders?" /subcommittee assicnments 

he Did, Viney Are hand ai role of leadership 

amons the Committee's Re- 


Fauntroy said that he. had 


publicans, 
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Hobsen Called Master 


io at’: 


“We. “are “pushing ‘for a 
process that cannot be taken 
away, once we ‘get it,” Hob- 
sor says. “Once we become 


a ‘state, Congress -would 


have to violate the hell out» 
is, caustic about his: ‘oppo 


of the Constitution to take 
that away from us.” f 


As envisioned: by the e 


Statehood Party, the process 
‘under which the District 
would become a state would 


lishing the District of Co- 
lumbia as a territory, possi- 
bly leaving a small section 


‘as the federal district. 


“Phe territorial govern- 


_ment would then hold ar 
élection for delegates to a 


constitutional convention to 


_ prepare a state constitution.: 
“That constitution would 


have to be submitted to the 
‘voters for. ratification. If 


ratified, the territory of the . 


District of Columbia could 
then’ petition Congress for 
admission to the Union as 
the 5Ilst state. ~ ,. 

* A majority vote of both 
House and Senate would be 
required for statehood. 


Founding of Party 


The Statehood Party was 
actually formed before Hob- 
son announced his candi- 
dacy for D.C. delegate, but 
the intent all along was, to 
try to persuade Hobson to 
run, .according to Sam 
Smith, editor of the D.C. Ga- 
zette and a Hobson backer. 
Smith wrote in his bi- 


wweekly paper last fall that 


Hobson would “approach 
the: job of, delegate by the 


nie 


coon were ‘/ 


vost ae 
_ creative ignoring of 
: rules, not by futile. show- 


manship or obséqulousness, 
but with a blend of chutz/ 
pah and craftsmanship.” .4 
. In his campaigning, Hob- 
son can be and frequently 


frents. ee ; 

The Rev. Walter E. Fauns 
troy, the Democratic nomi- 
nee, “is running in the 


AEN | shadow of two dead men, 
first involve Congress estab- .. 


Martin Luther: King and 
Jesus Christ,” in Hobson’s 
view. “Their names are pro- 


fanéd by this CEES PAIS 
‘ eering. 4 : 


(Fauntroy Prec onded ‘} 
that .attack by demanding 
that Hobson produce a doe 
tor’s certificate attesting to 
the death of Christ.) ~-. 54 

‘The rhetoric of the Rev. 
Douglas Moore, chairman of 
the Black United Front, ag 
cording to Hobson, “is the 
rhetoric of Hobson in 1964 
or 1963.” - 


“You can get itentie 


_ with rhetoric, but once 


you've got the attention, 
then you've got to show 
Somethings". ee oa a 
A statistician. ‘and econé 
mist with the federal gov. 
ernment for more than 4 
years, Hobson, until he an 
nounced his candidacy, Was 
director of the Washinsta 
Institute for Quality Educ 
tion, an organization 
nanced by the Stern femi& 
fund and designed to enabt 
school equalization issue 4 
Washington and in ced 


BE citieS eet a sam ans ast 


vective,, Isstigs- 


OF. Tit 


Book Published- >. 7 
Last summer the institu 
_published a book by FE “sh 
“ealled “The: Damned Ch 

dren,” documenting ineaud 
ities between elementer. 
schools in rich and poor s& 
tions of the city. - 
: Hobson says he is tt 
ning a sequel, * ‘The Damné 
Information,” which ™ 
‘document how -public re 
ords often are closed to th 
public by government age 
cies. This will. be followé 
by “The Damned Admint 
trators”.and “The Damne 
Federal INES a Hol 
son said. -f 
‘In addition to ne schor 
‘Jaw. suit, Hobson - also J 
‘plaintiff in another sw 
charging discrimination ib 
the federal service and d& 
manding that it be ended. 


He teaches a course 
American University on s¢ 
cial problems and the law § 
which teams of students ir 
vestigate issues rangiry 
from pollution to housing & 
determine if they can th 
remedied by litigation. 

“Ag long as the eourk 
offer justice,” Hobson said 
“there’s no excuse for the 
bomb SES dd jaa a 


W7 pe : Washington Post 
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PD an r 

iy Ie BS 

HO Ae GHes ay 
ak QS 27a a as ey 

ee ty a> ¢ 4 

ie’ A bats t / 


Pees Rete aes Ye - wadity that poll 
Fourth in a scvtes on the {he ore eommodity that pow f 
gs Re a sae ee peetsnd noiicehs tonian who happens, also, 
~ a i a > i a § } 7 aa 4 ° 
) oY vane but ineidentally, to be a 
ia gee: will never overicok, votes, homosexual.” 

t A ; 7 4 . el 5 
arnes to make them focus their at- A resident cf Weshingtor 
- washington Post St2iz writer tention on our eoncerns.” for 15 years, Kameny was 
~¥ransiin E. Kameny at: Kameny, en independent the founder of the Matta-, 
ep e Dinr ima “eae ¥ . mm 2 
me pene Derr ah one ot eandidate for D.C. delegate chine Soviety here. He fora 
the ely sS + Pores y Wee ames in tae Paes : : 
at Hale andere pee SW tor Cons: i Une March 23 former instructor at George; 
shortly after t vester- election, 15 the first avowed town University and has 
There were sbout 250 homosexual to run ior Con- worked aS an astronomer 


oe 


cay. : : eae ‘ é 
ala . presen sO0C gress. ne is seeking the post and physicist for a numoecr. 
peonie present. a goo : : S : : ; : : : 
crowd. for Frat pour pm a fon & platform that empna- of private companies in {he 
Friday mmornive.se . Aff yy sizes personal freedom and area. 


A team op aiies joéan ds- ie mer ee 1° be When he is not running 


r ; BS rec ” 744 eee _) 

tributing Kameny for Con- dificrent. But he says that for D.C. delegate, he spends 

gress literature while Wa- although his candidacy Oris- most of nis time writing and 
> a ee San tO ; 1 “4 5 : pace oe E 

meny |; if euide ;ywent inuted in the homosexual jecturing on problems of 

around te (abies faking community, he JS directing homosexuals in society. 


his campaign at ail eeee 
yuents of the city. In his ap- 
Res 2 ae Z has d3s- is good,” three years ago. 
cussed a wiace range Ox: 15: ‘ 
sues from the Vietnam war In 1957, Kameny wes fired 
to crime and drug addiction. on grounds of homosexual- 
itive TYK Se nie Tea Sir onOc 
the candidate. . bioteaet dext y, who holds a aac ea 
“We want to provice 4 pheDy 12 astronomy tfom Service. He made 2 Boa ae 
cision ten, that he would 
not deny his homosexuality 
put thet he would fight the 
firing on the grounds that il 
was discriminatory and un 
just. ; 


hands and soliciting vortce. 

There was musie and 
many male couples were out 
on the dance floor. Occa- 
‘sionally, some would stop 
and wander Over to mect 


He claims credit for hav- 
ing coined the phrase, “Say 


show of sirengin,” Kameny Harvard, says he ig running 
was telling his listeners,” in a “qualified Washing- 


. 
i 
< 


Besheohpir D.Wattaker 


Washineton Post Statf Writer 


D.C. delevate candidate Dr. 
Franklin EH. Kameny told 
‘members of Federally Em- 


ployed Women, Ine, yesterday 
they must fight to achieve 
equality just as he is fighting 


‘for equal opportunities for the 
“homosexual community. 


Kameny spe kes ate a foruni 
} #3 
Ww ith * v4 Hier ~C hindidates, 


th bitter 


James Tariis, of the Socialist 


Yorkers Party; John A. Nev- 


‘jus, the Republican nomince; 


Julius W. Hobson, Statehood 
‘Party candidate, and the Rev; 
Walter NN tNie. Demd- 
cratic ndmin ce fi f ne as fe 
Kameny said a it the basic 
problem jin the women’s liber- 
ation movement is that not 


enough women have realiz red 
“the situation they're in.” 

“\ Jot of women are dis- 
criminated against purely be- 
eause of their sex.’ Kameny 
told the group of about 39 
women, “but I think the for- 
mution of vour body and you 
genital equipment 
pletely irrelevent. You reac 
be considered a huma 


ral 5 


-equality 


is com- eandid: Se 


tiYaitee 


about 
“because Diack women haven't 
had aceess ta proper avenues 


Fauntroy saia, 


of getting cburtions. 

“Tm not a stickier for the 
traditional Catholic position,” 
he added, “but = the other 
hand I don’t want to see the 
abuse of Sane ‘facilities to 
make abortions freely accesst- 
Diem 

Harris, who had prepared a 
position paper on Ww omen ’s lib- 
eration, said that, if elected, 
he would demand free abor- 
tions for all women, women’s 
rights to control their own 
bodies, and equal work for 
women. 

Nevius said he would fight 
for equal taxation for women, 
under criminal and 
civil laws, and said be would 
advocate anend to See a Ga 
tion ae rainst women “in all see- 
UOiSee 

Hobson, who said he has not 
developed a women’s rights 
program, brought along stalis- 
tical charts showing that 
women are underpaid an- 
nuaily by more than a billion 
dollars. 

Last night, the six delegate 
met in a forum on 
WTLC’s 10:39 p.m. Black News 
yipromr am and reiterated’ their 


bemg first and a woman sec-| position in the e& ampaivn. 


ond. 


Fauntroy was pressed dur- 


ing the questioning period on jsaid he felt. the 
Be. nonvoting delegate to Con- 


Laress 


his stand on abortions. 
“T gin in a moral dilemma 


In answer to a question, 
Democratic nominee Jauntroy 
position of 


is “inadequate.” 
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Washington Fost Staff Writer - 

“This is the generaticn of 
revenge,” said D.C. delegate 
candidate the Rev. Douglas 
iE Moore, Yand we’re going 
i ae Same Opt fints, : 
exe ‘coing”to Take this 
CHY ae. black people have 
to use power. When we get 
the power, we're going to 


squesz@” The - white. peopi4 


a \ , 

+ =, - ‘4 es SS } / ey . 

Voore~ W as ‘speaking? Pe 2 
group of Howard University 
Students and his reception 
was clearly enthusiastic. 
Several times, he was iuter- 
rupted by cheers and clap- 
ping. 

“All the other candidates 
arc integrationists,” Moore 
shouted. “But. every time 
plack folks have linked up 
with white folks, black folks 
have come up on the short 
enc of the stick.” 

Moore, who heads the 
Black United Front here, is 
running for D.C. delegate on 
a platform of “total libera- 
tion of black people, and 
that does not include any in- 
tegrationist schemes.” 

His rhetorie is easily the 
harshest of any candidate in 
the race. Frequently, it over- 
shadows his positions on 
what he sees as the major Is- 
sves in the contest, positions 
that in many cases have 
been thought out carefully 
and in detail. 

He has urged, for exam- 


“VAT 


: 381 


ple, rent, wage and price 
controls, $300 bonuses for 
returning Vietnam vetez 

establisiment of day-care 
centers for working moth- 
ers, and f{ederalization of 
the city’s liquor stores with 


o be. turned over te 
Sovernment. 

igi four of the six 
es in the race-are 
black, Moore makes more of 
a point than the others do of 
empn asizing his- blackness 
in public ; appearances, Yet 
in ann ct uneing his candi- 
dacv, he said if elected he 
would Paik for “all citizens 
of ue, igomey of Coluinbia, 
bla ck 1d white. ee 


ty: 
ans 
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gore: Rhetoric 


QOvershadows Ideas 


By Bart Barnes 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

“This is the generation of 
revenge,” said D.C. delegate 
candidate the Rev. Douglas 
E. Moore, “and we’re going 
to settle up some accounts. 

“We're going to take this 
. .. Black people have 
to use power. When we get 
the power, we’re going to 
squeeze the white people 


Moore was speaking to a 
group of Howard University 
students,and his reception 
was clearly enthusiastic. 
Several times, he was inter- 
rupted by cheers and clap- 


ping. 


“AIL the other candidates 


are integrationists,’” Moore 


shouted. “But every time 
black folks have linked up 
with white folks, black folks 
have come up on the short 
end of the stick.” 

Moore, who heads the 
Black United Front here, is 
running for D.C. delegate on 
a platform of “total libera- 
tion of black people, and 
that does not include any in- 
tegrationist schemes.” 

His rhetoric is easily the 
harshest of any candidate in 
the race. Frequently, it over- 
shadows his positions on 
what he sees as the major is- 
sues in the contest, positions 
that in many cases have 
been thought out carefully 
and ‘in detail. 

He has urged, for exam- 


ple, rent, wage and price 
controls, $300 bonuses for 
returning Vietnam veterans, 
establishment of day-care 
centers for working moth- 


ers, and federalization of 


the city’s liquor stores with 
profits to be turned over to 
the D.C. Government. 


Although four of the six 
candidates in the race are 
black, Moore makes more of 
a point than the others do of 
emphasizing his blackness 
in public appearances. Yet 
in announcing his candi- 
dacy, he said if elected he 
would speak for “all citizens 
of the District of Columbia, 
black and white...” 


Moore also had clashed 
with Fauntroy on the issue 
of gun control and he at- 
tacks Fauntroy for being a 
mamber of the City Council 
when the city’s gun controls 
law was passed. 

“The constitution gives us 
the right to bear arms,” 
Moore declares. “When I get 
to Congress the city isn’t 
going to get any more 
money until that gun con- 
trol law is repealed.” 

But he can also discuss 
the so-called bread and but- 
ter issues. 

In his statement urging 
the federalizing of liquor 
stores, for example, Moore 
declared: 

“Taxpayers are sick and 
tired of being taxed to death 
by wasteful and inefficient 
government, and the time 
has come to stop taxing 
property owners. We have 
had enough.” 

Federalizing liquor stores 
would give the city enough 
money, Moore said, “to stop 
any further property tax in- 
creases.” 

Formerly the pastor of the 
Calloway Methodist Church 


in -Arlington, Moore cur- = 


rently runs an African art 
shep on Georgia Avenue 
NW. 

Fifth in a series on D.C. 
congressional candidates. 
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> By PHIL HILTS 

If it were not for the Army, Dr. Franklin 
Kameny would probably not be running for 
D.C. delegate. 


“He was civilian astronomer with the Army 
Map Service, working on mapping the earth 


. before satellites took over the job. He was 


fired from his job in 1957, because of his 
homosexuality. 


Since losing a court battle for his jo, Dr. 
Kameny has been an activist on personal tree- 
dom issues. In 1961 he founded the militant 
homosexual Mattachine Society, and now he is 
running for Congress oa a personal freedoms 
platform, 


Dr. Kameny was born and reared in New 
York City, the son of an eiectrical engineer. 
He went thru New York City schools, then to 
Cooper Union College, and on to Harvard 
where he earned a doctorate in astronomy. 


“T learned w read at about 4 years old, and 
my grandmother presented me with a thing 
called ‘The Knowledge Book.’ I was fascinated 
by the science in it. By six years old, I had 
refined my interest to astronomy,” he says. 

He was graduated from Harvard after writ. 
ing a thesis entitled, “A three-color study of 
some RV Tauri and yeilow semiregular varia- ; 
ples.” Then he joined the staff of Georgetown | 
University. 

Since he began running for Congress, he has 
had to drop many interests. 

A formal garden carefully laid out in his. 
yard, with a sundial in the center *‘appropri- 
ately astronomically laid out,” sets o: shrubs, 
roses, and other flowers had to be abandoned. 

Before turning to the formal garden, he had 
grown such things as corn and string beans, 
unti! “One July, four or five years ago, a hail 
storm destroyed my crops. You hear about 
hail storms destroying crops in the midwest, 
but here, in my own garden...” 

He has also had to give up concerts. “I 
really enjoy classical music,” he says, “espe- 
cially the Mozart Concerti and Beethoven’s 
symphonies. But I haven't been to a concert in 

don’t know how long.”’ 


Since he was 14, and picked up his first_ 


SV ALVA At 


ee 


~ 


science fiction magazine, he has been an avid) 
reader of far-out stories. ‘I used to read Fan- 
tasy and Science Fiction Magazine faithfully, 
and Astounding as well. But I just let my 
subscriptions lapse because now I don’t nave 
time for them,” he says, sitting on one of two 
chairs in the large, empty campaign head- 
quarters room. 

In the other room, under a red, white and 
blue banner hung with orange balloons, two 
campaign workers are talking. Please, we 
don’t use last names here...” 

Now, Dr. Kameny spends all his spare time - 
reading literature on homosexuals and things 
relating to his activist approach to the person- 
al freedoms. 

“we had three initial purposes in this cam- . 
paign,”’ he says. ‘First, a show of strength by 
the homosexual community in the one com- 
modity that officeholders must pay attention 
to: votes. Second, this is a device for educat- 
ing the public about the homosexual communi- - 
ty. And third, it is a way of politicizing those 
in the homosexual community. 

“In this campaign the issues are simple and 
claar to all men of good will, as opposed to the 
bad man of ili will on the House District Com. — 
mittee,’’ he says. 

He has demanded immediate withdrawal of 
American military personnel from Southeast 
Asia, and a complete reordering of budget ° 
priorities; a halt to freeway construction; © 
home rule; two senators and two representa- 
tives for the District; enactment of strict con- 
sumer protection laws and public ownership of 
D.C. Transit. 


He insists he 1s not running as a one-issué 
candidate, and his office has turned out dozens 
of pages of position papers on other subjects to 
prove it. “If I am elected I will spend 10 per 
cent of my time, no more and no less, on 
homosexual problems,” he says, exp.aining 
that he estimates that 10 per cent of the popu. - 
Jation in Washington ts homosexual, . 
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Nevius Faces ¢ Color, 


By Bart Barnes 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


John A. Nevius, 50, white, 
lawyer, Princeton graduate, 
civic leader, Republican, 
argues his “brief,” as he 
calls it, for D.C. delegate 
much as he might argue a 
case in court. 

To Nevius, the issues in 
Tuesdays’ election boil 
down to his conviction that 
-“I can get more out of the 
House District Committee, 
sooner, than any other can- 
didate, 

“That is really to my way 
of thinking as important a 
consideration as any Soa a 


synifor im wantriner ys 


LE cae 


Essentially, the thrust of 
Nevius’ agument and one 
that he repeats constantly in 
campaign appearances is 
this: 

There are nine Southern- 
ers on the House District 
Committee who will be un- 
responsive to the city’s 
needs no matter what, eight 
progressives plus the D.C. 
delegate who will vote with 
the city without being 
asked, and seven Republi- 
cans who hold the balance 
of power, 

Nevius reasons that he, a 


Republican, a lawyer and an 


experienced lobbyist, is ina 


ab ie 


trict Committee than any 
other candidate. 

Cooly, rationally, dispas- 
sionately, he expounds cn 
that theme at virtually 
every calnpaign appearance. 

As a white candidate ina 
city that is more than 70 per 
cent black and a Republican 
in a city where Democrats 
hold a 6 to 1 voter registra- 
tion edge, Nevius has two 
formida {ble obstacles to 
overcome. He is trying to 
overcome the former with a 
campaign slogan of, “We're 
all in this together,” and a 
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‘ by J oseph'), Whitaker 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
Five of the six candidates for , 
/ D.C. delegate differed in a pub- 
“en debate last night about the 
iG of the delegate post and 
She best and quickest route 
- home rule for Washington. 
Republi tates Johts ‘A. Nevius 
‘ealled it‘ ‘icetibiy u nfortunate” 
that the job is often referred 
{fo as that of MorIVOune dele- 


‘gale, Vhe election is next L F ues- 

(day. Se f. ‘t oft “2% i - 
“The delegate is going ta 

have every single power that 

every member of Congress 

ih as’s., . except a vote on the 

roar Of the House. I can’t re- 

her a single piece of Dis- 

. Jesislation that passed by 
mie vote,” .Nevius seid. 

The Rev. Walter E.. Faunit- 
roy, the Democratic nominee, 
calicd creation of the post “a 
small but important step for- 
ward; the important thing is 
that he has a vote where it 
counts most—in the House 
District Committee.” 

but Julius Hebson, running 
‘as the D.C, Statehocd Party 
candidaie, said, “This non- 
voting delegate does not set 
us one inch closer to self- 
determination.” 

He said that because the 
D.C. delegate will not have a 
vote, he will be unable to 
“scratch a congressman's back 
and get his own back seratened 
in return.” 

Franklin FE. Kameny, run- 
ning as an independent can- 
didate, suid, “they’ve thrown 
us a crumb, a bone; it’s ob- 
viously unsatisfactory, but it’s 
far from worthless.” 

Socialist Workers Party can- 
Cidate James WK. Harris cailed 
the delegate post “a bone with 
no meat on it,” but he said it 
could draw attention to the 
fact that citizens of Washing- 
ton have no vote. 
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By PHIL HILTS . 
Their sympathies are the same, but their 


_arithmetic of politics is very different. And 


when the two major party candidates—the 
Rev. Walter Fauntroy and John A. Nevius— 
face off, the differences show. 


_ In almost all the confrontations, Mr. Nevius | 
~ is on the offensive, charging and jabbing at 


the Fauntroy image and issues, running hard 
to catch up. And the obstacles are large: Mr. 


~ Nevius is white and Republican in a city that 


is 71 per cent black and six to one Democrat. 
Both men were born in the District. Mr, 


Nevius in 1920 and Mr. Fauntroy in 1933. Mr. 


Fauntroy then went to Virginia Union College 


“and Yale University to become a minister, and 


Mr. Nevius went to Princeton University and 
Georgetown University to become a lawyer. 


Mr. Fauntroy’s strong point is his preacher 
style, his ghetto rap, ‘‘the people on the street, 
that’s where it’s at for him,”’ as one Fauntroy 
aide put it. His radio and television commer- 
cials beth emphasize this appeal, ending with 
a chorus singing ‘‘He's gonna get us all togeth- 
er,” soul style. And Mr. Fauntroy has remind- 
ed the people of their hours of victory in the 
civil rights movements, and calls for another 
eee like that rather than backroom poli- 
tics. 

Mr. Nevius emphasizes his ability to ‘“‘work 
quietly and get things done in the House Dis- 
trict Committee.’’ His appeal is not on the 
Street, but as a man who can deal with the 
conservative, white Republicans whom he 


Calls ‘‘the swing vote’’ on the crucial House 
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District Committee. There is no singing in his 
commercials, but they show him talking the 
politics of. the. District Committee -and being 
endorsed by such men as Sen. Edward Brooke, 
R-Mass. 


If the voters come to a choice between the 
' women, they are being asked to choose not © 
only between tall, white, easy-going persuader 
‘and a short, black, energetic mobilizer, but 
also between whole styles of politics. And 
since there has been no real test of either, in 
the District, the voters have to decide which 
will work. : 


Both men have tried to cut into the support 
of the other during’the campaign, with Mr. 
Nevius often stressing the bi-partisan, bi-racial 
support he has received, and Mr. Fauntroy 
hitting harder on specific issues. 


The strategy of the Fauntroy campaigners 
has been basically that among the city’s vot- 
ers there is a potential landslide for Fauntroy, 
and the main problem is not to push Fauntroy, 
but just to get plenty of voters to the polls. 
Their prime worry has been a sense of apathy 
and the belief that Fauntroy is a sure thing. 

The Nevius campaigners first had the prob- 
lem: of getting their candidate’s name known, 
and then mustering support beyond the base ot 
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Republican voters, since there are less than 
40,000 of them as opposed to more than 200,000 
registered Democrats. In going beyond the Re. 
publican vote, they have looked to the middle- 
class black Wards Four, five and Seven in the 
northern belt of the District. 


_ Thruout the Campaign, Mr. Nevius has been 
jabbing at Mr. Fauntroy, and Mr. Fauntroy 
did the responding. First, he attacked Mr. 
Fauntroy several times for not debating him, 
then he attacked the Fauntroy “arithmetic of 


_ Power” which he called a dream from another 


era. 


On Wednesday, however, Mr. Fauntroy took 
the offensive for the first time, and the cordial 
relationship between the two candidates came 
to an abrupt halt. Mr. Fauntros clrerged that 
Mr. Nevius refused to vote against the Three 
Sisters bridge construction, when the two were 


On the City Council, and refused to vote for the 
integration of two-man police beats and patrol 


cars, 


On Thursday night’s Dimension Washington 
candidate forum on WTOP television, Mr. Nev- 
ius said,” the campaign has taken an ugly 
turn with this charge... [ demand an apolo- 
gy.” i 

Mr. Fauntroy retracted the charge about po- 
lice integration, admitting that Mr. Nevius 
was in Mexico at the time of the vote. Mr. 
Fauntroy later said a campaign worker had 
made a mistake in research, Causing the mix- 
up. But he stil! chided Mr. Nevius for his ab- 
Stention on the vote against the Three Sisters 
Bridge. 

With three days to go before the election, the 
charges and counter-charges can be expected 
to get hotter. But in the end the way one 
campaign aide described the situation may be 
the most accurate, “Whatever else, the city is 
coming out of the dark ages. It is beirg organ- 
ized like never before. Give it three years and 
it will be a new town.” 
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statehood offers more com-, 
‘plete self determination for) 
ibe city. : 

Hobson's backers had sound | 
‘trucks out in several areas of 
the city yesterday, and Hobson 
himself made handshaking, 


tours between public appear-’ 


ances. | 
| Franklin E. Kameny, an in- 
| dex ee who is running as 
tan avowed homosexual, led a 
lsersonal freedom day” cam- 
naign focusing cn the issue of 
fair treatment of hcmoscxuals. 


ey ee 


o 7 q . a ay a | ° 
caravan of eight cars of sup-/ mouth! ing white people or to 
porters as he drove along Wis- iseck your mani nood through 
consin and Connecticut Ave-|| the barrel ofa gun.” 
nues, siopvping ces shopping} At the same forum, Dw. 
center ke hands and | ctatat 
ce Snake hands and | statehood Party candidate Ju- 
pass out campaisn Niteracu °e. | mrtrovec ; ae? 
{ V. Hobsen said he could 
. Ward 3 was the only ward | eth oe sue the meas 
thet the Democratic nominee, ; net see how “anybody in his 
5% b> = a ! © ot : r 
ithe Rev. ees E. Feuntroy, right mind can argue that 
i fanned t arry ae , : a ig ; ‘ 
iiaiied to carry in the January |statechood is net the easiest 


Democrati ce primary. 


iprocess towards Seli deverml- 
Fauntroy, 


meanwhile, con- Ina aiion. » 


t 


centrated his campaigning in| The thrust of HTobso on’s cam- 
Ae es ant ae dshaking ‘paign is that statehood for the 
‘tours of Near and Far North: pistrics of Colu aoe can be 
‘east, Where he ran strong in jachieved throush 2 less cura 
eo ae inate ibarsome legislative process: 
5 rained For . { . 1 , 

At a morning forum at the | than various hume rule pro- 
-.~-\posals. He also argues that 
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The DC. Helecate race 


Or the six men running for D. C. Dele- 
gate to Congress, two are relatively 


lonesome — and rather likeable —' 


champions of unconventional causes 
(political in one case, social in the oth- 
er); two are tough, abrasive and, on oc- 
casion, disagreeable critics of the way 
things are, and two are former city 
council members who have demonstra- 
ted an ability to work etfecuyely within 


. the system, such as it is. 


Let’s look at them in that aaeet : 


James Harris, the Socialist Workers 
Party candidate and the youngest of the 
six, is a shy, self-effacing bachelor who, 
somewhat incongruously, comes out 
Stronger than the others for women’s 
rights — preferential hiring, free abor- 
tions, free contraceptives, free night 
and day care centers for the children of 


_ those who work. . 


A quiet campaigner, he seems less 
concerned about garnering votes for a 
job which doesn’t overly enthuse him 
GatGrisnit going to make any differ- 
ence’) than in gaining converts to his 
views on capitalism, the oppression of 
minorities, and the U.S. presence in 
Vietnam, all three of which he’d like to 
bring to a speedy end. 


. One doesn’t have to agree with all his 


_ solutions to our problems in order to ad- 
- mire him for conducting a decent, im- 


personal and instructive campaign. 
’ Dr. Franklin Kameny, the Harvard- 


educated astronomer and avowed homo-° 


sexual, may not have succeeded in 
convincing the city that “‘gay is good,” 
but his straightforward advocacy of 


' “the right to be different,’ his thought- 


ful examination of a wide range of other 
im portant issues, his generosity in 
praise of his opponents, must have im- 


’ pressed many who met him along the 
* : way that ‘‘gay”’ is not all that bad. 


Five or 10 years ago, it would have 


- been almost impossible to imagine such 


a candidacy for Congress, That we have 
one now is a tribute to the personal hon- 
esty and courage of Dr. Kameny as well 
as to the maturity of those who heard 
him with growing respect. 


The Rev. Douglas Moore, blustering 
head of the Black United Front, proba- 
bly takes himself much Jess seriously 
than those people who sometimes find 
themselves outraged by his threatening 


talk of power, guns, “revenge,” and 
_ sabotage — a critical company in which 
- from time to time we’ve found our- 
selves. In private encounters Mr. Moore 


can be a delightful adversary, but in 
public he tends to let a loud mouth do 
his thinking for him, perhaps for its 
playful. shock effect. The trouble with 
such a wide-open orifice is that one’s 


foot is apt to end up in it. 


On issues that have nothing to do aff 


‘his espousal of ‘‘black nationalism,” 


Mr. Moore is capable of reasonable 


thought but in his single-minded opposi- 


tion to almost any form of integration 
he is splashing into the sea to command 
the waves to stop. , Bi Siok abo A ; 

In the words 0! ‘another: clergyman 
who is running against him, “‘this is not 
the time to be having orgasms over the 
beauty of blackness, murder-mouthing 
whites and seeking our manhood thru 
the barrel of the gun... You should 
talk to some of the dudes who have 
found their manhood by running their 
own business (here).”’ 


Still, as a stubborn fighter against 
unfairness he has done the city some 
good, and this must be acknowledged. 
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Julius Hobson is a sharp, caustic, 


‘aggressive, articulate and angry man 


(“I was born angry,” he is quoted as 
saying “*... I sleep mad”) who, for good 
or ill, has wrought some dramatic 
changes in the life of this city, particu- 


‘larly in his search for quality — or 
- equality — of educational opportunities 
- for children who were poor, or black, or- 
‘stuck in rigid ability groupings or 


‘‘tracks.” (What this has meant for 
bright kids is another side of the coin.) 


His concern for those he feels to be 
victims of discrimination appears to be, 
completely genuine — perhaps a better 


_ Word is passionate — but all the bitter- 
mess and frustration that seems to 


smoulder beneath his orderly statisti- 


. cCian’s mind limits his effectiveness. So 


does his towering sense of self. You get 
the feeling that no one else cares. 


_ “They are listening to him shout that 
- crap about a dream,” he said of a ri- 
_ val’s pitch to the same constituents, 


“when they are having nightmares.” 


As for Mr. Hobson’s dream of state-. 


‘hood for the District, as things stand 
- how that’s about what it is. 


Ee EE) oR ali cee oh 


Wer come now to the two remaining 


candidates for D. C. delegate, both of 
whom we think are better equipped 
than the others, by virtue of talent, ex- 


perience, and an understanding of the | 


joh—its advantages and its limitations 
—to make something of it. 

John Nevius, the progressive Republi- 
can lawyer with the solid background in 


. pasty politics and party organization, 
‘thinks he can work more effectively 


with the seven Republicans who hold 
the balance of power on the House Dis- 
trict Committee than any of his oppo- 
nents can, and we think he’s probably 
right. 

If the city is going to get more federal 
money — everyone's first solution to its 
financial problems—then John Nevius, 
with his instinct for subtle persuasion, 
his obvious honesty and sincerity, his 
theory of the ‘‘arithmetic of Congress,” 
is. superbly equipped to help wheedle it. 


“have done ail right. 
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The Rev. Walter Fauntroy has his 
own new math, something he calls the 
“arithmetic of power,’’ an optimistic 
_and, under the circumstances, probably 
naive theory that by helping or hinder- 
ing one’s colleagues on the Hill, by trad- 
ing off something (when we'd have little 


_ to trade) for something else, the whole 


Congress would begin to think of the 
District of Columbia not just as the 
Federal City but as a place where 


- 759,000 citizens dwell, people of all kinds 


and’ conditions and persuasions, — 
The choice between Mr. Nevius, a— 


man with no pretense to style, and Mr. 
Fauntroy, a men with a great deal of it, 
comes down to whether the people want | 
& strong and respectable advocate of . 
specific legislation (Nevius) or an elo- 
quent spokesman for all the aspirations, » 
yearnings, fears, failings, frustrations, © 
dreams (and nightmares) of those who 
live here. °g 

We think that the District’s firsf dele- 
gate to Congress in 97 years should be 
£omeone who can give the people — in 
the limited time allotted to him before . 
he has to run again — a feeling that- 
they are part of this government. 


We think that Walter Fauntroy, the 
hyvper-active Wunderkind with the open 
lines into almost every kind of house- 
hold in the District, is the man to do- 
this. - 435 

His so-called ‘“‘charisma’’ may not ap- 
peal to everyone, but we think that the 
Congress will be better for having the 
chance to know him. If he ‘‘carries the 
Gospel to the Hill,” as he likes to say he 
will, that will hardly hurt anyone. 


If the style is flamboyant, so what? 
The oid styles haven't exactly worked. 
At this particular moment of time, and 
history, we’d like to give Mr. Faunt- 
roy a chance to show what he could do. | 
But he has to remember that this is a 
federal city, part and parcel of an en- 
tire nation. He has to know that he will ; 
represent all of its people. ; 


If our endorsement of him seems less ; 
than completely wholehearted, it is only. 
because we consider him to be on trial. . 
If he wins, and if he performs, all of us 
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Se ae Oe ST 
By y Joseph. De Whitske: i 
Washingion Post Staff Writer \. 
Lieis cnukews ‘that many 
isa ce voters are aware 
{Of the D.C. delegate cam- 
| paig ns of Tomlinson D. Todd 
‘Ha Mae Gothard- Bransom, 
: Robert 3 iking or Df. David i. 


| Dabnay., sey ( vee (4 £ 


| But each is an announced 
| write-in candidate for Tues- 
iGay's eleetion, and each ex- 
i peets to poli votes in the city’s 
, first race for A congressional 
jSeat in 100 yea fAR 2 9 971 

WSsee Got irar d= Bri ansom 
; Claims she got 4,000 signatures 
Jon her Bees petition 


aiken 


) 


me ein 


sQwhieh would still be short of) 
~the 5,000 required to pat her 
“nan 1¢ on the ballot). “That: 
‘shows there are a lot of people: 
:>Who would like ta see me’ 
elected, " she says. A longtime! 


i Civic Worker, she says she is 
/ aiming for the women’s libera- 
‘tion vate, 


| Other candidates in the race 


shave “pushed the youth and’ 


senior citizens aside beeause 


they don’t know how to deal 


| spansony claims) —~ “As a 
{mother, I am probably the 
only candidate prepared to 
{deal with human problems,” 
jshe says. 

Robert King, whose name 
was knocked off the official 
ee) lot by a challenge to his pe- 
itition, says his campaign has 
fpicked wp more momentum 
,since he was disqualified. 
| “I still think I’m the poor 
'man’s best cheice for the job,” 
‘King comments, ‘dust remem- 
‘ber this: a quitter never wins 
‘and a winner never quits.” 

Dr. Dabney, a 43-year-old 
psychiatrist, says he is the 
only candidate who has based 
his campaign on “reason and 
louie. I think I would have 
more creative ideas to help 
the cily,’ he answers when 
‘asked about his campaign pro- 


iposals, 


t 
| Dr. Dabney is basing his 
‘prospects of winning the elee:, 


‘tion on what he calls the, 


with them,’ Mrs. Gotherd-i 


a 


power of Jogical arithmetic.” ! 
lH e has done most of his cam-! 
ppaigni ne by phone, | 
i “This week I called 100 pe 0-1 
iple,” he explains. “I asked! 
,each one of them to- call 10° 
pee people and ask them to! 
jwrite my name in. Each per-| 
son after that was suppose to, 
ee tom more people and ask| 
‘for the write-in vote. f 
| Dr. Dabney expects to reach! 
{ 
1 
4 


more than 109,000 voters this! 
way—"more than enough,” he, 
says, to win the election. 
| Brochures that are being| 
distributed by Todd describe! 
‘him as “an independent think-| 
ler,” the “underdog,” and “a! 
{man too tough to die!” Todd| 
is a 60-year-old D.C. school-! 
iteacher who says he was a! 
pioneer in the city’s fight for! 
civil rights, 

Todd says he is for improve-. 
ments in welfare, housing and 
public health. programs. He 
I says that, if elected, he will in- 
: treduee lecislation for a 30- 
nour work week for all D.C. 
employees, | 
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Pace heavy.i: Jelegate voting 


Mayor Walter E. Washington, who ae this ations, fagianine the Dement primary, 
morning at 9:40, joined hundreds of oth¢*s:in“-and petition challenges. 
what election officials called a mad £3 The six candidates are: The Rev. Douglas 
turn-out. eo = -Moore, 42, candidate of the Black United 
Exactly 262,328 District residents are -7¢: Front; John A. Nevius, 50, Republican; James 
tered to vote for this city’s first congres: _ &, Harris, 26, candidate of the Socialist Work- 
election -in more than 100 years. The® sii Aers Party; Julius W. Hobson, 49, candidate of 
opened at 8 a.m. and close at 8 p.m. gos 2 ‘the D.C. Statehood Party; Dr, Franklin .Ka- 
At the Murch Elementary School, abi ‘gua meny, 45, an independent and the first admit- 
Ellicott streets nw, Precinct 33, the Ey » ted homosexual] to run for public office in the 
cast his ballot as the crowd grew. At p-> _ULS., and The Rev. Walter’ E. Fauntroy, 37, 
voting was called brisk. Election officic |: : Pence primary winner. 
fine brisk as ‘‘on the heavy side,” a 


St. Stephen and the Incarnation Ep? 
Church, at 16th and Newton streets nw, 
cinct 41, reported 125 votes cast in th 
hour alone. z 


At Precinct 10, located at Mann Elent: ‘sare 
Newark-st between 44th and 45th stree. 5.x be 
voters had turned out by 9:30. The city } 


129 polling places and election officials =: 
The winner will have a vote in the congres- 


voting has been heavy across the city. © 3 
The first results will be announced tov) -St-at_ nae neat aoe pa ited ESS t 
8 o’clock. with counting starting at 3:30; Aes USI the OU ee a or - 
. z “= not on the floor of Congress. Otherwise, he 
Today’s vote brings to a climax méx“s-ef. shares all the privileges of a congressrnan: a 
tough, sometimes bitter, campaigning °} “! $42,500-a-year salary; office staff of 13; free 


six candidates who survived the varioys.2: Sgu, - mailing; and congressional immunity. 


the 


- In addition, four persons have proclaimed 
‘ themselves write-in candidates: Tomlinson D. 
2 Todd, Ella Mae Gothard-Bransom, Robert 
« King and Dr. David Dabney. ; 
“+ Tf no candidate receives more than 49 per 
‘. cent of the vote, a run-off election between the 
, top two vote getters wil! be held within six 
weeks. 


Racer's edge 


The D.C. registration drive netted 55,000 new 
voters and gave the Democrats a 6-1 edge over 
the Republicans, according to new board of 
election figures. 


a The drive, which ran from Oct. 17 to Dec. 
12, added 44,908 Democrats, 6,216 Independ- 
ents, and 3,661 Republicans, bringing the total 
voter strength in the city to 255,051. Previous- 
ly, Democrats had a 5 to 1 edge over Republi- 
cans, 
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BACKGROUND — The 
Rev. Douglas E. Moore, 42, 


‘a native of North Carolina, 


received & sociology dogree 
from North Carolina Coilese 
in i939 and studied theology 
et Woward and Bosten unl 
yersilies. He did craduate 
work at the University or 


- Grenoble in France and 


spent three yeers afterward 
jeaching in the Conso. 

We officiated at the wed- 
ding of Stokely Carznichael, 
former chairmen of the Stu- 
dent Nonviclent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, and is chair- 

nan cf Washington’s Riack 
Unitea Front, which Car- 
michael ence headed. 

Formerly the pastor of 
the Calloway Methocist 
Church in Arlington, Moore 


ee generat net Bo Ser pap hor out 


now runs an African art 
shop on Georgia. Avenue 
NW: 

Much ef his time is spent 
on militant ‘black causes, 
such as demanding that 
churches pay reparations to 
blacks for time spent in 
slavery, Making pubiie 
allegations of racism against 


businesses and government . 


agencies, oF organizing 
demonstrations. 


PLATFORM — Although 
he announced at the outset 
af bis campaign that he 
would speak for “all cili- 
gens of the District of 
Columbia, black or white,” 
Mocre has clearly been run: 
ring as a black nationalist 
cundidate. 
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Saying at one black rally 
that “this is the pfeneration 
of revenge,” Moore has 
promised that blacks are 
“coing to take this city” and 
avoid © “integrationist 
schemes.” 

He has called for rent, 
price and wase cortrols, 
conjugal visits at Lorton 
Reformatory, 63090 bonuses 
to returning Vietnam vet- 
erans and repeal of the 
city’s gun control laws. 

‘He has been pariicularly 
critical of the Rev. Walier E. 
Feauntroy, Democratic nomi- 
nee, who he says has been 
“signed, seated and deliv- 
ered to the white establish- 
ment.” 

“Jyery time piack folks 


heve lincd up with white 


folks, black folks have come 
up on the short end of the 
stick,” Moore once declared, © 
inapparent reference to 
Fauntroy’s “come together” 
‘ampaign theme. 
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: astington’ | voters will tin Luther King Jr. greeted 
o a, x . enthusiastic weli-wisher $ mong 
go to the polls today to a the F Street mall in an 
termine - fhe, autvarne of ¢ 11th hour attempt to boost the 
SIX - moatn- ions esas campaign of Fauntrey, 
+4 Mrs. King, who was here in 
for the azine tet “BIT De IVE T Ses y svi i ; 
pee ae s_ first FORLE January to endorse Fawntroy 
sentaticn ny Congress in in the primary, said she was 
100 yearsen gia ones here to “lay to resv”’ the allega-; 
Polis weal ves als a.m tions that Fauntrey was not co-| 


ordinator of the 1962 mare ch on} 
‘Washington, “] assure you that! 
ee alter Feunirey was the D.C., 
,COOY Cinator far ihe 10 oreaniza | 
‘tions who sponsored the his-| 
‘foriec march,” she said. 


tinder what the U.S. Weather 

Service predicts will be cloudy 

skies, and will close at 8 p.m. 
A record 260,234 voters are} 


eligibie to indicate their preter-} | 


ence for one of six candidates. | ; | 
If no candidate receives 40! | Hobson, who has charged | 
per cent of the vote, there' Cee Fauntroy exagverated | 
will be a runoff between the ie civil: rights record,| 
top two vote-geiters eee ‘said Jast aight on a WMALEV, 
two to six wecks. The exact feandidaths forum that he didn’t; 
date would be deter Pee by ‘consider Mis. King’s stateraent} 
the D.C. board of elections. Giger ation of Fauaniroy’ S| 
Seeking the post are thei ‘role. He seid that Dir. King was | 
Rev. Walter FE. Fauniroy, Dem-| a great man “who belongs lo! 
ocratic nominee: James FE. Har-} all of us” and who “shouldn't; 
ris, Socialist Workers T’arty! rave been dragged into a polit: 
candidate; Julius W. Hobson! ical campaign like this.” 
Statehood Party; Franklin E. , Mrs. King was cheered by! 
Kameny, independent; the more than 200 Pountroy work: 
Rev. Douglas E. Moore, inde-; cers and supporters who gather- 
pendent, and John A. Nevius, ed to hear her in rauntroy’s 
the Republican nominee. ward cight headquarters m An- 
The candidates were -up ‘acostia. She told thei, “My | 
early yesiercay for a finai cay husband offen regretted the 
of campaigning, and tney ‘fact “that Waiter never got 
opted largely for street tours proper recognition for {ho tre. 
and exposure to crowds. mendously effective jobs he 
The widow of slain. civil did.” 
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This is the third in a series of profiles on tha 
fadependent cancidates-in the March 23 elec 
Hox for the District’s sew seat in tie House, 


. an ann entert VTYIITn one mearieeneereaarer ety | 
- By PHIL HILTS 

J. Hdgar Hoover's face Is on the fioor, The 
lant poster, words running down his chéek, 
says: “‘The Young Sscialist Alliance fs today 
tha largest and best crganizad youth group ia 
left wing radicalism.” 

dames E. Harris laughs. “I’m really proud 
Gf that. I'd say we have to agrae with him on 
it, but not the way ke meant it, ; 
. Bit. Harris, a 2é-year-old leader of tha 

Yeung Socialist Alliance, is the D.C. delegate 
Gandidate of YSA’s adult affiliate, the Socialist 
_ Workers Party, 

DROPOUT 

He sits at a long, plain tabla in room 413 of 
DuPont Circle’s Headquarters building, There 
{g no sign on the deor, It is the Socialist Works 
erg Party headquartrs, are 

Bir. Harris, a soft spoken man who empha. 
sizes “I am not running as a perso” I am 
running a8 a movement candidate,” wag bora 
ia Cleveland, the son of a postal worker and a 
murse who struggled ts keep ends meeting, At 
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17, he dropped out 3° 
Washington, 

“T looked around me, and dfde's [ts whet t 
Saw. [I was becoming radicalized. { g_.¢ 
know what to do, sa [ came to Wasaingtor., { 
had a relative here who could help me.” 

After a few years hera, ha went homes to 
attend Cleveland State Coilege for three years. 
There “he helped organiza the Black Student 
Union and was elected its president. 
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TO CUBA WITH LOVE 


When he returned to Washington, Mr. Harris 
joined the Venceremos Brigade, and along 
with some 700 others traveled to Cuba to har- 
vest sugar Cane and see the State of the Revo- 
lution. 


“We were given a tour of the island,” he 
says, ‘‘and I was impressed with how free 
people are to express themselves. I always 
thought it was much tighter than that. We met 
three people who were for the war in Vietnam 
and against the revolution there. , 

“One thing I really enjoyed seeing was the 
Arruba Dancers, [t was the best ballet [ ever 
saw.” 

Cuba is the closest thing te a good socialist 
state In the world, he says, but {t still has a 
long way to go. “The difference between Cuba 
and the United States is like day and night. 
There if a man is crippled and can’t work, he ' 
Goesn’'t have to worry about a living. It Is 
given to him not at charity, but as his right. 

*“I came back a more confirmed socialist. 


They haven’t much fn the way of resources”. 
there, and then I begin to think about what the” 
United States could be if it became socialist ; 
? 
For James Harils, the movement is enter- 
tainment, and re’axation as well as work. ; 
“This is it. This is a full-time job. When I 
read, this is what I read,” he says and points 
to the dozens of titles on black liberation, 
women’s liberation, homosexual liberation the | 
traditional socialist lierature like “Writings of 
Leon Trotsky” and Lenin, covering two walis 


Besides campaigning, Mr. Harris is organiz- 
ing the April marches against the war as a 
member of the Third World Task Force. “We 
have been the key in past anti-war demonstra- 
tions. We keep thei together,”’ he says. 


Mr. Harris does not expect to win the dale- 
pate race, but hopes “‘to organize people. 
Nothing will happen here as long.as the peonie 
wait for the House District Committee to do 
something. The people have to do it.” 

He believes D.C. should have an indapend- 
ent black political party. “Black people in this 
city have got to control their own destinies, 


and this is the way to do it.” : 
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In a way, Dr. Franklin E. 
Kameny looks like Everyman, 
as he hurries along a down- 
town street. 

On the surface, there is 
nothing very distinctive about 


the short, balding man in the 
dark business suit and rep tie. 
A bystander might think he 
was a salesman late for a 


; meeting, or a middle-grade 


civil servant walking across 
town to save cab fare. 

He might, that is, until Ka- 
meny approaches him, shakes 
his hand and tells him that he 
is running for Congress and 
that he is a homosexual. 

There is much that is dis- 
tinctive about Kameny, who is 


pegging his campaign for the 


District’s congressional dele- 
gate seat on honesty, a drive 
for more personal freedom, 
and a liberal stance on a 
whole spectrum of city issues. 

Among other things, he has 
a Ph.D. in astronomy, he is 
an authority on government 
security cases, and may be the 
first homosexual to run openly 
for Congress. 

“We didn’t know what to ex- 


pect before we started out on 
this,’ Kameny told a reporter 
during a break between cam- 
paign appearances. “But we 
found out very quickly that 
with the rarest of exceptions, 


there was no static and no 
ficks ge 

The =‘we” he refers toisa 
coalition of Washington’s three 
homosexual groups. the Mat- 
tachine Society, the Gay Lib- 
eration Front and the Homo- 


phile Social League, that is 
backing him in his campaign. 

It is a textbook campaign. 
He has a different, handwrit- 
ten speech almost everywhere 
he goes. At a recent debate, 
where candidates were asS- 
signed to discuss employment, 
housing, schools and welfare, 
Kameny was the only one to 
do just that, while the others 
spent their time delivering or- 
atorical fusillades against 
each other. 


Kameny, 47, believes he has 
much to offer Washington, a 
city that’s not been particular- 
ly kind to him since his arriv- 
al, in 1956, with his doctorate 
in astronomy from Harvard. 

After a year on the faculty 
at Georgetown University, he 
took a job as astronomer with 
the Army Map Service. One 
day, he was confronted by two 
investigators who said they 
had information that he was a 
homosexual. 


“T told them it was none of 
their business.That really~out- 
raged them, now that I think 
pack on it, Everytime I ap- 
pealed the refusal to grant a 
security clearance to a new 
level, they would remind me 
‘And you said this was none of 
our business.’ ” 
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Democrat  Walfef EF. 
Faunuy isl min- 
ister whe ran Oda theme 
of “black. and 
gether,” won an jpressive 
s vicloyy “3 yesterday's D.C, 
' delewsie” clection. 
Puliid. as more tha 


t 


an twice 


ans mar ROP $4.35; 
icompetitar, hé was -the 
ner in seven of the city’s 

eight wards, losing only in 
‘the affluent, predominantly 
white third ward. 


win- 


Tho final unofficial results, 


‘with 112,673 votes cast in tbe 
city’s 12S precincts, showed: 


Fauntroy with 635,995 votes 


05. per.eens), 


Join A. Nevius, Republican, 
: 28,349 votes (25 per 


cent): 
Julius VF. Hobson, Statehood 
Party, 15,114 (3.4 per cent, 
/ Franklin Z. hameny, inde- 
pendent, 1,641 (1.6 per cent); 
The Rev. Douglas E, sioore, 
Black United Front, 1,231 G1 
per cent); 
James bb. 
Workers 
cent). 


Harris, Socialist 
Party, 415 (.4 of 1 per 


white to- 


Bis nearest 
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Fauntrov, standing next to: 
‘Mayor Walter E. Washinston 
told more than !,900 of Bis) 
supporters gathered eiicr mid- 
night in the Chantil); Rooera 
of the Mangerllamiton Hotel, 
14th and K Streets NW, “J 
know that this is a people's 
victory segee 

He said that as the city’s 
‘first delegate to Congress in 

100 years, he would be “eall- 
‘ing on the people of the na- 
ition, threugh the voices ot 
‘i the pe eople today, te pte 
free” the District of Columbia. 
: Fauntroy will ta ike his seat 
in the House as soon as the 
‘yesults of yesterday’s  clec- 
‘tions are certified. ‘which 
‘euuld be within a matter of 
; days. 

+ Ag delegate, Fauntroy will 
“not have a vote on the floor, 
but will have all of the other 
privileges, powers and per-! 
‘quisites of a member of the 
‘House, ineluding the right 19 
vote in committee. He will 

Sserve on the Heuse Disirict: 

“Committee and one other 
commnuiittce. | 

Rep. Wiliam Clay (D-Mo.), 

‘a member of the black caucus 
of congressmen, said Faunt-| 
| roy met with a sroup Bad 
‘weeks avo and is now consider: 


ed a member. fe will be oY 
the vaveus when its meme 
meet with President ees 


afternoon, ; 

Tis vicloty: yesterday — &p- 
peared to ii0% o hin the widely 
pased mandate that he and 
chis workers had argued was! 
spowessary to Tabby for hume 
rule and other city anatters one 
‘Capita! THU. 
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“We learned a lot,” Walter 
Fauntroy said at a victory 
party at te Iembassy Row 
Hotel early this morning, 
“it was an exhilarating ¢x- 
perience in learning the 
ways of politics, in being 
Americans for . the first 
time? fac 
(And, fvé indicated without 
saying so, he wer despite a 
number .of amiptabess along 
the wasitt Goer lai! 2 

Shortiy after his victory 
the January Democratic 
primary, two of Fauwntroy’s 
chief campaign aides Jaid 
out the strategy for the gen- 
eral election to a reporter: 
run and hide. 

Fauntroy would enly jose 
votes by debuling or even 
chowing vp on the same 
pletform with his opponents, 
they said. 

Bui Fauntroy, in the face 
of mounting attacks on his 
civil rights record and his 
past performance as a lead- 
cr in city affairs, overruled 
his advisers. ; 

' In the last week and a 
half, he appeared in about 
nine television, radio and 
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newspaper debates with his 
five adversaries. In almost 
every one he was attacked 
bitterly by blacks to the left 
af ira and a Republican 
who iried to crowd, him in 
the centcr. 

Militant Julius W. Hobson 
called him “that little fella,” 
and black nationalist Doug- 
las BE. Moore said he was “a 
former colonial adminis- 
fea Ore 

Exchanges with Republi- 
can John A. Nevius also 
were bitter, and at one 
point Fauntroy was forced 
io retract a charge he had 
made about Nevius. 

Fauntroy workers felt the 
opponenis were som LNs Teigk & 
their points and urged ine 
candidate “not to aeal in 
personal vendettas,” accord- 
ing to one of them. 

His aides still feel it was 
a mistake for Fauntroy to 
meet in debate — one said 
privately it may have cost 
him 8 to 5 per cent of the 
vote. 

But‘some in the Fauntroy 
camp said that whatever he 
may have Jost in votes, he 
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gained in political maturity. 

“He became more sophis- 
ieated and he learned to 
roll with the punches,” said 
his campaign manéger, John 
Wilson. 

Wilson — said Fauntroy 
“didn't develop” at all in the 
primary because “there were 
no punches to roll with,” 
that the three major candi- 
dates in the January election 
soft-pedaled through the 
campaign. 

During the last two weeks, 
Wilson said, the big ques- 
{tion was whether Fauntroy 
would respond to attacks on 
his record as a civil rights 
leader. Jiis campaign work- 
ers told him not to but, said 
Wilson, Fauntroy spoke in 
his own defense after his 
brother, Kenneth Fauntroy, 
said he would speak out if 

Valter didn’t. 

Wilson said that the sharp 
aitacks from Hobson, Nevius 
and Moore awakened Faun- 
troy “to the reality of the 


situation he will face in) 


Congress.” 
And from Congress last 


401 


night there were indications 
that the D.C. delegate may 
fet something of a mixed re 
ception. ; 

rep, Abner Mikva (D-Ii.) 
of the House District Com- 
mittee said he had s2nt a 
letter to Committee Chair. 
man John L. McMillan (D- 
S.C.) asking that Fauntroy 
be appointed to head « sub 
committee on housing and 
youth ‘aifairs that* urtii 
recently was chaired by 
Donald Fraser (D-Minn.). 

His presence is just g0- 
ing io make a world of dif- 
ference,” Mikva said. “For 
the first time in 100 years 
someone has the credibility 
vo speak for the pecnie of 
Washington” because he was 
elected by the citizens. 

His voice on the Commit- 
tee “will be respected and 
recognized,” Mikva said. 

Another District Conmit- 
tee member, Rep. Ancher 
Nelsen (R-Minn.), offered 
his congratulations and ssid, 
“IT think his reception will 
be friendly.” 


_ 


“ 
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ktep. Fraser agreed and 
had this to say: “I think it’s 
great. Fauntroy will enjoy 
a fine reception” and will 
have no difficulty working 
with MeMillan or Aberne- 
thy (Rep. Thomas G. Aber. 
nethy (D-Miss.), the Com- 
mittee’s second in seniority. 

MeMillan, whose candi- 
dacy in South Carolina was 
fought by Fauntroy last 
year, was unavailable for 
comment last night. 

Abernethy, awakened by a 
phone call from a reporicr, 
said he had nothing to say 
last night and to call back 
the next day. 

Another Republican on 
the District Committee, Joel 
T, Broyhill (R-Va.), said, “I 
den’t have any idea what 
his reception will be like.” 

Last night at least, Faunt- 
roy knew he was among 
friends. At one point, as 
he entercd a room at the 
Manger Hamilton with 
Mayor Walter EF. Washing- 
ton, there was a quick round 
Of boos for the mayor, For 
Fauntroy there were only 
cheers. “ 
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D. C. Delegate-elect Walter | 


KE. Fauntroy, weary but happy, 
said yesterday his first propos- 
als for legislation in Congress 
will be to give Washincton 
full self-government and {to 
create a powerful, quasipublic 
corporation to rebuild housing 
in the slums here, 

Fauntroy also said he would 


continue to work “to end po- 


larization” between black and 
white residents of Washing- 
ton, even though his own elec- 
tion victory Tuesday, with 58.5 
per cent of the total vote, was 
produced mostly by black vot- 
ers. 

Fauntroy won in * predomi- 
nately black precincts with 
as much as 80 and 90 per cent 
of the vote, while white Re- 
publican John A, Nevius won 
60 per cent of the vote in pre- 
dominantly white ward 3, 
west of Rock Creek Park. 

“Once we begin to work 
across the city,” Fauntroy 
said, “white people too will 
learn that we must work to- 
gether,” 

Fauntroy said he would 
push for Congress to enact 
legislation giving the city com- 
plete home rule and voting 


senators and representatives 


jin Congress rather than ask to 


ha 
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' gress, Said he will attend the) 


have the District of Columbia 


made a state, as the losing 
Statehood Party candidate, Ju- 


lius Hobson, advocated. Faun-. 
troy said he believes home} 


rule iegislation could be. 
passed more easily and) 
quickly, 

Mrs. Fauntroy, who at.| 
tended a press conference yes-| 
terday with her husbaid, | 
along with the Fauntroy’s 6.| 
year-old son, Marvin, said she 
would like to see her husband 
work for home rule and a bet- 
ter school system. 

“But the first order of busi- 
ness is a vacation,” she said. 

President Nixon yesterday 
Sent Fauntroy a telegram of 
congratulations on his elec. 
tion. 


“It is my earnest hope that 
we will work well together,” 
tr? President said. “T assure 
you that the administration 
will provide every assistance 
to you and your office on mat- 
ters of mutual interest that 
will benefit and improve our 
nation’s great capital city. 

“T hope you will attend the 
meeting tomorrow afternoon 
at the White House of black 
members of the Congress. 


| 


be run by directors from gov- | 


| 
} 
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Fauntroy, who has already 
been welcomed as a member. 
of the black caucus in Con-| 


He said he will urge the Presi- 
dent to support his home rule 
proposal and to assist the city 
in making use of the Housing 
Act of 1970 to help revitalize 
the city’s housing. 

Fauntroy’s housing develop-| 
ment plan would create a cor-| 
poration to use private invest- | 
ment money and federal subsi- 
dies to rebuild at least 10,800' 
units of housing each year for 
10 years in Washington, start- 
ing in the overerowded area 
east of the Anacostia River. 

The corporation would have 
the power to override local 
building and zoning codes and 
to force sale of land it needs 
at reasonable prices. It would! 


meeting with the the Prest| 


ernment and private business 
and low- and moderate-income 
residents of the city. 

J. E. Bindeman, adviser to 
the D.C. board of elections. es- 
timated yesterday it will be 
seven to 10 days before chal- 
lenged and absentee ballots 
are counted and official certifi- 
cation of Fauntroy’s election 
is sent to the clerk of ane 
House, 
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will be prorated from Tues- 
day, his date of election, said 
Betty Sheehy, an aid to the 
House sergeant at arms. 

Five Democratic members 
of the House District Commit- 
tee distributed letters yester- 
day to all House Democrats, 
informing them they would 
propose at the Democratic 
caucus scheduled April 21 that 
Fauntroy be named to chair 
one of the five House District 
subcommittees, 
The five members, all advo-| 
cates of home rule for Wash- 
ington, are Reps. Ronald V. 
Dellums of California, Charles 
C. Diggs of Michigan, Donald 
M. Fraser of Minnesota, An- 
drew Jacobs Jr. of Indiana and 
Abner J. Mikva of Illinois. | 
| President Nixon also sent a’ 
‘telegram yesterday to Nevius, 
[the Republican, who ran sec-| 
}ond to Fauntroy. It read: 

“Your campaign was truly 


= 


impressive, focusing on seri- 
ous matters of public policy 


for the nation’s capitol. I con- 
graulate you for the fine way 
you and your associates con- 
ducted themselves during the 
hectic and exciting period of 
your campaign. You performed 


—_—_—_————— 


a valuable civic duty and have 


“With best personal regard, “AS soon as his credentials every reason to be proud of 
Richard Nixon.” ipo up here, we'll be ready to the contribution you have 
A ~  }Swear him in,” said House made in this campaign and 
j Speaker Car] Albert (D-Okla.). throughout your distinguished 
Fauntroy will receive the | career to date of public serv- 
same salary as other congress- joe to all the citizens of the 

men, $42,500 a year. The pay 'pnistrict of Columbia.” 
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* Through all the rough and tumble of the novel , tire community with an earnest” bid-to ce 
“delegate campaign, there was never any question . the peopte of his city. Mr. Nevius set out ic 
that Walter Fauntroy loved this city—his city—:.. that the Republican Party here can: fick: 
and, wanted, passionately to serve its people in © P CCIE) candidate, alan oe oe 
the’ grandest way possible.’ Now, havine marched ‘7 une with the people than those who ha. 
pi ade - y °, .~.- + pitifully to wave the GOP banner here in ++ 
neatly from an impressive Pe COL ID rte was his special victory, for Mé& Ney 
January fo an: even more: splendid triumph in- capture 25 per cent of the -vote—a moc:. 4 
the crucial round, Mr,- Fauntroy’ nas shown In ho’ -for the local party, an achievement’ ti-:+ 
‘uncertain terms his ability to: marsha] the confi-', provide fresh impetus for a true Repu! 
“dence of the community for a. most ‘challenging --form mevement here. Not only that, but * 
"Mission ni. | SP TR ee ea) See tate tek Congress on its own terms that everyone 
“He’s gonna get it all together,” said the catchy‘ -city—Democrats, Repuvlicans, independex-s 
Fauntroy jingle, and in effect, he did just that. © and whites—sensed the importance of a r 
The message in his earlier ‘victory: about the .<franchise for the coOmMuniy..% 
_“arithmetic of. power politics” once again has’. -There is now a third official party her>. - 
“been driven home resoundingly with the nevw',-Julius Hobson picked up more than eno. 
math of people: 65,905 of them, or 58.5 per cent - to earn a primary next year for the D.- 
of. a perfectly respectable turnout. Again, too, - hood Party; and he succeeded in rajsin= - 
Mr, Fauntroy carried it all off with great dignity,- tiou of whether statehcod should. be .. 
for which he deserves special congratulations.: along with other approaches to self-detz-; 
In fact, as’any sort of measure of this CiLY Spe UCTC gaz) ool ‘ee 
eligibility for full standing in Congress, this Pioneer - But beyond all this, Walter F auntfoy is 
Campaign in general was first-rate, stimulated by the city’s man of the hour—and there fs 3 - 
shard and fair competition from a field of bright, on this political experiment. The people « 
concerned candidates. Some people,.of course, may. ington will be looking to him for what ! 
look at the results of Tuesday’s balloting and Jeap;; too long an “impossible dream"”—the cr2: 
to the conclusion that party affiliation or color ara” full democratic rights so unjustly denied «: 
in themselves enough to determine a winner in this score, no one should expect mirac!> 
Washington!) 2) Ae a tools offered our new delegate are Limit: : 
We prefer to believe that. ewe _ But for now, there can be community-w 
though politically starved for so long, are more mony behind this mandate, and the best ~7 
sophisticated than that. Those who voted in this everyone for success in this historie c: ‘ 
year’s two election rounds might simply be weigh. - Mr. Fauntroy will need it as he sets ou: ! 
" Ing what each candidate thinks, says and does, and. , for the colony on Capitol Hill At the +: 
- how he might. serve as the city’s voice in the . Congress should listen to him with.this _. 
2 Congress, oe sc ee a ee ct ', for the: people of Walter Fauntroy’s cits ; 
. That was a hope of runner-up ‘John A. Nevius, _ their faith in him to “go tell it on the mez: 


“Who managed to win special respect. from the en-. ~like it is, and like it ought tobe. .° ‘ 
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a As CAST POSE Siew ‘ 
. iP ‘| al iy . —. E{AR 26 1971 mi aces ee! ‘ 
is elon N egre Congressmen pe 


[Urge Nixon to Back Home Rule 7 


fers 


f By Joseph D. Whitaker _Fauntroy said he. believes 
iz Warhington Post Staff Writer key congressmen “can be in- 
i Delegute-elect Walter .| fluenced” by his ability to mo- 
‘ yuntroy ‘and other members bilize District residents to tes: 
* the caucus of black con- tify at hearings or appear on 
yessmen urged President Capitol Hill as citizen lobby-| 
Schard M. Nixon yesterday to ists. Pe array 
tipport expanded home rule| He said he has instructed” 
r the District. -“| members of his staff to work! 
, In e-roeceting at the White| with the mayor’s office in de-; 
ause, the 12 black congress- veloping an agenda of major! 
wn end Fauntroy presented a} issues Oh which he and Mayor' 
fatement that included a cal] |; Walter E. Washington will 
be the President “to lend the, work together. Ae Gee L 
igorous support of your ad-|| Associates continue efforts 
inistration”. for full congres- to assemble a staff for the 
mal. representation, an |Rew congressman. It was! 


socted mayor and city council | learned that two- eae 


} 


d “a just and adequate auto- being considered are Harley 
datic federal payment.” Daniels, aide to City Council 
hee statement also. criti- Vice Chairman Sterling), 

‘ed parts of the 1970 D.C. Tucker, and Carroll ye 


Rime Act. Wt gaid: “We are | |founder of Pride, Inc., who |. 
flurbed that (it) has been ad-||now is an assistant to Gary] 
pare ws a model for the ind.) Mayor Richard Hatcher. 


x 
< 


nation, inasmuch as We Ive. 
that some of its provisions 
clearly impinge on the consti- 
tutional rights of suspects.” 
It added: “We strongly urge 
that the administration spon- 
sor legislation to repeal such 
~ sections ... as the ‘no-knock’ 
and preventive detention as 
inimical to the interests of a 
free society.” . es: 
| At a press conference ear- 
lier yesterday, Fauntroy said: 
he plans to keep open his 
eight ward offices as a means 
of contact with the commu- 
nity. es a 
| “The election of a congress: 
man,” Fauntrpy said, “is but 
the first step toward full self- 
government for the District. 
The immediate next step is 
that of organizing the people 
for political action to make, 


their congressman effective.” | 
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-Fauntroy 
Gets Advice 
On Proposal 


D.C. Del. Walter E. Fauntroy 
was urged last night to delete 
some of the detail from his 


proposed home rule legisla- 
tion and to include his own 
job in the category of city of- 
ficials who could be fired for 
incompetence. | . 

About 75 residents of ward 
5 attended the neighborhood 
hearing at Langdon Elemen- 
tary School at 20th and 
Franklin Streets NE. About 10 
people testified. Most of them 
again urged Fauntroy to seek 
repeal or amendment of the 
Hatch Act, which restricts the 
political activities of govern- 
ment emplovees to nonpartisan 
issues. : 

Tomme Pierre, of the D.C: 
League of Women Voters, 
said the Fauntroy proposal is, 
too detailed to be workable.| 
“The Constitution of the} 
United States is short and has 
survived nearly 290 years of 

rapidly changing society be-| 
cause it is flexible,” she said. 

Kenneth C. Kennedy. {for-) 
mer D.C. delegate candidate, 
pointed out that one of the 
sections of Fauntroy’s pla 
does not include the DIG: 
delegate position as one of 
those for which the holder of 
the office can be recalled by 
citizen petition. 

Tonight’s meeting, the third 
in a series of cight, will be 
at 7:30 in the Fort Davis Fle-, 
mentary School, 44th Place 
and H Streets SE. 
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Seeks to Run 
D.C. Party 


By Eugene L. Meyer 
Washington Post Staif Writer 
Del. Walter E. Fauntroy, in 
an apparent attempt to take 
control of the District Demo- 
cratic Central Committee, has 
proposed that 30 of his sup- 
porters be added to the 29- 
member governing body of the 
{local party. 


a 


| The organization Democrats, 
4 


, who supported the Rev. Chan- 


ining E. Phillips against Faun- 
troy in the January primary, 


iF they can't accept the 


: _ people, the majority of the 
Del. Fauntroy Democrats of the city, they 


just can't accept them. But the) 
fact is the people have spo- 
ken,” said Fauntroy, who won 
the Jan. 12 primary with 44 
per cent of the vote and the 
March 23 general election 
with 58.5 per cent. 


Fauntroy supporters say the 
central committee did little to 
aid his general election cam- 
paign after its candidate, Phil- 
lips, lost the primary. . 

' “everyone is agreed that 
Walter should have more peo- 
ple on the central committee,” 
said its chairman, Bruce J. 
Terris. “The critical question 


jis, how do we do it,” 


to select his own 30 members, 
Terris added, “Some of us be- 
lieve it is a very bad prece- 


Noting that Fauntroy Ha 


have offered Fauntroy instead dent, in this situation and for 


{three or four vacant seats plus the future, to have any one 
‘up to 18 additional members person simply choose mem- 


to be elected in June. The pro- 
-posed offer would give Faun- 
troy a minority of the commit- 
itee. 

' ¥auntroy made his appeal at 
a closed meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee 
itTyesday night. The session 
‘was attended by about 40 per- 
sons, including 20 committee 
members who voted to call a 
, special meeting to vote on 
pumantoy’s proposal. 


purge or anything like that, 
; Fauntroy said yesterday in an 


interview. “I know the charge | cinct organization, with each | 


| 


( 
{ 
{ 
| 


i 


bers of the central committee, | 
even if he has been over-| 
whelmingly elected.” 

Fauntroy said the commit-! 
tee no longer represents the | 
people, but Terris questioned | 
the delegate’s claim to a ma- 
jority. “The primary has been 
over for several months now,” 
he said. 

Terris said the central com- 


I’m not going to call for @ mittee adopted a plan last | 


year to create a citywide pre- 


of bossism is being leveled at} precinct sending a representa- 


~me. but I am simply trying to 


get reflected the views of the The central committee would 


people.” 


election of Robert F. Kennedy, 
for President. 


| 
! 

| 5) 
itive toa Democratic assembly. | 
| 


| The present committee was) ‘en be expanded with posst 


lelected by D.C. Democrats in| ~ 
1968. as a slate pledged to the tives from the assembly. 


bly as many as 18 representa-' 


One  Fauntroy supporter, 
called it “an intramural strug-| 


Fauntroy has urged that his; sje between people of the| 


30 supporters be added on an} 
“interim” basis until the or-| 


ganization seats come up for| the Democrats h 


re-election next year. 


same ideology.” But another! 
put it this way: “It’s obvious| 
ave spoken) 
and chosen their leader, and) 
it‘s not Bruce Terris.” 
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Del. Fauntroy: In Favor of Voting... 
a t 


It is impressive to see Del. Walter E. Fauntroy, 
the voice of this colony in Congress, tackling with 
such gusto a fresh campaign for self-government 
here — especially since he is out checking the 
people for ideas. Already, Mr. Fauntroy has held 
public sessions in four wards — and if he hasn't 
been in your neighborhood yet, he’s coming there 
this week. 

The purpose of the delegate’s tour is to gather 
views on how the community would like to be gov- 
erned if residents had the vote, and it would be a 
shame if those of us who care didn’t participate in 
these hearings. Once the neighborhood meetings 
are over, Mr. Fauntroy intends to distill citizen 
sentiment and draft legislation that will need solid 
support if it is to move through the House at all. 

In the hope that you may see fit to attend one of 
Mr. Fauntroy’s hearings this week, here is his 
schedule: 


Tuesday — Ward 8, at 7:30 p.m., in the Rehoboth 
Baptist Church, 621 Alabama Ave. SE. 


Wednesday — Ward 6, at 7:30 p.m., in the Mon- 
tello Ingram Baptist Church, 914 Massachusetts 
Ave. NE. 


Thursday — Ward 3, at 7:30 p.m., in the Cleve- 
land Park Library, Connecticut Avenue and Ma- 
comb Street NW. 


Friday — Ward 2, at 7:30 p.m., in the Armstrong 
Adult Education Center, O Street between 1st and 
2nd Streets NW. 


Washington Post 
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... But Not For Everything 

Mr. Fauntroy’s zeal for letting the voters do the 
talking seems to be missing when it comes to the 
question of who should be members of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee here. Understandably 
buoyed by his impressive party primary victory, 
the delegate is now attempting to ignore the elec- 
toral process, through a proposal to stack the Dem- 
ocratic organization with appointed supporters. 

“’m not going to call for a purge or anything 
like that,” Mr. Fauntroy says. “I know the charge 
of bossism is being leveled at me, but I am simply 
trying to get reflected the views of the people.” 

That's all well and good — but the fact remains 


that the voters here have a formal habit of electing 
their Central Committee members, on an individual 
or slate basis, every four years, often in rather 


- lively, wide-open contests. It is a fairly democratic 


way of doing party business, better than letting 
someone handpick the members in the name of 
“the people.” 

It can be argued in this instance, of course, that 
the delegate election changed things, that the com- 
mittee members elected in 1968 along with Chan- 
ning E. Phillips, Democratic National Committee- 
man, no longer reflect citizen sentiment. That may 


be so, but the present Committee membership has 


made an attempt to accommodate this development 
by offering Mr. Fauntroy the opportunity to fill 
three or four vacant seats on the 29-member body, 
plus a crack at up to 18 additional seats to be put 
up for unofficial election in June. 

This proposal to expand the committee is not a 
calculated sop to Fauntroy supporters, but part of 
a party plan adopted last year to create a citywide 
precinct organization that would have representa- 
tives from each precinct — a principle that we 
would think Mr. Fauntroy might respect. At any 
rate, there is an official party primary next year, 
at which time the voters of the city can look down 


- lists of names on their ballots and select therefrom. 


Pending that occasion, ‘Mr. Fauntroy might find 
it more rewarding to cool the eagerness of some of 
his campaign supporters for party posts (which in 
this town hardly qualify as patronage, anyway) — 
in favor of a merged membership and a more uni- 
fied party. . 
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By Eugene L. Meyer 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


The Cannon House Office 
Building caucus room was 
jammed with 200 newly bat- 
tle-hardened veterans of 
the Fauntroy election cam- 
paign—the ward and _ pre- 
cinct leaders who “got it all 
together” for their man at 


: the polls March 23. 


The troops had gotten 
their orders a month before: 
Secure office space and a 
telephone number for each 
ward and line up witnesses 
to testify at home rule hear- 
ings the new nonvoting Dis- 
trict delegate would soon 
hold in the neighborhoods. 

“These people will do any- 
thing for him,” a Fauntroy 
aide says. “He says do this 
and. they do it.” 

Ward by ward, they stand 


- up and report on the nitty- 


gritty work of keeping it all 
together: Ward 4 is planning 
a theater party (Fiddler on 
the Roof) to raise money; 
ward 6 a “hot pants” car 
wash; model cities activist 
Nadine Winter says “Faun- 
troy in 72” buttons have 
been ordered. : 

Most have obtained store- 


front office space. with a 
couple of desks and a 
phone, staffed by volunteers 
at locations largely different 
from those used during the 
campaign. Their proposed 
budgets range from $2,400 to 
$7,000 a year. 

Here’s a status report the 
ward leaders gave later: 

¢ Warren Taylor, ward 1 
chairman, says one problem 
“ig what to call the organiza- 
tion. We would prefer to be 
called the Democratic or- 
ganization of ward 1, but the 
congressman doesn’t favor a 
solely Democratic organiza- 
tion. Temporarily, it’s the 
Ward One Political Action 
Committee.” The office is 
Taylor’s home, 1629 Colum- 
bia Rd. NW. 

e “The organization isn’t 
very different now from 
what it was in the general 
election.” says Emma Pat- 
ton, a retired civil servant 
and ward 2. chairman. 
“We're organizing block cap- 
tains to get. to everybody in 
the compraunity.” Headquar- 
ters:1525. 9th St. NW. 


iS ese 


© Ward 3 seems to lack 


the sense of community dis- 
played by organizations east 
of Rock Creek Park. While 
those committees have made 
fund raising into social 
events, ward 3, according to 
its chairman, urban consult- 
ant Ron Linton, is quietly 
“raising the money among 
ourselves.” The office is at 
2647 Connecticut Avé. NW. 

e Ward 4, in a largely 


black middle-class area, is 


planning teas, church caba- 


rets and a theater party to — 


raise rent money for its of- 
fice in a former laundry at 
626 Kennedy St. NW. James 
E. Short, retired postal 
worker and assistant ward 
chairman, says “We have 
our home rule petitions out. 
I got 500 names myself.” 

@ Ward 5, which takes in 
the Northeast west of the 
Anacostia River, is orga- 
nized into 12 issue commit- 
tees in such diverse areas as 


youth and old age, health,. 


housing and home rule, and 
amending the Hatch Act so 
government workers can le- 
gally participate in partisan 
politics. 
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Ss Organi ization 


It also has three separate 
committees to get witnesses 
to hearings, physically lobby 
in Congress and collect 
names on petitions. ‘Alto- 
gether, there are about 350 
people we can rely on,” 
ward leader Robert Murray 
reports. Its storefront office 
is at 1601B° Rhode Island 
Ave. NE. 

® Ward 6, which includes 
some of the poorest sections 
of the inner city, expects to 
receive the collections from 
18 churches one Sunday 
next month. Welfare recipi- 
ents, according to ward 
chairman John Anthony, are 
among the most active in 
the organization. A vacant 
storefront at 512 H St. NE is 
headquarters. 

© East of the Anacostia, 
north of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, ward 7 has fewer active 
workers than during the 
campaign. It has a six-room 
office above a teen center at 
919 44th St. NE. Yesterday, 
it held a raffle and carryout 
luncheon ($1.50 for chicken, 
barbecue ribs and potato 


' salad) to pay for rent, phone 


and one fulltime staff per- 
son for the office. 


@ Ward 8 has an office 
above a typewriter repair 
storé at 3014 Nichols (MMar- 
tin Luther King) Ave. SE, 
and an annual budget target 
of $3,000. “We're working 
hard at putting together the 
structure to serve the peo- 
ple,” says Ed Johnson, co- 
chairman. 


There were no television 
cameras at the Cannon 
Building to record the ward 
reports, because this was a 
business meeting. Almost all 
present are black, church- 
going, working people— 
Fauntroy’s grass roots con- 
stituency. There are few 
dashikis. 


eime W ith Eye 
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At the door they’ve been | 


handed copies of the dele- | 
gate’s home rule proposal, 


and sample petitions. Later, 
they get a 1971 calendar 
with a picture of the Capitol 


—modest spoils for a victo- 
rious political army. 


They listen intently as the 
little man with the thin 
moustache begins: 

“We're ready to get things 
started now for this town. 
We're going for the whole 


ball game, no matter what 


people say we can get out of 
Congress. Full home rule. 

An observer notes: “Wal- 
ter hasn’t gotten the mes- 
sage yet that he’s not sup- 
posed to have any power up 
here.” 

The preacher-turned-poli- 
tician warms to his subject 
with rhetorical flourishes, 
mixing ghetto talk with ser- 
monizing, exhorting his 
troops to help him pursue 
the dream of home rule. 

“J need everyone who’s an 
authority on home rule to 
tear this up or shore this 
up,” he says, holding up a 
copy of his proposed bill. 
“A}] those students rapping 
about how they want to be 
liberated, poverty groups, 
political science professors.” 

Walter Fauntroy, like 
George Wallace, disdains 
“intellectuals,” but they are 
to be enlisted on behalf of 
his cause, not made its tar- 


get. 

It is Wednesday night, 
May 12 and the first of the 
home ‘rule hearings begins, 
in the hot basement audito- 
rium of Coolidge High 
School, in ward 4. There are 
television crews this time 


and an audience that builds 


to about 150. 


Fauntroy sits at a table on 
stage, with administrative 
aide Delano E. Lewis and 
legislative aide Harley Dan- 
iels, Jr., at his side. They lis- 
ten intently to each of the 
18 speakers, taking notes 
and asking questions after 
each presentation. 


Also at the table is retired 
Army Capt. Joseph Wright 
Jr., who, Fauntroy tells the 
audience, “worked so hard 
in this ward with the com- 
munity to make good on our 
pledge to get it all to- 
gether.” 

Fauntroy explains that the 
hearing is fulfilling “com- 
mitments I made during the 
campaign, to propose home 
rule and for the people to 
help develop it. I am so 
happy to seé so many of our 
citizens help us develop this 
proposal.” 

“Walter is capitalizing on 
being close to his consti- 
tuency, involving them in 
the legislative process,” 
Lewis says another day over 
lunch. “Usually being close 
to your constituency is a lia- 
bility. But people at the 
hearings thanked him.” 
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. Being close to his consti- 


tuency also “increases the 
demand for speaking en- 
gagements and places an ad- 
ditional stress on his time 
and energy,” Daniels adds. 

But the eight home rule 
hearings which he com- 
pleted Friday night are 
building a constituency as 
well as serving it. “How 
many congressmen can get 
their constituents involved 
in. the legislative process 
even if they wanted to?” 
Lewis asks. “We. envision 
that he can come into Con- 
gress and say this has come 
from the citizens, not just 
my staff, and that’s beauti- 
ful.” 

Soon, Fauntroy will estab- 
lish hours at each of his 
ward offices, ‘so “people can 
come in and rap with him,” 
Daniels says. “We see (the 
ward organization) as being 
éssentially our eyes and ears 
in the community to learn 
their concerns and feelings 
about legislation.” 

Lewis, a Kansas native 
who previously had worked 
for Sen. Edward Brooke (R 
—Mass.), calls the ward 
structure “citizen participa- 
tion” instead of politics. 

Daniels concedes, “Ob- 
viously, there are political 
implications in the ward 
structure, but if you know 
Walter Fauntroy you know 
how deeply he is committed 
to the process of citizen in- 
volvement as a tool of gov- 
ernment.” 

Fauntroy says his ward 
setup is “strictly citizen par- 
ticipation.” 
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“So'many people are para- 
noid about political power 
that it can cause us to lose 
sight of the need for organ- 
izing people for action on is- 
sues,” he adds. “Obviously, 

I've asked people who've 
helped me get elected to or- 
ganize people to help me be 
effective, but there’s no way 
in the world I can bind peo- 
ple to work for me.” 

Ward 8’s Ed Johnson puts 
it this way, “I’m learning 
politics. It’s fascinating. 
This is the first time in the 
District. Most of us, whether 
we admit it or not, are 
learning—I hope. May, 1972, 
is on our minds, but—being 
brand new to politics, I may 
be naive—but I think poli- 
tics should be to serve the 
people.” 

Fauntroy’s lone foray into 
formal political organizing 
since the election was some- 
thing less than a success. 
Against the advice of some 
of his advisers, he tried to 
take over the 29-member 
Democratic Central Commit- 
tee. The bid is still unre- 
solved, but the mere at- 
tempt evoked charges of 
“bossism” and sparked a 
critical editorial in The 
Washington Post. 

-Fauntroy supporters say 
the impetus for the move 
came not from the “grass 
roois” organization but from 
some of the delegate’s white 
supporters west of Rock 
Creek Park, prominent 
among them former City 
Council Chairman Jo hn 


"Hechinaer. 


“T thought it was 4 hot- 
rible idea,” said Mrs. Willie 
J. Hardy, ward 7 leader. oak 
would suggest that our oe 
ganization is better than the 
central committee, of which 


Tama member.” 


Washington Post 
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Fauntroy’s closest strate- 
gists see no threat in the 
central committee, which 
backed the Rev. Channing 
¥. Phillips in the primary 
and did little campaigning 
for Fauntroy in the general 
election. “Most of these peo- 
ple could not be elected dog- 
catcher,” said one Fauntroy 


partisa» 
They worry instead about 


Mayor Walter E. Washington 
running against {heir man in 
the primaries next May. Un- 
der this theory, the effort to 
take over the central commit- 
tee was simply a “wasteful, 
internecine fight.” 

Closer than the next dele- 


| gate campaign is the school 


board election in November 
with five ward and one at- 


. large seats up for grabs. 


There has been some talk 
about a Fauntroy slate, but . 
nothing definite. 

Fauntroy said in an inter- 
view he will “not endorse a 
slate” and will “not be di- 
rectly” involved. “What J 
want to see is the kind of 
involvement of people in the 
school board election that we 
had in the congressional elec- 
tion. My constituency has the 
highest stake in the schools. 
Public schools are the main 
hope of the poor.” 

If that sounds like a poli- 
tician keeping his options 
open, it may well be. 
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By Josephine F. Caplan 


HE ELEVEN junior high 
cies school students perambu- 
—£ 4 lated down the third-floor 

GD hallway of the agin 
Longworth House Office Building, 
impressed by the idea of being sur- 
rounded by power, yet disappointed 
by its plainness, the almost oppres- 
sive institutionality. 

They found their representative's 
office a few doors down from the 
staff office of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. They 
poked their heads into the two-room 
suite and observed the chaos of too 
many people trying to function in 
too little space amid too much furni- 
ture. One or two noted the young 
white man sitting behind one of the 
desks with his feet propped up, look- 
ing like a blond Jack Nicholson in 
tinted wire hexagon glasses, survey- 
ing the scene. He was the only white 
one in the office at the time. He 
didn’t seem to belong. 

Douglas Patton, who had been 
Walter F. Fauntroy’s campaign con- 
sultant, watched with detached curi- 
osity as the chattering crowd moved 
through to the adjoining office to 
see their representative. Patton’s 
thoughts were elsewhere. An itiner- 
ant professional organizer who had 
charted directions for Hubert Hum- 
phrey in 1968 and who had laid 
some of the groundwork for Robert 
Kennedy before that, he was ready 
to move onto the next campaign, 
though he wasn’t sure exactly where 
it would be. 


The teen-agers packed themselves: 
into the small second office. The 
ones who found themselves rubbing 
against the wall opposite the door 
glanced up at four glassy photo- 
graphs. Each one showed their rep- 
resentative with a comparatively 
huge white man whom they recog- 
nized as Lyndon B. Johnson. All but 
one of the photographs were auto- 
graphed with some indecipherable 
inscription and Johnson's massive 
signature. A fifth picture showed 
their representative walking down 
the middle of a street at the head of 
a column of people. His right arm 
was linked with his wife’s arm. His 
other arm linked him to Martin Lu- 


ther King. Ralph David Abernathy. 


was on King’s other arm. The photo- 
graph was dated Aug. 5, 1965. 

The short, stocky, 37-year-old 
man in the photographs, with the 


smiling face of a wizened 12-year-old 
boy, stood up. In his high-pitched 
voice, he made a few polite inquiries 
and thanked the teen-agers for stop- 
ping by. He quickly returned to his 
paper-strewn desk, his smile fading 
as the group was ushered out. 
Fauntroy had won an event of his- 
torical significance, and at the same 
time had participated in the painting 
of a thoroughly surprising, 
icon-shattering portrait of a city. Ina 
way, though, Fauntroy envied his 
campaign consultant, who could 
walk out now, his part in the victory 
somehow sweeter for the fact that 
his work was over. Fauntroy’s work 


had hardly begun. 
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One wonders where it started. 

When Fauntroy was appointed by 
President Johnson as vice chairman 
of the city council? 

When he was elected Washington 
director of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference? 

With his stormy relationship with 
Stokely Carmichael’s Black United 
Front? 

With his leadership of the Model 
Inner City Community 
Organization? 

With his pastorship of the New 
Bethel Baptist Church? 

Or further back, during his boy- 
hood in the 900 block of Westmins- 


' ter Street, when his father was a 


Patent Office clerk? 

Or when the members of New 
Bethel collected enough money to 
pay for this promising young man of 
theirs — already licensed to preach 
at the age of 17 — to attend his first 
year at the then all black Virginia 
Union College in Richmond? . 

Or his scholarship at the Yale 
Divinity School? 

Or his involvement in every major 
reform movement in the city since 
the early Sixties? 

Welfare? Education? Housing? 
Employment? Civil Rights? 

Where does something like this 
start? 


f™ T 9:15 a.m. on Nov. 14, 
x \. 1970, a Saturday, the call 
Te .. went out to the papers 
(8 and the radio and TV 
stations. Mayor Walter E. Washing- 


ton would be holding a press confer- | 


ence in exactly one hour. 


Camera crews packed up their | 


The Washington Star 
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gear and headed for the District 
Building. This would be the an- 
nouncement, the curiously long 
postponed word on whether or not 
the man who seemed to be the veri- 
table symbol of the black establish- 
ment in the city would run in the 
Democratic primary for the 
nonvoting delegate seat. 

Punctually at 10:15 he walked into 
the city council chamber, flanked by 
other city officials. 

“I’ve agonized and I’ve prayed on 
this problem,” he began. As he 
spoke, it became clear that he was 
taking himself out of it. The report- 
ers, many of whom knew him well, 
searched his face for some hint of 
whatever it was he had looked into, 
whatever he had seen, and decided 
to back away from. He had finally 
decided late the night before. 

“I can be of greater service to this 
city at this time in this post,” was the 
way he finally put it. 

The mayor adroitly fielded the 
newsmen’s questions of who and 


_ what the delegate should be. A bit of 


humor here, a bit of statesmanlike 
hedging there. He called the confer- 
ence to an end and walked out of the 


_ room. He had not endorsed anyone, 
_ much to the surprise of those who 
| knew that Joseph Yeldell, the popu- 


lar city council member who seemed 
to be the next logical choice, was 
waiting in the wings to inherit the 
mayor’s backers and money. Cu- 
rious, that omission. 
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Reporters found Channing Phil- | 
lips, who had announced in the first 
- week of October, shaking hands in a 
- Northeast shopping center. Phillips 
_ said he thought it was a wise decision. 
| It seemed good for Channing Phil- 

lips, too. The mayor’s credentials 
_were the only ones that could come 
close to those of this tall, elegant, 
42-year-old minister, who in 1968 in 
Chicago had become the first black 
man ever nominated for the Presi- 
ency, who had long been involved in 
District affairs and who was president 


ment Corporation. The mayor’s deci- 
sion would make it easier for Phillips 
and his coterie of intellectual and po- 
litical sophisticates to win the seat, 
one they had long awaited. 
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Phillips was well prepared. He had 
beautiful national ties through his 
office as Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman for the District. He- 
moved with the “right people,” in a 
stratum that was “above race.” Gug- 
genheim, his prestigious campaign 
agency, would present him in pol- 
ished, purposeful ads. A star-studded 
staff would formulate position pa- 


pers. 
~. There was only one gap: the 
“brothers”—the corps of black lead- 
ers in the District. They were not all 
there. The newer ones in the 
_now-changing power structure, the 
ones who had learned their trade in 
the civil rights movement and had 
' brought its tactics and rhetoric to the 
inner city: they were looking for 
| something else. They had walked 
away from Phillips weeks earlier, 
and exactly then the 
long-standing—if only superfi- 
cial—alliance of black leaders had 
} 


begun to crack apart. 


of the non-profit Housing Develop- | 
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The newer ones looked to Walter 
Fauntroy, the antithesis of Phillips. 
Fauntroy’s roots were pure inner 


. city. His approach was pure Baptist 


‘ 


minister. He had aniiounced a week 
after Phillips, and since that time he 
had been moving through the city 
talking about legislation as “gospel” 
and “good news.” Singing “The 
Impossible Dream” at campaign 
meetings. Likening his campaign to 
that of David against Goliath, Joshua 
against Jericho. Organizing it as 
though it were another SCLC rights 
drive. He called on the black minis- 
ters, his natural allies, to mount their 
pulpits and collect change for him. 
He gathered untrained workers, 
who began wrestling with the mys- 
teries of press releases. He wrote 
speeches centering on Martin Luther 
King rather than local issues. 

The sophisticated of the city 
howled with laughter. But Polly 
Shackleton, the city councilwoman 
from Georgetown during the time 
Fauntroy was vice chairman, and 
John Hechinger, the former chair- 
man, just smiled. “I think the sophis- 
ticated’ comprise a very small per- 
centage of the city,” Mrs. Shackleton 
was saying to her friends. 

The primary began to take its 
course in the absolute chaos which 
was to be its style throughout. Its 
first official ceremony—the fil- 
ing—dissolved into confusion. Can- 
didates were late, procedures fum- 
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bled. The press, ready for a big 
splash, grew impatient. 

The confusion continued through 
the forums. The people had never 
had this kind of election before. 
Four minor candidates along with 
the three major ones were running 
in the Democratic primary. There 
was also Jack Nevius, a white Repub- 
lican lawyer, running—for reasons 
that left most wondering—in a 71 
yercent black and 6-1 Democratic 
city. Good press coverage was 
doomed. So were rational discus- 
sions in the forums, where each was 
allowed five minutes or so to intro- 
duce himself, develop rapport, and 
explain his position. Most of the 
news stories that were coming out 
were nondescript on the issues as 
well as on the discussions. The audi- 
ences either were bored with issues, 
or they were looking for something 
else anyway. They seemed to enjoy 
the personality plays more. The con- 
fusion, the irritations, rubbed nerves 
and flaws in the candidates. Sores 
swelled. They burst on Dec. 18. 


“4 HE Americans for Demo- 
E * cratic Action had set up 
i 1 the debate in a small room 

sacs’ of the Cleveland Park 
pee The publicity had attracted 
about 120 people. Yeldell’s staff, 
confused as ever, had not used the 
appropriate forms, and their candi- 
date as a result had been left out. 

Phillips, accompanied by Bruce 
Terris, a close friend and chairman 
of the Democratic Central Commit- 
tee, sat listening as Fauntroy spoke. 
Phillips’ anger had been mounting 
throughout the forums as his 
well-researched presentations and 
his blase, statesmanlike approach 
had taken a back seat to Fauntroy, 
whose presentations Phillips viewed 
as empty, flashy rhetoric. Tonight, 
with Yeldell out, Phillips would have 
time to go after Fauntroy. 
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As always, Fauntroy was talking 
about King, about his own creden- 
tials, and how he would use “raw, 
naked power” to wrench from the 
Congress whatever the people need- 
ed. And as always, Fauntroy’s pas- 


sionsmounted. * 
Fauntroy was finished. Phillips, 


cool and condescending, stood up, 
towering over his opponent. These 
other fellows, he began, though 
appealing enough, just. weren't of 
the caliber for Congress. , . 

As he was speaking there was 
movement in the audience. It was 
Yeldell’s campaign manager, David 
Carliner, the ACLU lawyer who was 
chairman of the Washington Home 
Rule Committee. Angry at Yeldell’s 
having been excluded, Carliner in- 
terrupted Phillips to ask that Yeldell 
be aliowed to speak. Phillips contin- 
ued, although he was becoming fu- 
rious. Carliner continued scurrving 
around the room, diverting atten- 
“an lobhing notes at the speakers 
platform. 

Having got through his main pre- 
sentation, Phillips began ripping into 
Fauntrov. The little reverend was 
not a major civil rights leader. His 
credentials were overstated, at best. 
He was using the poor people cheap- 
lv to get elected. 

Fauntroy was flushing and defen- 
sive. He began spurting back an- 
swers, tripping over some of them, 
interrupting himself to beg Carliner 
for a little courtesy. 
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Yeldell was in the audience watch- 
: ing the debacle. He was displeased 
by Carliner’s behavior. It was all 
getting away from him. His staff 
never seemed to have him in the 
right place at the right ume. Often 
he would be speaking to “crowds” of 
two or three. They couldn't even get 
out all of his posters and fliers, 
which were lying unused in piles in 
his headquarters. The mayor's long 
delay in announcing his 
non-candidacy, and the fact that he 
had not formally endorsed Yeldell, 
had cost him a well-assembled staff. 
And the money, the $100,000 prom- 
ised by the “establishment,” wasn't 
coming in. His promoter, Joe Napol- 
itan, had told him he needed a good 
$50,000 just to get his face before 
the public. Heretofore he had been 
known primarily to District Building 
habitues. Perhaps he had been be- 
traved. Perhaps the “establishment” 
that had so long clamored for this 
office didn’t care, having enough 


contacts on the Hill already. 

Yeldell was irritated by Phillips’ 
denigration of Fauntroy. He sympa- 
rhived with Fauntroy’s grass-roots 
appeal. Phillips would walk through 
the streets of Anacostia saying, “Let 
me mtroduce myself,” and then not 
be able to look in the eye the person 
whose hand he was shaking. As Phil- 
lips dug the knife in deeper, Yeldell 
sensed that this audience was react- 
ing to his arrogance. Yet, he was 
equally angry at Fauntroy’s harping 
on his own roots with poor people, 
about his being a poor boy who had 
made it, and his implication that 
Yeldell was too bourgeoisie. Yeldell 
had been a poor kid too, one Otiko: 
His mother had been a charwoman. 
But no one gave him credit for that, 
or for having made it through school 
on his own, into an executive posi- 
uon with IBM, and onto the aly 


council. 
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Phillips and Fauntroy were fin- 
ished now, and Yeldell was going to 
be allowed to speak. He started for 
the rostrum. Now he would be able 
to get to the people, to explain. But 
by that time the people had had 
enough. -AS Yeldell looked out at the 
audience, the people were putting 
on their coats and walking away. 

John Hechinger, Fauntroy’s cam- 
paign manager, was worried about 
Fauntroy’s rattled appearance that 
evening, about his uncertainty of 
where his votes were coming from. 
Hechinger sent out a call, and it was 
answered by the professional cam- 
paigner with the wire-rim glasses, 


Doug Patton. 


ao ATTON arrived at 
PAS J Fauntroy’s office and took 
i Ce a long, cool look at the 
Cini candidate and at the city. 
Leaning back in his chair, feet up, he 
methodically began picking over 
Fauntroy’s image. He started send- 
ing out directives, filling in gaps. He 
got Fauntroy a walkie-talkie. He told 
him that people lose elections be- 
cause they run their campaigns on 
myths rather than facts. Patton 
brought in a demographer. He 
watched the facts coming in and told 
Fauntroy, who naturally gravitated 
to the inner city anyway, because he 
felt more comfortable there, to stay 
there. He saw that John Wilson, 
voung and black, moved well there 
and freed him to spend most of his 
time there. Patton changed a few 
other things. He got Fauntroy out of 
denims and into sports jackets. Both 


Phillips and Yeldell had guessed the 
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city. wrong, Patton believed. They 
would push Phillips'a little farther to 
the left and Yeldell a little farther to 
the right and see what happened. 

No one really knew what had 
happened — except Patton. Phillips | 
thought he might win, at least 
enough to make it a run-off. | 
Yeldell’s people told him he would 
be in the run-off he needed for his 
image to be made known, for him to 
peak and win. Right up until 4:30 
a.m. the day after the election, Yel- 
dell believed he was still in the run- 
ning. Phillips had conceded defeat | 
hours earlier. 

“The night before the election, 
Coretta King had slipped into town 
to campaign for Fauntroy. The ad- 
vance work had been hasty and 
flawed. Mrs. King had been shuttled 
around to a number of locations, but 
the crowds had been disappointing. 
Nevertheless, Patton had observed 
the emotion her presence had creat- 
ed even before small audiences, par- 
ticularly in Anacostia. The magic was 
there. On the day of the primary, 
Patton told his candidate that there 


i would be no run-off. 


Fauntroy won with 44 percent of 
é 


' the vote. 


<7 HOCK waves reverberat- 
( ed throughout the city. 
“ The former corporation 
ii counsel, Charles Duncan, 
thought it was a slap at the establish- 
ment. The mayor was silent. Phillips 


¥ hy 
oe ee 


was contemptious. The city had nom- 


inated a man who had nothing to do 
with white ward 3, and who had little 
to do with the Democratic Party 
structure — which he would neglect 
to call upon for assistance. The party, 
which Bruce Terris had called little. 
more than an “intellectual exercise,” 


seemed even less than that as it fell . 


apart in confusion. No one was quite 
sure how it had all come about.. No 
one except Fauntroy and Patton, who 


| already were beginning the second 


thrust. 
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There was no question this time | 
that they could write off the white 


vote. Patton’s demographers had 
said it could be done, and this time 
they were casting aside the restraints 
and giving even more rein to 
Fauntroy’s natural grass-roots in- 
stincts. They began taking his 
press conferences back to Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum now, so that 
his words would be received as he 
stood amidst the pictures of the 
black man’s historical struggle, and 
under the giant portraits of Martin 
Luther King. He began talking even 
more about the gospel being 
preached from the White House in 
1964. Telling them about Selma. 
Recreating the spirit of SCLC. And 
taking them, with his speeches, out 
of the gray events of today’s black 
progress, and the confusing factions 
and splits of today’s black communi- 
ty, back to °64 and its glories, 

achievements, and simple division of 
friend and foe. Patton, who had seen 
hometown politics up close when his 
father had run for Congress in Lowa, 
looked at D.C.’s problem as a simple 
political need. There was no ward 
pohuecs. There were many impres- 
sive politicians whom the people 
could admire, but none of whom 
they could comfortably ask the 
things that people without power 
need to ask — help my son get into 
college. Help me find a job. He saw 
the power of the new “brothers” 
Iving therein. They had sunk roots 
into the community, had gathered 

people around by trying to do just 

some of those things. At the same 

time, the mayor and the others were 

becoming more remote. Fauntroy’s 

people would tell the voters that this 

man, Fauntroy, would also do these 

things, and that he was too much 
one of them to forget them. 
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Patton thought the need was clear, 
and the remedies and means almost 
equally as clear. He began establish- 
ing Fauntroy, finally and absolutely, 
as the “people's candidate,” 2 street 
candidate. He would flaunt the idea 
that Fauntroy and his campaign both 
were poor. Fauntroy and_ his wile 
would walk on the streets of the in- 
ner city, almost exclusively, day after 
dav. He would tap the latent workers 
and activate them, train them in 
field mechanics — how to canvass, 


how to make phone calls, how to 
organize. And he would tell the ad 
agency to channel it straight ahead, 
exclusively, black and poor. 

Of all the agencies in the city, 
Abramson & Himelfarb was the per- 
fect one to do it. It was not a big or 
prestigious firm, and its accounts 
came largely from black merchants 
in the inner city. By now they knew 
the market and what it would react 
to. Start with a street talk jingle, put 
it on top of some soul music and 
milk it. “He’s going to get us all to- 


gether.” Nothing too polished. Ig- 


nore the committee’s protests that on 
the radio spot Fauntroy sounds silly, 
too high pitched. If you change his 
voice people will know, because he’s 
spending all his time on the street. 
Figure the issues are secondary, 
appeal toa man’s gut rather than his 
brain. Make it look as if the people 
love little Walter. Take a whole block 
and rope it off for the day — after 
the precinct guy has gotten it orga- 
nized — and shoot a TV spot with 
everybody singing Walter’s jingle. 
Down in the inner city, following 
after their hero. And then buy up 
the programs that blacks watch — 
action programs, Julia, Room 2o2e 
some news — and peak it perfectly 
to the election. 
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A lull seemed to set in the cam- 
paign, with the only points of inter- 
est the curiosities of the election. 
There were the homosexuals, Dr. 
Franklin Kameny and his quiet, cou- 
rageous crusade for equal treatment 
of homosexuals that was winning 
him-the distant respect of many. 
And the-socialists — 26-year-old 
James Harris, who lived on the $30a 
week the Socialist Party scraped up 
for him. But the lull was a false one. 
The anger of those who, before the 
primary, had thought they con- 
trolled the city broke loose and chan- 
neled itself, through three men, to 
stop Fauntroy. 


=™ HE OCCASION was a 
“forum in the dusty quiet 
ba chapel of Howard Un- 

CaiceD iversity, on March 11. The 
men were the Rev. Douglas Moore, 
the candidate of the Black United 
Front; Julius Hobson, the candiidate 
of his recently formed Statehood 
Party; and the gentlemanly, Prince- 
ton-educated Republican lawyer, 
Jack Nevius. Each was going for the 
jugular. 


Moore was screaming. Fauntroy’s 
civil rights credentials were phony. 
Fauntroy was a liar, a cheap integra- 
tionist, insipid, and those around 
him were “imstant militants.” They 
would never have the guts to go as 
far as they should, as far as Moore 
could with the BUF behind him. 
Moore had descended from an Afri- 
can princess. He had raised hell as a 
kid with bus drivers. He had raised 
hell with racists down in the Congo, 
and now he was ready to raise hell in 
Congress. He would shut the city 
down, make ita black mecca. He and 
the other militants were ready to 
trample the Fauntroys and the oth- 
ers who would talk of any sort of 
co-existence with the white man. 
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Hobson sat poised and steaming, 
_ ready to erupt against Fauntroy 
when his turn came. Urged on by 
some of Phillips’ people along with 
his own coterie of liberals and black 
intellectuals, he considered himself 
the voice of the black intelligentsia. 
He was a teacher and an author. He 
had spent long hours preparing his 
positions, had gone with a 
researcher’s precision into the D.C. 
schools, into the fights for black bus 
drivers and clerks, and now state- 
hood for the District. He had noth- 
ing but bitter disdain for Fauntroy 
and his whole black church “opiate.” 
He believed that Fauntroy was deni- 
grating the black man in 1971, hu- 
miliating him, as he had been humil- 
iated in the past. Turning blacks into 
Jesus-saddled lemmings, numbing 
their minds with emotional rhetoric 
rather than enlivening them with the 
facts and the reasoning they needed 
for dealing with the whites. He was 
disgusted by what he saw as the 
black minister’s charlatan role, the 
whole sexual, mystical bag that was a 
magnet for overworked black wom- 
en. 


Sitting beside him, Jack Nevius 
was no longer merely a 50-year-old 
Don Quixote, charging windmills of 
race and party. Almost everywhere 
he had appeared, the smiles in the 
audiences had turned to something 
like affection for this goodhearted, if 
naive, person. And the fact re- 
mained that when those who 
couldn't identify with Fauntroy’s 
evangelism, or Hobson's volaulity, or 
Moore’s militancy, looked around, 
there was Nevius, who had been 
criss-crossing the city, trying to build 
some semblance of a Republican 
base. 
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foore had finished by addressing 
himself directly to Fauntroy, scream- 

_Ing at him. 

“You didn't collect that money for 
your campaign from people on the 
streets. Why, you couldn't get a 
handful of change on /4th and U. 
You got it from fat cat white contrib- 
utors. You sold yourself. And you 
know, Walter, he who pays the piper 
calls the tunes.” 

. Fauntroy had looked annoyed but | 
didn’t move. 
--Nevius stepped forward and an- | 
nounced that just before the forum 
he had challenged Fauntroy to a 
debate. “Now, I'd like your answer,” 
he said, turning to Fauntroy. 

Fauntroy remained silent. 

Then it was Hobson’s turn. Point- 
ing an accusing finger, he shouted, 
“Tell the people that you’re not the 
only one responsible for the Shaw | 
renewal project.” 

The single drive to crush Fauntroy | 
had begun. It was the last week of | 
the campaign, and the forums were 
going on the air. And Fauntroy be- 
gan to rattle. He slipped once and 
tried to accuse Nevius, on false 
grounds, of being a racist. Nevius 
threw it back in his face. 

Watching from behind the camer- 
as, Patton was getting a little ner- 
vous; but there was nothing he could 
do for his candidate while he was on 
TV. His advice to Fauntroy was to 
just keep running and hiding. Be- 
hind this tactic was just one thought. 
If what they had sensed about the 


-city, what they had based their cam- 


paign on, was correct, then none of 
this. would matter. 

On March 22, the final day of the 
campaign, they were reassured that 


they had been right. 
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EA he cavalcade started roll- 
ing down F Street at 12:30 
po ‘m., at the height of the 
€...9 Junch hour clog and in 
the heart of downtown Washington. 
The noise began coming from the 
intersection of 15th Street, a confu- 
sion of sound systems. 
The motorcade of Cadillac conver- 
tibles was covered with carpeting, 
osters, streamers, balloons. Little 
kids hawked Fauntroy newspapers. 


Names came over the system jum- 


bled. “Martin Luther King.” 
“Coretta King, here for Fauntroy.” 

The crowd murmured. Was It 
really Mrs. King? five people 
pushed toward the car that was pull- 
ing to a halt at the curb. The door 
opened and Walter Fauntroy 
stepped out. There was a gasp in the 
audience. Peering out at the people 
with her soft brown face and painful 
eyes, Coretta King smiled slowly and 
stepped out beside the candidate. 
She offered her hand to an elderly 
man standing in front of her and 
said, “I am here for my friend, Wal- 
ter Fauntroy. Sgt 

The people swelled around her, 
gently, as though afraid of crushing 
something immeasurably fragile and 
lovely. Fauntroy gently took her arm 
and linked it with his arm and began 
to lead her down the street. 

With quiet dignity, she offered her 
hand, turning to those too shy to 
come from doorways; bending to the 
small children who wanted to see her 
face. People emptied from stores to 
walk near her, to take her picture. 
Back and forth across F Street the 
crowd swarmed and followed in awe. 
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‘An hour later, standing under- 
neath a giant picture of her husband 
in Fauntroy’s storefront headquar- 
ters in Anacostia, Mrs. King faced a 
teeming, hot room peopled by work- 
ing women with children, street 
dudes, and men in business suits. 

Her words came thoughtfully as 
she turned to look at Fauntroy from 
time to time, channeling to him 
everything that the moment meant. 
Fauntroy was “ ... my husband’s_ 
trusted friend.” She spoke of “ ... 
liberation for poor and black people 
... the growing mood to respond to 


that kind of wisdom.” With her 


voice, she moved them to Walter 
Fauntroy’s face, for he was to have a 


“key role.” 


“So many people have given their 
lives in the decade of the Sixties to 
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guarantee that right for black people,” she said. 

“Yes, yes!” they responded. 

“The eyes of the nation are upon you tomorrow,” she 
said. “Don’t let us down.” : 

Fists went up and the applause went wild. Jesse Jack- 
son began to chant slowly, uniting the room in a throbbing 
ecstasy, chanting them back to the past. ; 

“I am somebody,” they echoed. “Though I may be 
black.” The voices rose higher. “Though I may be poor.” 
The room seemed to tremble from the volume. “I am 
somebody.” 

Don’t let us down, Mrs. King had said. And there, cast- 
ing his vote by his larger-than-life presence in the picture 
above her head, Dr. King seemed to be saying tt too. 


OHN NEVIUS stood before his people at the 

; Sonesta Hotel at 10 o’clock the next night and 
€ 4 conceded. He went home with 25 percent of the 
a vote, having carried white ward 3, but having 
done something more meaningful than that. He had 
moved across the color barrier in other wards and across 
the party barrier in some cases, and, in the eyes of many, 
he had established the Republican party as a reality in the 
city. 

Douglas Moore laughed in the face of those who sug- 
gested that his 1.1 percent meant the end. And Julius Hob- 
son, who in fact had established the Statehood Party with 
his 13.4 percent, slammed his fist down. The black bus 
drivers, the clerks, and the others he had crusaded for, had 
forgotten him. Nevius had done better east of Rock Creek 
Park than he. Well, let Nevius represent the black commu- 
nity . He was through. The goddam black men always scat- 
tered their champions to the wind, didn’t theyr Always 
turned on the real men who emerged, always preferred the 
chains of emotion and empty rhetoric. Well, then, they got 
what they wanted. Jesus Christ and Martin Luther King 
were two tough dead men to beat. 

At 11:20 p.m. at the Pitts Motel the crowd of almost no 
white faces, of almost none of the faces ever seen in the 
newspapers, greeted the little reverend with shouted invi- 
tations for him to “preach.” Behind Fauntroy, in his entou- 
rage, they noticed someone else, and there were some 
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whispers of surprise and some of annoyance. It was Mayor 
Washingion. The final proof that the title of power had 
changed hands, by a vote of 58.5 percent. 

At that moment it was clear that a corner of historic 
proportions had been turned. The democratic process had 
both discovered and changed the city. Its coming of age 
also meant its loss of innocence. The fair lady democracy 
had turned out to be somewhat callous and cold-blooded as 
she had cut away the leaders who had long basked in a 
comfortable egalitarianism, never ruffled by anything so 
unpredictable as the vote. She had pitted one against the 
other and had watched the shaky ties of camaraderie 
among the black establishment, among the Democratic 
Party, collapse. She shook them down until only the strong- 
est remained. Until only the inner city remained, with its 
leaders, its churches, and its people, whose needs were sin- 
gular and pressing and whose faces had long been invisible 
and powerless. In the end, they were the only issue. As 
Washingion, D.C., discovered democracy, democracy dis- 
covered them. 
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Dear Sir.” ne 

Upon reading Josephine Caplan’s 


article “The Year of the Nonvoting 


Delegate” (May 16), the most domi- 
nant reaction that I could muster 
(putting aside amusement) was one 
of amazement—amazement at the 
way the cowboys sull win and the In- 
dians always lose, even on the reser- 
vation! Jun 20 1971 

_ First, of course, I had to get past 
the spicy, highly subjective and pe- 


jorative descriptions of Channing 
Levit (and, in fact, of all of the 

Black candidates). They are worth 
looking at a moment, such as Phillips 
“not able to look in the eye of the 

rson whose hand he was shaking” 
(after 20 years in the ministry?). Or, 
the ADA audience reaction to 
Phillips’ alleged “arrogance” (they 
endorsed me). Or Philips was on 


different occasions allegedly 

“furious” and his “anger had been 
. ° ” 52 Q 

mounting (despite campaign 


charges of my being too cool?). Or 
he was allegedly “condescending” 
and indeed, “contemptuous.” 

‘These are hardly words of arf ob- 
jective writer. I Yather suspect they 
are the subjective andaeigign 
terms of a supercilious pecimen of 

~ white society which~prefers having 
Blacks a monolith that can be ap- 
pealed to simply by “street talk jin- 
gle, put on top of some soul music 
and milk it” (Miss Caplan’s words). 

_ And I had hoped that Black Wash- 
ington, while enjoying soul, used 
other criteria (no matter how esoter- 
ic to Miss Caplan) in making serious 
choices. But then, if you can keep 
Blacks soulful and happy even in 
our misery, you won't have to reme- 
dy the misery. an 

To get back to my amazement, in 
the article all of our Black leaders 
(including Congressman Fauntroy) 

come off deficient or defective, the 


ere 
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Hechinger, Poliy Shackleton, Doug 
Patton, Franklin Kameny, Jack 


_ Nevius—all came off quite well, the 


cowboys. In fact, one, Doug Patton, 
knew us better than we know our- 


‘selves—in Miss Caplan’s words “No 


one knew what’ had _hap- 
pened—except Patton.” Surely Con- 
gressman Fauntroy deserves more 
than being described as a tool in the 
hands of the astute cowboys! And 
what happened to all of those “most! 
grassroot leaders” who allegedly 
walked away from Phillips? Can't 
Black cowboys fit into your narrow 


vision? iE 
Let me state for the record that 
Channing Phillips has no contempt 
for democracy, as you try to suggest, 
but to the contrary belie és in it pro- 
foundly, even when it registers 
something other than I would lke 
(e.g. the eee Nixon in ’68). I 
do have some concern that the Indi- 
ans not be- ed by the cowboys into 
their bad forms of democracy (e.g. 
eae substance in favor of 
rheforic). No, any contempt that I 
el is for the system and its press 
that is so blind it continues to inter- 
pret history so that cowboys must 
always win and Indians always lose. 
But then, there is a problem Ofsa 
cowboy press trying to write for the 
reservation, isn’t there? 
. Channing E. Phillips 


—___ 


The author replies: The 
“descriptions” which Mr. Phillips 
suggests were racial slurs were by no 
means the “terms of a superclious 
specimen of white society.” They 
were quotes from the other black 
candidates. The highly effective the- 
ory of the street. jingle was the prod- 
uct of Delegate Fauntroy’s ad agen- 
cy. And the “heroes” of the article, 
seemingly, the product of Mr. 
Phillips’ imagination. It never oc- 
curred to me that the situation was 
one of “cowboys and Indians.” It 
somehow seemed more complex. 
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